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.1 An Introduction 

toBasicWriting f ; ' ' » 

• . ■ 
Lawrence N, Ka^en 

J; Sargeant Reynolds Qmimumty <^leg^ 

: ■ * ■ ■ ' ■. ' . 

• In addition lo discussing the purpose and coniwi of the collection, 
the Hra chapter molces a^case for ba^ic AVritirig courses based upon a 
thorough undersiandirig of the nature andloeeds itf the suident;s for* 
whom these courses are designed. / / , * 



Ahtoughr^rcsearchers and policymakers in government and education 
have only recently begun to pay clos« attentioa to devaopmental 
education, such^ . basic instruction has existed at least ssince Wellesley 
College started a developmental program in 1894, Since tha> time the 
emphasis in. programs for poorly prepared students^ifted in the SO's to 
study habits, irr the 40*s to reading, and iathe 60's to the underachiever's 
total pei'sonalityJ , ' . 

Today, research in basic or developniental education is widespread 
but not very systematic Roueche and Wheeler point out that there 
are dozens of different t«rms to describe **catch-up" programs. They 
attempt to di^ingtiish the two most frequently used terms, remedial diid 
dcvelQpmentak . * * - 

rRemediar* implies the remediation of student defidcndcs in order 
that {he student may enter a program for which4ie was previously 
ineligible- Typicallyp such work consists qf noncredtt onjrses in 
English, mathematics, or;study skills taken as prerequisites to credit" 
-courses. t'Developmentar* or •*compensaioiy,"-on the other hand, 
refers to the development of skills or attitudes and may not have 
-anything to do jvith making a student eligible for another program. 
Under ihese-Jatter approaches, curricular-materials are frequently • 
modified to begin credit i|prk where the student is, and the academic 
calendar is modified so ihat the student cain'lnove at his 6v^ pace 
in acquiring mastery of a course.^ 

Cross believes that these terms should be used atcording to the aims and 
objectives of the program rather than according to the "pedagogical 



■ ■ • \ ... • V / . ^ . 

sopimtkation'' of the approach- She notes, chat "a mdre useful/di/tiiu> 

Uonistobefowdija thepwrpcxsep^ -^ Z. ^ 

* • •■ \ ■ " • ' ■ " ' ' » • '* ■ ' 

If ihe purpose of |hc program ig-, t6 overcome acadetnic dcficil^es, 

I would term the progr^ira remedial, in the standiud diciipriary sense ^ 

in whi^ remediation U concerned with coi^reaing: weal(ile^Us. Ur ^ ^ * 

however, fcbc purpose of the progri^ is to develop the diverse latenis.. • • 

of students, whether academic or not^ I wodid term the tirograni ^ 

developmental^ ' ^ ^ * %* / • 

Cross concludes tliat •'rertjediation m academic ^skills iiire^ is • . 
Jegiumatepartof dwelopmentaledu/iatio^^^^ ' J" • * 

Cross's classification systeni is especially useful. It acknowledges the 
need of spc^e students for remediation iit^specific acadeniic disciplines as' 
well as the need of other students for ^roh^ve enrichment programs that 
not only provide instxiiction in individual aaademic di^plincs, but also 
assist the students to betier understand theinselves, to overcome adverse, 
personality traits and diose* features of their, envirbnmenu that may 
interfere with their learning, ani finfiJly, to absorb and ir^tegjat 
they learn about their environment, about their various^subjects, and 
' aboiit themselves^ . , 

The works of Bossone, Cross, Gordon, Mulica and gheerin, Cpleman, 
Roueche, and pthers give us a fairly consistent pictiire of developmental 
students and thfe' characteristics that may relate to their limited educa- 
tion^l achievement^ Cross notes that low academic achievers often 
display five principal characteristics, although not all students who are 
in need of a developmental or remedial program display each of these: 
(I) poor study habits, (2) inadequate niastery of basic academic skills, 
(3) low academic ability or low IQ, (4) psychological motivadonal 
blocks to learning, and (5) sodocultural factors relating to deprived 
family and school backgrounds. . * 

This list is at least partially supported by t)ther research findings. « 
Mulka and Sheerin, for example, ^nole that ''students from families in 
Ihe bottom quarter of income have lessahan oalle^third the chance of 
students' from ^families in the top qu]H|^ of cotjfipleung an under* 
graduate deiree/'^ Kau ndtes that low achiefvers are characterized by their 
great seU-Gnticism and upfayorable self-§valuauon:^ Jaffe and Adams' 
report thm the "students' acadeniic self-image has a stronger effectf on 
college ^ntrahce tl^^ socioeconomic status" and that studente who 
combine high grades with high self-image or low grades with high ^ 
self-image^ are less likely to drop out of college than students' who 
combine high or low grades with low self-image.* ' 

Although attempts^ especially at the community college levels have 
been made to assist students from low socioeconomic status 'groups, 
Folger states that' such status is still a significant factor in determining 
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, acadehuc success that '/paradoxically, the community colleges 
, appear to have increased college opportunities for low-status youth, and 
^ at the same tiraQ» to have increased the sodocconomic differential in 
college completion."* While much is being done through federal and 
state -programs tp enable sociaUy and econoinically disadvantaged stu- 
dents to-meet the financial requirements of attending college, little has 
been done to help'^hera overcome other barriers that appear to impede 
t{ieir edu^onal progress. In faa. Gordon notes that our ^ucational . 
systems continue to inhibit ijiinority and disadvantaged students even 
while' they are in primary grades, pordoii and Wilkersbn write "that 
"inany students from low-incdme and minority s^oup populations are 
diverted from the academic stream as early a* third ojr fourth grade by 
archaic tracking procedures,'*!" Consequently, Gordon argues that for 
disadvantaged students to have a fair oppfirtunity to earn college degrees,' 
tlw colleges mtist offer developmental coiarses. , / ' 

In addition to overcomiqg finandal»and educational obstacles, disad- 
vantaged studepts must also struggle with social forces and expectations 
that work against their achie*?ing edticational success. Astin dtes research 
studies indicating that thex6isadvantaged are .less motivated ^nd have 
■ lower academic and vocational aspirations than do people of ^gher 
socioeconomic groups and that tljis is often due to dieii- realisuc percep- 
tion that for them there are few personal and vocaticiial opportunities." 
The relevance of. these findings to .a discission of developmental 
education *Ss made obvious by Roueche and ^if k, who note tliiat the 
\iisadvantaged student, in particular, has low sclf-feisteem. Such a student 
feels powerless, alienated, and incapable of coping and adapting. 12 

The barriers caused by poor self-image and low aspiration that 
characterize many developmental- students cannot be dealt with simojy. 
1 he students need assistance from the college so that they can oy^e^t 
the environmental and parental influences that inhibit their chances 
for success. The assistance given by the college needs to be substaiitial ' 
and requires a substantial commitment, for. ihools are not exercisink 
sufficient influence in these areas to have any ^eaningfyl effect. 
Coleman notes that at present . ' -.r 

schools bring liule influence to bear on a child's achievement that is ' 
- independent of his background and general social context; and that ' 
this very lack of an independent effect means that the, inequalities "" ' 
imposed on children by their home, neighborhood, and peer envi- 
ronment are can-ied along to become ineqaaliiies with which they 
. confront adult life at die end of School.!' 

We see. then, that to Cross's list of characteristics common to low 
achievers ye might add such specific items as (1) lack of parental 
encouragement. (2) minority and/6r sex disaimination, (3) occupational 
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rather than academic preparation in the high school curriculum; (4) lack 
of motivation. (3) poor seU9mage» and (6) smse of poworlessness g^vcr 
oneself and one's environment While these items characterize molt t>asic 
writing students^it is by no means certain that they, necessarily cause 
poor aqidemic perfogmiiance. We must also be especially careful not to 
assum^ that, all or even most basic writing students are members of 
mii^ority grouf^^i^ccordin to Cross^ "the overwhelming majority of 
low iichieversywhc^ gained admis^on to colleges through o'pennloor 
policies were not ethnic minorities* They w^e predominantly the white 
sons and daughters ofl)lue<ollar workers*"'^ 

•\ ■ * 

<» Developmental Education ' . 

A comprehensive developmental education program must ajddress many 
student needs. It must provide students with adequate fihancia(l assis- 
tance; it must improve their self*image and motivation; it myst help 
thj^m take responstbiUty for and control of thtir own lives; it must 
improve their study habits; and it inust compensate for inadequate 
masiery ol basic academic skills* . ^ ' V 

Helpi?fg students develop Ijasic adademic skills is very. complex»^for 
not only does it presuppose tHat the earlier stated needs are being.met^ 
but it requires faculty with expertise in a number of acadi^mic disciplines. 
Th? two principal skills of most developmental programs are mathe^ 
maucs an3^ language arts* The language arts skills usually include 
reading, writing, speaking; apd listening, but.the language arts teachers'^ 
must also.be kiibwledgeaible in d^leaolpg^ and^socioliiiguistics, in 
, psycholinguistics and learning tj^ry, in phonics and articulation, and 
in the teaching of English a^ $<!c^d Language (ESL^. Writing 
teachers/ for ^example, find their 3)M>rk is closely related to and often 
pattially dependent upon studfintsVcustomary 'manner ijf ^iewin^ and 
speaking about ^heir environment, their ability to read, their vocabulary, 
^and their experfence in developing their thoughts.^ A curso^y^ cxarfiina- 

^ tion of jjust a few of the ^lemenis that the writing teacher must be 

, concerned with may serve to suggest the complexity of teaching 
deveIopmenta^ writings " . ^ . 

TKe most respe^ed and comprehensive study of teaching developr 

.1|niental urriting is Shaughnessy*s Errors and Expectations, which outlines^* 
the various writing problems developmental students have and the ways 
.in which ^he and othefs^have^ worked with these students. ^(Because of 
the significance of this text and Shau^messy's other. works# her term 
6fl^irSs most often used by English teachers in place of the more common 

K'tctm^euelopmenttl, remedial, or compel . ^ 



Shaughnessy divides hot study of writing problems into chapters on 
handwriting and punctuation, syntax, coipHjion errors, spcUing, vocabu- 

* iflafy, asfci units of writing larger ,than the sentence. In each chapter 

she putlincs what the basic writers 'she'' has^ worked with know and do 
not know, and how theij'. lack of knowledge in oSie are^ affkts theit 
performance ih otlJers. tor. example, she notes in *t^e chapter on 
. handwriting and fSundtuation tha& basic writers* have onIy*ftnuc^ . 

, com^mand of the use of pdiods, icommas, and ^pitals and almost no 
familiarity with the correa use of coloris, semicolons, parentheses, 
Jyphens, dashes, ellipsis poiuts. and brackejs. As a result they cannot ' 

*^se parentheses and dashes to overcome the "linearity' of sentences," 
they cannot use the colon as a means of economically presenting a 
series, nor can they use punauation to. provide a "map", that signi- 
fies to the reader the relationships, changes «hd continuity of their 
thoifghis.^* . . - ^ 

' M&t basic writing teacHtrs have firsthand exiperiencc with, such 
writing. In fact, it is*not uncommon to find in the writing <}f a single 
student many of the problems Shaughnessy mentions, as these samples 
< from two students at my college indicate: • ' V 

Cars axc^ lot of trouble. My car. for instance, whci^ I fricst bought it, 
I had No ideal that it cost rhc so much money to keep it'^up, (in ^ 
if shape) number 1, tMi^as the tititlc to lie change from the 
proprietor to mc. ^ & 
/ Secondly, ihier was liflp plates that iva& n^cd for •the; par. 
thirdly, insurance that wSalso dafinitely needed Also^ty stik^, 

* ^ all which was costly ancf just liiebegann^ - 

- A perspn^s car tells what kind of person he is just likcf^his home, 
but, the up keep of it the cleaimees the dme you take' with it 
wheather iu run dowA or kept well. If ypu car is always dirty * 
on die out and in side peopj^ will figure i^ou are the same way 
dirtj^ out side and down in you? heart, aWt tellsa^ot about a person ' 
life and what kind of pers<ww ht really is if y^^ 

Shaughnessy says that these wriiihg problems are not the re^uk of 
ignorance of the relationship between die parts? oiFs writtq;K<^position, 
biit from students' unfamiliarity With the standard conventions for 
showing those relationships. ' - 

Although bjr^l drilling and speaking ei^ordses are often helpful in 
teaching students to write, thereifre signUic^ritdiffeirences between oral 
.and written codes. Many of these differences are discussed in Hirsch's 
The Philosophy of Composition, and.ihc basic writing student's reliance 
||n the Oral code at" the ..eatperise of writing is discussed in Ong's 
'Literacy and Orality in dm Times."" The works of linguists such as 
ti^bov. Shuy, and Wolfram substantiate Shaughnessy's claim that the 



speechiif minority and disadyanuged itudenti^i^ grammaucal. although 
not nectrs^tly in agreement vSith ccmventions 0f either spoken or written 
j^tandar^ dialect Tlie issue bf standards and .cprrectness frequently 
arises when one wiDrks with basic writers, esp^ally.i£ they are froar\ 
isiSlated rural areas or^e minofity students, ajs; for instance/whea orife 
exiamihes the way som^^H^^iistandard speakers show time, person, and 
numj?^. As we kinow, thc^ rules in marty nonstaridard dialects make it 
unnecessary to use flultiple linguistic markers to sigiiiify a sitigfe • 
semantic item. (Thus, in soipe.dialeds^ there is no needa^to add^an 
ending to the veA gpr in ^The boy goes to the store'' \^ince^ the 
inflection serves only to repeat linguistic information— that the subjert^ 
> third-person sihgular—already contained in^heVord i>oy;) We have' 
learned that frequently the nonstandard writeir^'and ^p^ker is not 
incorrectly applying grammatical rules, but.rather is often .using a 
different sct^ of rules^ How the student cart be^leam to use the 
standarti setotrules requires knowledge^of fields outside the traditional 
training of English teachers, who generally do not have the requisite 
knowledge of linguistics, language deveto'pment, and the methods usjed 
in teaifibing English as a Secdhd Language. - - . 

\ ■• ■-• ■ . . 

Approaches to the Tcachihg of Bask Wrifinj^ ^ " . 

TTie es&ys that follow directly address the concerns of basic writing 
* teachers and those who teach basic writing teachers: The essays focu^xin 
program desigon and evaluation, teacheruraining, and research. Most of 
the basic writing courses descritied in thj? four essays in Part 11 altow 
students to concentrate only on those areas of writing with which they 
have difficulties. Most of tt^ese wrhing programs rely to some degree on 
the studenu' native competencies and intuitions about language; conse- 
quently, the programs often emphasize exercises that require the slbdents 
to read their writing aloud, listen to it, and then edit with both eyes 
and ears. Some of the programs also put into practice, either consciously 
or not. Bloom's mastery learning theory: clearly stated objectives, a hi(ar* 
archy of skills, and flexible 'sched|4les that allow students to spend is - 
much time as it necessary meeting rather high performance aiteria^** 
The lessons £^d writing assignments in these prog;rams tend to be short, 
always beginning at a level that assures the'student initial success. 
Students usually progress through the lessons at their own pace, often 
doing individualized or individually assigiied lessons, and 'always re- 
ceive an immediate response from the instructor. The students work 
much mor^closiely with their instructors than is. typical of other college 
courses, and the insuructors, consequemTy, have additional ofiiportunity 



• ia provide encouragement and supisort Given' wftat Ve- fchow al^it ' 
^ l^ic jvriung stvdenu-^thekWckg^^ aspirations; sifu\ se^^^c&nce^k 
•rit is* clear tjiat Venose instructor-student relatio^iship: isSecejisary. , 
* .-Others of ih*e programs de$tribe<i dg not aujniptioieparate writitig 
jnto a s^t qf subskijls, hut oatherJteach '^jatmg as^jj. hi^^ pr^ceSS.,, 
^In prograiiis Tik« the one describeil Jiy^^aftwell" siudepa' learri ihe' 
i snhskilli as they aic. needisd in the pj*3€ess*of tlieir tQi!!^ing, 2\s*|^ij^ t 
ndt^ in his esiay in TPiBr't V, research has yet t6 verify wh«;h*of these 
two aj^roaehes— teaching w|itfng as a sequfenfe of slcijls or t&ching it 
as ah organic process— is more sound. Hirsfh hypothesizes that it is 
likely that both' approaches ^re. partially coctect. If is possible that the\ 
best approach, based on careful analysis of the types of wrijdiijg problems 
the students have, may vary from institution to institution, from dass^ 
^^dass, from student to student. Based on the methods^ found to^ be 
successful in the programs described in this collection? however, it ^ 
appears that studems who hav^evere difficulties with standard dialect, * 
usagc.^ and sehtencecraXt may learn by studying one element at a 
time, wliile basic writers who have fewer problems may better profit from 
.aTOorewganicapproaijrh'. * * - ^ 

Perhaps the mostSignifii^nt feature of all the basic Writing courses 
described here is the requirenftent that .students do an exuraordinary . 
amount of wriling. Unlike iheiradj^tional freshman cotnposition course, 
the basic writing course usually jrequires that students write daily. And 
even a lesson that concenu-ates pn mastery of only one feature of writing 
u||ally concludes by requiring that the student deraonstr^rte mastery by 
woUng a controlled paragraph or theme. . . v • > 

Knottdedgeje^ course structure alone, however, will not insure that a 
basic w:q^ng teacher ^ift succeed, since much of the content orfe needs 
to«|luiow to teach .basic writing is ngt what most writing teachers study 
in their graduate programs. For such teachers and, even more so, for 
teachers of future teachers of basic, writing, Gefvert's essay in Part IV 
provides a guide through the tnost recent theories'and findings regarding 
those areas of basic writing that deal with interference and surface 
features as well as fompqkiing as a process. 

While the types of writing prohtems that warrant the concern of the. 
basic writing teacher at one school tntfy primarily, or atr least most 
immediately, be surface onesUsyntax. grammar, standard 4ialect— at 
another school the basic writing teacher n)ay start a course with more 
rhetorical concerns, such as organization. devclopment,.coherence, audi- 
ence, and style. Such concerns aire the principal focus of one of^the three 
courses deicribed by Spann and Foxx .and the courses .^escribed by 
Hartwell and Crosby. These are also the primary concerns of Briif fee's' 
artide on training peer tutors. Like the other writers, Bruffee emphasizes 



the import|tn<»bfaccessilM!ity^'=nex individu^ttn^cuon, and 
frequept sinii prompt Kspoasc and cnccH^gemertt. FuriK&more. he 
describes a rig(Mious prograim fdr^ trainm^ peer.tutorsrdiat can be^e^^ly 
•adapicd fctt-^fecdvely-Oraming full-fime teacher 

.The essays by Johnson and Brown in Part III discuss writing assess- 
ment. Johnson argues that student-written wsays provide the best basi^ 
for placing students in 'the proper writing course.' However, as many of 
•m know> the time and cost involved in administering and grdfcng such 
placement essays often make using them unfeasible. As^ less sSisfactor^ 
but'nohetheiess lair and reliable, ahemative^ Johnson . recommends a 
carefully constructed objective test of the students* Jcnowledge of writing 
.skills. Brown reyiews the types of te§ts basic writing teachers Snd 
administrators may use and the purposes each' type serves. Like Johnson. 
Brown caudons that no test can serve all purposes and that care must 
be used' in selecting a test inst^njent n 

The second essay of the collection dcsaribes sohie of the characteristics 
of student wriung. Perl's essay focuses on thfi writing 'process v^sed by 
some basic writers and the differences.between diis process and the 
copQposing process of inore skilled writes. She notes that even in the 
process of writing^ these students are often insecure, frequently stopping 
themselves, constantly checking for errors, and uncertain as' to the 
direction in which to head. Perl notes that basic writers so frequehdy 
interrupt themselves in the composing process to correct surface features 
that' they Ipse track' of their lihoughts; thus, their writing is often 
incoherent'.and disjointed ln' response to tftis habit of basic writers, 
a teacher can either have students ignore surface problems in order to 
concentrate on composing and ho]^ they will masterthe sjandard code 
through greater exposure to good reading and writing, Or the teacher 
can help students master the standard code first so that they do not. 
interrupt their composing unnecessarily. Which of ^these instructional 
approaches ia-more viable is uncertain, but it may,' again, very much 
depend Upon the degree to Which students' composing is interrupted 
by such surface features. Of course, any actual instrtictionai program 
will include something of both iinethods, and we can best judge ^^he 
effectiveness of a prograrh by looking at the writing the students produce. 
* We should remain aware of the importance of research and the 
valuable service it provides classroom teachers. Students will not master 
basic skills simply because their teachers are sensiuve^nd empathedc 
or^ethnicsllly or cultur^ly simijar. Of paramount impo^ance is die 
teacher's knowledge of die subject matter and his or her'abiiity to impart 
that knowledge. Hoeber's concluding bibliography provides ready access 
to miMch of the present body of research on composiuon and on basic 
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wnqng specifically, and Hir5ch's|trtide,su^fests furthetiyreas'th3t need 
tt>;hfc researched ^atefuily\so*thai we tan acGAmulaie a vcrifkbie body 
o£{«ioWiedig<jthaiianfacrea(Ulybuiltupon.'* ^ *, 

PrcUpects of die Discipline 

7ne initial intention of ibis collection was. to tjtring together views of 
- pepple^ho had earlier spo^p or writtcii alwut differept aspects of 

• basic education and teaching writing. We*e3cpcc3£ed the essays to cover. 
the wide range that they do, but we are, quite frankly, surprised at 
the degree to which the various essays reinforce one another, build upon 
common principles, arid provide an assuring sgnse that teaching basic 
writing is a discipline. The disagreetnents, too. are reassuring, for they 
remind lis thac'there is still much to be IbniecL *^ 

- Beyond these reasons there is a very practical justificadon for* this 
coHcaion; while teaching" positions in English diminish in numfcer, 
moS-e an4 mori people ar<? being hired to i(^ach basic writing. »The 
i^urnber of tenure ir jw& positions in cornposition and rhetpric has grown 
rapi^y, and in 1976 the Modern Language Association ficiund it neces- 
sary to e^aWish a separate j^b classification called "developihental 
English."" Worth writes that "to tft& extent that allege teachers are 
wanted at all. there is'a market of sorts for teachers of composition and 
reading. ar\dfo^ persons able to work with students most of whom would 
never have gbne beyond high school until very recently."" 

As teachers^ of basic writing, we have come through the first stage 
of our own change.. We have become accustomed to meeting in our 
classrooms students Who, a;s Bruffee notes, "could not, or would not, 
write sentences in a way-tliat made sense to us," who "did not think 
as we thought;" who "did not value what we vpliied.'^and who "mis- 
consiructf what we had asked them to do in ways that were beyond our 
ability ip comprehend"*' We have recogniied and attempted to rectify 
ouT'Iack iof knowledge and our shortcomings as teachers of writing. 
Intthe process we have come to recognize the complexity of the task^ 
students are asked to acxprhplish and the virtues and sophistication bf- 
the iesoprces they bring to it. As a result \*re are better able to respect,* 
support, and encourage our students. Only more complete knowledge 

• will better enable us to teach them. 
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Perl use^ the writing im>cess as a; means of understanding thi 
prewriimg habits of basic writing students. The informatian gaim^ 
through her study reveals much that niodifies our current views of 
the basic writer and ought/ Uicrefore, to niodify the instructor's 
methodology in working with tl^ bsmc writ^^ 



For oytr one hundred years Amorkan colleges have offered courses in 
written composition, but only in the past ten years Jiave researchers 
begun ito study how people write. It was not luuir 1969 that Emig 
showed that composing—the procedure through which writers Tp6t 
words on a page (a form a text—is amenable to research and warrants 
the cpiKern of all writing tochers. Her pioneeiing work on the com- 
posing processes of twelfth-grade students 'was followed in 197S by 
Gr%ves*s work on^^compbsing processes of seven year blds.^ By raising 
pertinent questions on process. Emig and Graves inaugurat^ a new 
direction in the field of written composition; Uije sti^^y of the anions 
through which written produ^ take form. . 

Emig recognked that the laSc of knowledge concerniiig th* nature of 
the comfx>sing process placed composition teachers on shaky peda- 
gogical grounds, /^s she put it ^ ^ ' . 

^ If certain elemenu in a ceruin ordei: characterize the evolution of all 
^ s^tudent writing, or even most writing in a given mode, and very 
little is known about these elemenu or iheir ordering, the teaching 
of composition proceeds for both studenu and teachers as a meu* 
^ physical or, at best, a wholly intuitive endeavor;^ C 

Using a ca^ study approach, Emig exltmined the composing pro- 
cesses of eight twelfih-grJide students who ranged in skill from adequate 
to highly proficient. In order to, aid her in discovering what students 
do as they write, Emig used a tape reorder and instructed her students 
to "compose aloud," that is, to verbalize whatever thoughts aoss^d their 
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two dthcr ^ssionsrehey .discussed with her partioilar pieces of writing 

completed between: sesslons^and riftcinories of tlieir -previous writing 

experieriik • ^ * 

Ai a nr^uh of her'&tudy, Eniig identified left dimensions of iKe* 

<x>mpOsiiig process that, had rarely been giveiv^the attention /he believed 

they deserved* the context 6l writing/ th& nature of the stimulus, pre- 

writing* planning* starting, corhposingaloud» reformulating, stopping, 

contemplating the product, anfl the influence that teachers of compost* 

tion seem to have 6n their sti^dents' writing.* She fd^nd that her students 

engaged in two dominant modes of composing, the extensive and the 

reClexive, each mode'b^ng '^characteriagd by processes of ditferent 

lengths with different clusterings of components*.': 

• ' ^ ' * • 

Reflexive writing has a far longer prewriting period; -^starting, 

stopping, and contemplating the prioduct are more discernable 

mofhents;. and reformulation occurs more ^fre^uently. Reflexive 

writing occurs^ often as pdetry; the engiis^ment with the field of 

discourse is at o^e commiued and exploratory. Tfie self>is. the rhi^f 

audience— or« occasionally, a trusted peer.* 

Extensive writing occurs chiefly as prose; the attitude toward th^ 

field of discourse is often deuiched and re'pbrtorial« Adult othet^, 

notably teachers, are the chief audience for extensive writing.^ r 

Emig*s findings led her to challenge m^ny of thecurrept assumptions 
and practices of writimg' teachers. She pointed out that while extensive 
writingris the mode favored by most teachers* reflexive writirig; receives 
more sustained interest from stiidents« This, she sugi§;ested« accounts in 
part for the "limitedt and limiting/*^ writing experience' of most 
secondary school students. Furthermore^ £mig concluded that teachers pf 
composition "underconceptualize and oversimplify ihe process of^cotp* 
posing.''^ Her work stands ^s the^irst attempt* to alert teachers to 
the many iruric^es that begin to emerge when attention is given 
to the composing process. . v • . . s » 

In 1973 Graves investigated the writing processes of ^seven-year-old 
children. He analyzed the themes that appeared in the wridng of 
ninety-four children^ obsecved the behaviojrs arid surategies of^urteen 
children while they were writing in either "fo^™^*' or *■ informal" 
classroom setiings. and focused .particular attention on eight children^ 
reporting one as a case study. Bdsed on his observations of how children 
writ^, Graves divided his seven year olds into twp types, each exhibiting 
distinctive characteristicsv According to Graves^ reactive writeis aro those 
who need immediate rehearsal in order to write, who use overt language 
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to accompany -writing, who proofread, at the word levcl'find who lack a' 
sense oi^udisnce. Reflective writers are those swfao reh^S^ t^unimally/ 
befoie beginrtirfg: ib wrtte. who compose sifemJy 'for the most part, who 
reread periodrcally arthe word or pjirasc levct aqd.who have a gj owing , 
sense of tbeir audience* * ' 

In addition tci tl^ese and other specific fiiidingi. Emig'^nd ^Graves 
eskhUshed imjx^rtan't methodological precedents for future research. 
They showed tha^ detaciledj systematic: observation is possible through a ' 
xase study approach, ThciTwofk demonstrates diat case study research 
canj;»'ovid^;ihe rich.* albeit tenuuve, findings dial will help' generate 
nw^Jieories and hypQtheses^menab'le to testing and analysis. In the 
lainder of this ariicl^^ I will report findings from my own work in 
^hich I used ihe case si ud)f method to examine composing processes 
mohfi basic writers.* , ' 



.Ovetyiew of ih^ Study 

■ *. ■ ' . ■• 

The research reported here addressed thre^ major questions: (1) How do 
basic writers writt? (2) Hovsr can their writing processes be analyzed? and 
(3) What docs.an jncreased understanding, of their processes suggest 

• about the nature of the composing process iagenertil and irfJ; manner in 
which writing is t^ght in 4he schpols? 

I. chose to stiidAjmskilled writers in a community college for two 
reasons. First, students whose writing is judged as "<teficieni" in lan- 
guage skills and whose linguistic and ed\icational backgrounds set them 
apart from thejietier-prepared, traditional college students are a growing 
segnfigift of the college population. Second, such students have be^n 
most seriously^'consttained by the traditional approach "used to' teach 
writing, the ^'product drientation" that focuses on the errors of per- 
formance without acknowledging the writing competencies that lie, 
' beneath the st4rface. * " . ' ^ 

• A'n undlrlying assumption in this study was that an adequate under- 
standing of a huni^n process will most likely develop from observing 
'pcople-while they engage in that process. Observation alone, however, 
is not enough. A systeftna4ic method for repordng what has been observed 
is aliS* crucial. In this s<iidy I devised a coding' system for describing 
and analyzing what students do as they write. This method provided 
a way of viewing oj» one page the movements and behavioral sequence 
of a student's cotnpoSin^ process; away of delerminAig the frequency 
and duration of each,.behavior; afid a way of assessing the relation 
of each behavior to. the whole process. Using this coding system^ 
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>I constnitted.a c»mpo&ingrstyle sheet for each stud^t Study of the ^ 
style sfteeu revealed the patterns of «i^«MKKnt's proc^ these; patterns^ 
:aIiowed«ihys to determine; simiiaritiei^ aAd difference among the grdup 
jof students. ♦ . ^ ^ , . 

TheCotttge - ' . . . . , ^ ) 

ThQ stu4y took place during ti^e 1975<^76 fall semester a£ £ugehib Maria 
* de HQ?tos Community Coll^ Of the City University of New York. 
Established in 1970 ^d (^itbd^ately placed in one of the most economic 
cally depressed areas of New York» the south Bronx, Hostos Community ' 
College was designai with a dual purpose: to handleohe excess of new 
students expected to enroll at the City University as a result of i^ newly 
instituted open sidniissions policy and to serve the needs of the lurban 
poor who inhabit the Brcmx ghettoes. The students who ^attend Hostos 
are nonuraditional college students, impoverished both hy economic 
circumstances and a lack of sound educational exporience. 

The Students . * 

In order to represent a range of educational background and experience ; 
and yet remain within reasonable case study limits, I seleaed five • 
studen^'for this study; One was a Puerto Rican male, twenty^ne years ^ 
old, who had dropped out of high school to join th^ VS. Marines 
|nd was^now hoping to improve bis economic situation by getting a 
college educatioit Two, a male^^nd a female; were Jamaican students 
, who had come to this coonu7 for high school and had stayed on to 
ahend college; and two were black American females, one a recent high / 
school graduate Uving at home, the other a twenty-seven-Vear-old high 
school drppout wijth four children, of har ownC All represenjted the first 
generations of their famifies to attend college. 

The students had been placed into the Libra program at Hostos, 
an interdisciplinary basic skills program desiigned to link college^level 
"content** courses with basic^level reading and writing courses«<^^ All of 
the students were native speakers of £ngl&h. All tested below the 10.0 
grade level on a nationally standardise reading test (scie TaUe 1), and 
all of their placement essays exhibited the 'Vriung deficiencies'^ asso* 
dated with basic writers: ''an inability to organize, poor diction, com- 
mitment of gross errors in grammar,' and an inadequate knowledge of 
punctuation and mechanics«''^^ 

Sincq Libra ia a ''block*' program, all students in this study had 
identical schedules and attmded Uie same r^^ss^ Furthermore, through 
my deliberate choice, all of the students in the study were members 




of , my writing class. I made this ^choice ior {wo- rSasons. Fifst.'hy* 
selecting my own^tfidents for'the rcsc^ch; I would kiiow'fir«hand what 
* they were studying in their contaw courses and thu^ would be able to 
coh^W topics "for^^ writing . scions thi^i legitimatefy reflected' 
'classrooih Work. Second, from working ^ith, ^ elating4o. and getting to 
.Vnow^ my students, in (fee daily, interactive manner thai: enhances 
\t£&ehij^ I would most likely develop |he rapport and trust nefcs&ary 
for case study, process research- I decided that these consideration* 
outweighed the need 'to jtiitify claims of "objectivity/* since, aeaung 
the customary distance between subjea and ob^rver may have made it 
virtually impossible to conduct the study at all. • 

I inijfbduced the study to the studen^durinf^ass time and presented 
it as a collaborative effort between the students and the teacher. I ex- 
plained that although teachers uy to "teach writing," they don't really 
know how individual studerus actually compose and that ope of the 
only ways to discover this is to observe students in the process. The study. 
I concluded, ^ould be one in which the students provided the means by 
which tepchers would learn more about their task. All fifteen students 
in my class Volu&ieered for the study wjth the undeistan^ing that there 
would be five sessions, eacl^iaking placi outside of -class time. Noneof 
the five students' selected missed apy of fiie sessions. Although there- 
was no mention of remuneration, once the data'colle^ion was complete, 
I paid die students for theur time and^partidpation. V' 

TheD^^ign i . 

I* met with each of the students for five individual one-and-a-half-hour 
sessions. Eour of the s^ons were devoted to writing and oiie to an 
open-ended, in-depth interview concerning the student's perceptions'and 

Table 1 



, Reading Scores; California Achievement Test, Level 5 



Student 


Vocabulary 
(Grade. 
Level) 


ComprehcnxIoQ 
(Grade 
Level). ' 


Total 
(Grade 
Level) 


Tony 

Dee ...... 

Stan . . ^ . . . 
Tfin 

Beverly .... 


9.7 
10.5 
^10.0 
6.6 
»7.0 


10.1 
7.6 

^ £ 9.8 
1 ?.8 
8.2 


9.9 
'8.9 
9.9 ^ 
7.2 
7.6 
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memories of wrking and writing instruction. When timt permitie^^ I 
questioned studenu at th^end bl each^of th? writing *sessioi>^ on their* 
{Inceptions of their own^wjfiting prcyess^and on the. choices they made 
vf hik writing.* All of the sessions took place in a soundproof room. in the 
College library^ and*all scions were tape xecorded XSfee'TaBIe 2^fof 
partituIarsNafinidUvid^al sessions*) . ' ^ ^ 

Ck>mposing Aloud , 

. ■ ' • - ■ ■ - * . ■ 

* Customarily* people coni(X)se to theAiiselves. a consequence, most of 
what goes on during this process is hidden ^om an observer. In an * 
attempt to bring to light the patterns and movements that occur during 
composing, I followed Emig's e3campte in directing the student^ to 
compo&e aloud, to verbalize, as mucH as possible whatever (hey were 
thinking from the time they received the topic to the time they considered 
themselves finished. I: realized, as did Emig, that nobody can say every- 
thing that comes to i^ind Sa students' verbalizations cannot be taken 
as anything more than a rough approximation of events that retrain ' 

i Table2 



. Design of the Study 



. Session 


Mode 


Topic 


' Pirectiont 


. 1 


Extensive 


Society . 
and CuItiMre 


Student! toM to 
compose aloud; no 
, other directions 






*$ociety 
and Culture 


given. 


E 


Reflexive 


Students told to 
compose aloud; no . 
other direclioni 
given* • 






Interview: 




• 


. Writing 
Profile 




4 


Extensive 


Capitalism 


* Students told to ^ 
compose aloud; 
also directed to ^ 
talk out ideas be- 








fore writing. 




Rcflexbe 


Capitalism 


Studentrtold to 
compos^ aloud; 
also directed to * 
talk out ideas 
before writing. 
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largely ihternial apdlneffable, !! is also conceivable that askii^g students 
16. confipose aloud changes the process subsianiiaili{, .that cbtriposing 
aloud isr not the same as silent composing. These and other Mieihodo- 
. logical issues cai^only be settled .through further research. 

•^heTofllRarf* • * . . ' * . \ • 

. -All of the students in this study were enrolled in •;Sjtnnse entitled 
"InurodUction to'Social Science^ which I attended as' part of the basic 

• writing program. The topics dfiosen for sessionsi^'e and four of my 
study y/ere drawn directly frori the material presented and discussed 

* in the social .^ience class and ^ere typical of thk imper^nal, formal 
. assignments required in collegt courses. The topics chosen for sessions 

t\>!o and five referred to the same general rnaterial but asked die students 
tb take a personal approach.* The general topics were "Society and 
Culture': for session* one atfd two and "Qpitalism" for sessions four 
and five. It should be nojed that before sessions one and two took place, 
the terms ideology and cultural 'beliefs were discussed in class, along 
widi the American principle of equal opportunity. Similarly, prior to 
sessions four and five, classroom discussion focused on the rise of 
capitalism as an economic system. ^Antecedents to capitalism were 
explained as well as its concomitant problems. Thus, the concepts and' 
. the vocabulary used in the phrasing of the topics in this study should 
have been familiar to die students. The topics and their sequence were 
as follows: * 

Session 1 . • • 

Topic Society and Culture [EjtlensiveJ , : 

Directions: Answer the question below by relating it to class discus- 
siAjs, readings, and your general khowJedge of the problems of New 

York City. Give examples to illustrate your ideas, but remember that 
, you are being asked to< write about the general problems of New 
York City and their effect on the society as a whole, not on your 
personal life. * , - 

Question: All societies have ideological beliefs. One of the ideologies 
; . of American society is that all men are created equal. In what sense • 
is this cultural belief being threatened today by the financial aisis 
of New York City? 

^ Se&ion2 ' \ 

TopicrSociety and Cuhiure [Reflexive] 
^ Direciions: Durihg this session, you are being asked to write bn your - 
personal Ihoughis and feelings about a particular AmericatfBeli^f. 
You may bandk^ihc topic in any way you like, but remember that 
, you axe hping askedLto relate the topic to your personal experience. 
Question: All societies have ideological beliefs. One the ideologies 
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of American sockty is thai all ma^^are created equal. If this is uue, ^ ? 

then you and the members of your* family axe equal to jeveryone else ' * 
in^^Xmerica. pes^ibe your personal reaction to Uie last statement ' 
* aiuldefinc what ''being equar'^nieans to yott ^ , T 

• * . ■ ■ . ^ • 

S^swon 4 • . 

* Topic Capitalism {Extensive] * * ^« . 

Directions; Oisaus theil^llbwing'stateinent Ibasecf on your readings^ 
class Qotes* and your gcnaral knowledge of American society. 

^ IStatement: Define capitalism and* explain how .it oper^es in . 
America today/ . 

Topic Capitalism [Reflexive] 

Direaions: Answer the foUowing cfUestion tising as many details oY 
examples from your life as you like. ^ i 

Question: Do ydu believe in the Ameriotn capitalist system? Why 0{ 
why not? , ^ . » 

The fol]owing are exiamples of student writing prcKiuced in resporise . 
to each ol topics: * • - 

Dee 

♦ Session I 

In own Society today* it is said that jail men are Created Equal. « 
Now they are forced to look at a Fitiandal Crisis. This wilt £^ro 
Effect the black man in our Society more than anyone Else, decause 
he has al^ay had to work harder than ajnyone elsb to get What he ■ ■ * 
Warned. If the statement all 1nf)en are Creaif^ Equal is ture^ 
-M^ShouId he have to Work harder to gtt on top. Th e whit e mu n 
i do t t ' t tik ^f Kat this -I don't think the Financial Crisis is going\io 
Effect that White man as much a$s«the black ma^n, because the White 
s man can get t>ver by the €bIor of his Skin;^Most People Come to 
New York Wh-With the idea NewYork is where the money is at< . ^ 
Well the money i* here, but Who Know Where? These people also 
believe that You Can get an Equal Chahce for a job if you have a 
Education. Weill guess that part of it is probably lure, Now that ^ 
New York is having a Financial Crisis these People Won't be able to 
get jobs Wheather they have a good Education or nou These people 
«-Came from the Environm^MUvfiere they grew i(p because they 
^« ^ Wanted to fmd a Stronger Culture and perhaps Start all over again, 
Now these people will probably look at New York as a place what 
their bigficit D biggest dreams were lost . 

Lisa . , . . . ^ •■ 

Session 2 - 

I don't believe that equality is being practist ta .the fullest in 
American Society today. American Society may say that everyone- is * 
equal. But they don*t practial or treat everyone equal. Being equ^I 
means that-every-anyohe can buy land, property, or live ahywh/ere ^ 
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they w^nr to if ihcy can pay the asking fSrice* rcgardfcss of $cx. color, 
or It also mcani ^di individuat has the same rights as 

anoihtr within the laws. Bu| I miust admit things arc bett^ ihen 
they were yrars ago. Years ago when A^ictican Society talked about 
equiality that mem for only certain class of pa^lc. Blacks.couldh't 
byy landare live where they wanted ta There were ♦separation in 
TOMtns whites lived in Une houses and had thfe besi* Biii Blacks 
had to live in rundown^ tuHises which they didn't own. And had to 
work very bard In Oelds for what they got Today things haven 
change but ihcy are a lot better. It could still use sonie improve- 
ment. Som«iinics wc still can't live in the so call better area of the 
Wdty . Even if you have the money- This not only goes for housing but 
Jobs as well. Do you know how it feel to walk into a place to buy 
something or to askXaivquestion and the looks erftn the way they 
answer, or their roaner of speech tone you get- It*s degrading. But I 
think that Blacks P.IL or any nationality should be treated Or has 
the samr right to live or go where they picace. I think we contributed 
a lot to this country. We shotxld be given 6)ual opportunity just as 
much as the next maiL 
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Capitalism whidi is very well portrayed by the Story of the 
from Venis'' shows the way in which he makes is living by trading 
goods fronv other lands and making a huge profits. Now -hras the 
years prolonged countries were coping this principle. England 
became the major figure in Capitalism. This ifjjea spread like wild 
fire that today America shows a ^eat deal in Capitalism. Today 
it has been Vnodified by rising surpluses and increasing tl^. produc- 
tion. Alexander. Gimbles. and Macy are making an abundant 
amount of pirofit based'on the idea that if you take the surplus from 
the productftn and return it by -tief^ replacing either man or 
machine thf production will inaea^. e.g.: If one man was baking 
50 loveas of bread per day and receaves a paym^cnt of s^y two lovers 
a day. ^fh«fe^Then the employer hiric^.anpther baker at ihe-«iy^ 
same wage/the employer would be getting an inaease of 96 loveas 
a day instead of 48. This is the principle which America is usihg 
today. i 

■ .' • ■ - ,■ "» ■; 

Tony \ 
• Sessions ' ' - " 

I believe in America capitalist system because it is the only way - 
of life I know^What I know^from the one oil\pr system* for example ^ 
communism. I.wouldtsef perfer to live jn a capitalist system, for in 
^ capitalist system you have th* oppu^unity to get ahead /if you 
have the ability. In America they offer you the oppurtunity-nto get 
the aWIiiy through education. Whete as -in- in a communism 
country, if you have the ability they donot offer you the oppurtunity 
to get ahead Because it is ran under dictatorship, which dictates thai 
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- aU are equal. This k not true / for muiiy reason. 4iere is just one 
general exa^iple with the dicuior ol a commuim 
diclalor is always going to live Ikrtier tlian his dictatees aldng with 
his friends, and (amily, I would not be able to live in a system/wheie 
I Mm told Iiow to live; ' ' ' 

Findings . - 

A major finding of thii study is that all five students displayed consistent 
composing processes: the behavioral subsequences prewriting, writing,- 
and editing appeared in sequential patterns that were recognizable aaoss 
^ writing $|^ions and across students. While the tone, the mood, and the 
specific cOTiterit ol each session differed, the data show that each student 
employed certain strategies in order to write-^pnd that structurally the 
unfolding of these str?itegies occurred in discernible and stably patterns^ 
This consistency suggests a mucngreater^ internalization of process 
than has ever before been suspecurd Since the written products of basic 
writers often look arbitrary, observers commonly assume that the stu- 
dents]^ approach is also arbitrary* However, just as ShaughniKsy points 
out that there is *'very Hide that is random , • in what they have 
written,'' *2 obseryauon, very liide appears random in fwp 

they write* Basic writers have stable composing processes which they use 
whenever they are presented with a writing task. While die consistency 
argues against seeing these students as beginning writers* it does not 
necessarily imply that they are ^proficient writers. Indeed, their lacksof 
proficiency may be attributable to the Way in which prematia^e and rigid 
attempts ttt|^rrect and edit dieir work truncate the flow of composing 
without ii^ntially improving the form of what they have written. 
I will revS|fi| greater detail my observations and conclusions in the 
following sUlKtions that treat the three m^jor aspects of composing— 
prewriiing,' writing, and editing. 

Prewriting ^ 

Prewriung played a minimal role in the composing processes (aPthe 
students in this study. Time spent. prewriting ranged from 1.5 to 7 
minutest 'with an average time of 5.5 minutes. During this brief time, 
these students used three principal types of planning for developing 
their ideas on a given topic 

I: Rephrasing the topic until one word or an idea in the topic con* 
nects with die student's expedience. This establishes a connection 
between the student as writer and the field of discourse. The student 
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• then has "ah event" or "an^pcri&tfce" in mind before-Avrifing. 
, . ■ • begins. ' ' y _ ' .• ; ' • 

2j;NarroWipg down the topic through dicliot'Qimmng pr"das^ 
\ This breaks the I;fi^ge conceptual category ih-the topic (e.g., equlsil-- 

ity) into two mamigcable pieces 4or writing (e.g., rich .vs. poor). 
• S. Focusing on a key word in the ;opic. initiating a string of aS»- 
* ciauohs io^that yord and then developing one <^ ta^ 

associations during the.writing (e.^. . equality ^justice -^criminals ' 
-^raurddr-^&ntiol <^guns). 

When stu(j[ehu* plannjng proceeds in an? of these ways, they begin to 
write with a s«fnse of direction. Often they recognize that die act of 
writing itself may change some cd their initial formulations and that 
these will have to be reworked on subsequent drafts. To the extent diat 
1^, such an understanding was' clear to them, these students were similar 
to more proficient writers. Howper, basic writers rarely maintain this 
initial sense of flejcibility and distance once rewriting occurs. 

A fourth type of planning^ behavior also .occurred* at t^m^ during 
prewriting.: Students read, die topic a few times, indicated that they, 
were not sure whajt diey wanted to write, but slated that they would 
''figure it out" as t|iey went along. In these instances Uieir first sentence 
was often a rephrsising of the question. Then, after this first sentence 
was down on paper, planning began. Through tomposing aloud, Uiey 
projected what they thought ought to come next and in this way clarified 
what they wanted to write about After the clarifying took place, diey 
moved back to writing and alternated between planning and writing 
throughout most of Uie discourse. This antidpaiory planning or pro- 
jecting ahead to determine what will come next appeared frequently 
during die writing itself, even alter students had begun writing with a 
secure sense of direction. ^ . ' ' ' V 

Little time was thiis spent on prewriting. But this does not mean that " 
planning necessarily suffered The su^ategies commonly associated with 
prewriting, such as planning and devising possible approaches to the 
to|^, occurred even more.frequently ^ with.even greater effect upon 
, the subsequent productij>n of discourse once wriung had begun. One 
♦ might be tempted to conclude, therefore, that students begin wiriting 
prematurdy and that the planning and clarifying of-,what they want to 
write ought ta<ome firsL . ' ♦ , ^ 

In contrast to such a conclusion, however, the data here suggest that 
certain strategies, such as creating an assodauon to a key word, focusing 
in and narrowin^^^wn the topic into manageable pieces, dichotomiz- 
ing, and classifyingT^ and do take place in a relatively brief sipan of 
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time. The data also suggest that the developing o£ and planning out of 
ideas receive impetus from students' having already translated some of 
their ideas into written'form—-iaother words, through the^act of seeing 
their icteas on piaper. students are enabled to reflect upon them and 
to develop them' further. 

■ . . • • ■/ 

' Wrilmg ^ * ; / 

Cateful study revealed tliat the students wrote by shuttling back and forth 
from tHt sense of what they wanted to say forward to the words on the 
page and back from the words oh the page to their intended meaniri^l 
This back^an^-forth iriovement appears to be a recurrent feature t^iat may ^ 

.be characteristic of composing even among skilled writers. At one' 
moment students are writing, moving (heir ideas and their discourse 
forward; at the nott they are backUracking^ rereading/and digesting what 
has been written- „ 

Occasionally sentences were written in groups and th^' reread as a 

^ ''piece" of discotirse; at other times sentences and phrases were written 

^ aione, repeated until the writfer was satisfied or woruidown or rehearsed 
imtil the act of rehearsal led to the creayon of a new sentence. In the 
midst of writing, editing occurred as students consider;ed the surface 
features of language. Often planning of a glotial nature took place: in the 
midst 9f producing a first draft, students stopped and began planning 
how the second draft would differ from the first Often in the midst of 
writing, students stopped and referred to the topic in order to check if 
they had remained faithful to the original intent, and occasionally they 
lisfentified a sentence or a phrase that seemad to produce a satisfaaory 

^ ending. In al^ ih^ behaviors, they w^re shuttling back and forth, 
projecting what would come next and doubling back to- be sure of the 
grouilxi they had covered 

These basic writing students exhibited a number of other back-and- 
fprth strategies when they became ''stuck," or when the words on the 
page seemed to them not to convey the meaning they intended^ The mc^t 
common surategy Was to return to the topic to read it again, to see if 
anything in the topic could regenerate the. thought process that had 
been lost A second strategy was to reread whatever was down on pfip^ 
with the hope that through rereading, previous thinking would be 
retraced and the missing connection would emerge. Occasionally stu- 
dents sideuttcked themselves with editihg contems, worrying over spell:* 
ing, syntax', or punctuat/on» as though a "delaying" action on the surface. 

< level might provide time for connections to emerge from the deeper, 
meaning level. A final strategy was to delete what was on^the paper 
and to fiegiji again in another direction. t 
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^* A number ol^ recurrent operations were, also uiiUatcd in the time 
between dr af tsl This ^e was always distinct, no student in the 
study ever moved inunediately from the to draft to the second. During 
this perioiL attending to the question occurred frequently, as did reading 
the discouAe as a whole. The stense and flow oi die writing wfere also 
considered, some areas were reworked and reworded, decisions about 
•paragraphing and organization were made, and editing dperations 
were performed. . . , _ 

i Writing the second draft frequently took longer than writing the first 
draft due to the number of editing operations petformed by die students. 
The majority were changes in^ form, but students also considered 
questions ot i(^)Ulary, style, organization, and audience. ;Studdits 
moyed back a^Mkirth between drafts, repeadng phrases from one, 
adding'^lements to another, exhibiting a continuous stream of encoding 
and decoding behaviors. Even when students composed silently, they 
paused frequently, added and deleted words, and rcscahned in order to 
see what theyjhad accomplished diu^ , 

Ceasing cp write is always a definable niomem. It occurs w4ien 
students put down their pens and comment, "I'm finishe<|," &r "Thai's 
it." Yet, however and whenever the moment occurs, assessing, what 
internal decisions lec^^up to it is' difficulL The students m this study 
often.ceased to write feause of physical constraints— Uieir "hands are 
tired"— or because of mental faiigue—they had "run out of ideas." 
Summ^izing or concluding siatements were often ucked onto the 
discourse, but most of these statements did not ^seem to grow out of 
the flow of the discourse itself; rather, they seemed like appendages widi 
a-clear purpose but an hnpaired function— they preached radiei; than 
summarited, asserted rauher thanf concluded, flady stated the initial 
premise raiher than pointed to furUier implications. At odier times 
students tacked statements of opinion onto their discourse as if the act . 
of stating what tliey believe absolved them from the task Qf 'developing 
their answersj^my further. AH o{ these strategies point to tjie fact that 
students condujde thffvriting act as gracefully as they know how, but 
that their conclusions have more the quality of exits than endings. 

A number of conclusions can be drawn from the observations of these ' 
students and from the* comments they made. Although they produced 
inadequate or flawed products, tb^ nevertheless seemed to understand ' 
and perform some of the crudap operations involved In sktHfuI torn- 
posing. While it cannot be siat^Vith certainty jhai die patterns they ^ 
displayed are shared by other, writers, some orUie operauons they 
performed appear sufficietitly sound to serve as prototypes* for coii- 
*tructing two major hypotheses :on the nature of composing in general: ' 
• • ' " ••• 

* 

23 ■ " ' 
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!• Wriunjg does not occurs in a &ti^^ghtfomarcL linear fashidn. The 
process is one of accumjUlating disaete bits, down on paper and 
ibcn working froni those bits to reflect upon. $Uruaure, and then 
further develop what one means to say. Writing can be thought of 
. as a kind of ''retrpsfpefctive structuring'^ movemedTI^^ only 
occurs Miit one has some sense of wheiift one w^ts to^. Both 
aspects, ^the seaching back and the. sensing of forward movement, 
have a clarifying effect. j 

2. The tievelopment of meamng through writing always involves 
' some measure of both construction and discovery^ 

their* discourse inasmuch as they begin with a sense of what they 
want to write. This sense, as long as it renlaii^s impUdt,.is not 
equiv^ent to the explicit form gives rise ta Thus; a process 
of ^constructing meanisfg is require Rereading or backwards 
^ movements Become a way'of ^assessing whether or ript the words 

* on the page adequately capture ^thc original sense intended Con- 
structing simultaneously ijiffords discovery. Writers know more 
fully what they mean only after having written it In this way the 
explicit wriiten^form serves as a window on the implicit sense with 
which one begaiL<^ " , 

Editing ' ; 

For the students in this study, e^iti^g occuire^ almost from the moment 
they began writing (see Table S). It had a separate and .distinct place 
in th6 time between drafts, it occurred again ^i^th generally greater 
freqt^ncy.during the wrhing of the second* draft, and it could be^Sfil 
again, although in a ^diminished form, in the final reading of paplj^ 

During editing; students are concerned with a variety of items;, the 
lexicon (i.e., spelling, word choice, and the contact of words), <iil]ie 
syntax (iCf, grammar, punct^iation, and sentence structure)^ and th^ 
discourse as a . whole (i.e., organization, coherence, and audience). 
Changes in form greatly outnumber changes in content and, indeed, 
the students in this study spent a uemendous amount of time and energy, 
on the correction of suri^ features of their writings Spelling, an area 
that teachers will often njj^ct, received the most attention, while verbs, 
,the one area that m^ny tethers of basic writers traditionally emphasize, 
received the least ^ ' 

An analysis of the content changes reveals that all of the students in 
ihe.study concerned ihemselveis with die depth, die fullness, and the style 
of their finished products. The following list summarizes the Icinds of 
contem changes made by the students: 
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. ' 1. KlaboiaticHi of ideas through the use ot specificaiion and detail 
. * '(Tony, Stan* Lisa. Beveil^) - : < .■ • 

^ Z Additions ol modais'that gjiifted the jnood of a sentence (Tony) 

♦ 3. OeletionsVrephrasings that narrowed the focus o£ a paper (Tony, 
• 3tan); • 

4. Rephrasing* that aeitcd a -suongqr opening (Stan. 

5. Clause redwrtions or emjbeddings Oiat lightened the strticture'of a 
paper(Tony) \ ' - 

; 6. V^bulaJv choicesnhat reflected a sensitivity to language or an 
inaeased sense of audienc|>(^ony.> Dee, Stan, Bevejriy) * 

7. Reordeiing the elements in a narrattye iffony,,Stkn, Beverly) ; 
a Strengthening transitions between paragraphs (Tony, Bwcrly) f 
' ' % An^ivareness of and a concern for .m^iaphoric language or ironic 
intent (Stan. Lisa) ^ " > 

'Despite the sophistication of the content changes and the magnitude 
of the changes in form, a cursory Iciok at any of the students' written 
producu Reveals ihatmany problems remain urwcsolved. The problems 
ill vhat iinay be called form included errors in syntax, punctuatioti, 
spelling, Word choice, and senteru:e structure: the problems in what is 
traditionally called content concerned audience-speaker relationships, 
coherence, and the establishment of logical, consistent reIatioj(is. 

All of the stucknts proofr^d their writing in order to m^ke it conform 
to tfie code of standard written English and ^11 of Ifeem ^ncemed 
'theinselves with various aspects of style, These uiySolved problems 
musf therefore be accounted for by looking beyond the kinds of changes 
the students made to some of the proble;ms that arose during editing. 
•Jhe following seven items summarize the problems for the students 
in this study: ,. . ' ^ 

- They frequently aslwd themselves, "Is this sentence [or feature] 
correct?" but they didPnot seem to have recourse to a workable set of 
rules to guide or infoti^ their editing decisions. In-searching for a 
. "rule" or attempting to devise a principle that could.be applied 
to the construction at hand, they often made changes that impaired 
, rather thin clarified their meaning.. 

They seemed to have internalized a limited set of rules for conect- • 
ing their own writing but they lacked xecourse to all of the 
exceptions to the rule or extenuating circumstances that change 
*the rule. As a result, they applied a rule where it did not belong 
and produced a hypercorrectioOi * 
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T|iey produced struaures dut were synuctically more complicated 
than the single set o| editing rule% at their disposal; whoi they tried 
to apply a rule to a complicated coostruction^ they became tangled 
in their own syntasL ^ ' 

They had begun to experiifient with ''acadcjAiic** language* and to 
employ terms they were familiar with through class discussions or 
- through other speo;:h contacts; yet they were not familiar with the 
syntactic and semantic constraints one word places upon another^ 
which 4ed them to produce "lexical transplants'* "syAiactic 
d is sonances "^^ that jar readers familiar with these constraints. 

They tried to ;ely on their intuitions about langti|ige» in particular 
Ihe way words sound Often» ho^vevo** tl\ey had been taught to 
mistrust what "sounds" iright to them, and the)& were unaware of 
the particular features in their speech codes that may need to be 
changed in writing to match the standard code; As a result, when 
they attempted corrections by sound, they became confused and 
began to have difficulty differentiating between what sounds right 
in speech and what needs to be marked on the paper. At times they 
' attempted to rely on absolute sound^etter corresponden^ces, per- 
hai^ because no one had ever told them that the way words soimd 
depends primarily on context and particular Wguage habits. 

When they reread their papers with the intention <>f correcting 
errors, they read from a semahdc or meaning model in their beads. 
They extracted the racing they wanted from the minimal cuts ot\ 
the page, but did not recognize that outside readers would find'* 
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thcs€ cu^ imuCCicieQt for meatu^g. In other word$t although these 
studenis rer^ ihey did'not read closely or with analytic^dktance. 
They immediately 'imbued surface featiires with the meaning they 
wanted them to have without sdrutinizing thdse features carefully 
^ to $e!^ if they c^ed such meaning '^on their own,'* They txr 
hibiced a''"Iack of visilal acuity with wofds and lettdrs, a habit of 
seeing which swiftly trarisforms what i«,6n the page to what is in 
the mind of the writer.*' >^ 

Their writing was egocentric, understood as^a o^nitive ps$rcholo* 
gist , uses this term* While they occasionally indicated a concern 
for their readers, they more ofteh took the reador's understanding 
for granted They did noi see the neces^ty of makjing their referents 
explicit, of making coru^ctions among their id^ apparent* of 
. carefully and explicitly relating one phenq#nenoti to another, 
or of placing narratives or geaqraliiatiohs within an orienting* 

conceptual framework. ' ' 

, ■ .... • 
A number of conclusions can be drawn from the editir^behiiviors of 
the students in this study: • , 

All of the students, edited, and the natult of their concerns was 
•remarkably sophisticated— far more sophisticated than one would^ 
suspect from a quick reading of their papm. Why their pap^ 
have so many unre^lved problems has less to do with their being 
careless or ''ndt editing'' than it does with the mle'systems they 
have only partially mastered, their selective perception/ and 
egocentriaty. * 

£()iting for these students intruded so often and to such a degree 

that it broke down the rhythms generated by thinking and wnting, 
&lorcing the students to go back and, when possible, recapture the 

strands of their thinking once an editing operation had been 
' completed Thus* editing occurred prematurely, before students 

had generate^ ^ongh discourse to approximate the ideas they had; 
. as.a r^ult^ the students often^ost track of their ideas. 

While editing during writing occasionally has the effect of a 
* delaying action which allows students to consciously focus on the 
surface features of language whfi^they are waiting for ideas to be 
^nerated or to reach a level where they may be grasped editing 
also has^e effect of side-uracking, of busying students with the 
more superficial aspects of writing and thereby chawing them away. 
V from the real problem inherent in ccmiposing^cpiistriicting and 
discovering meaning. Here editing becomes a strategy for avoiding 
writing * 
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Eating is primarily an ocerdse in error-huiiiting. The students 
were prematurely omened with the "IcK)k" be thci^^ 
as soon as a few wc4l are writtoi on the paper, detection and 
. correction of eirrors replaces writiiig and revising. Even when they ^ 
began writing with a tentative, flexible frame of mind» the students ' 
sooQ became locked into whatever was on the page. They had not 
*yet developed die same flexibility or suspended judgment in editing 
that they had developed in planning and writing, a flexibility^ 
essential to revising that, when done successfully, allows writers 
to juggle* possib ili t ie s and rework ideas. 

The Modt of Discourse 

One of the questions in this study was whether the mode of discourse- 
extensive or reflexive—would affect the students' composing processes. 
WhUe students do not-always acknowledge that a particular mode is 
specified and while they ooca^onally switch frohi one mode to the other 
during writing, the following observations regarding the effect of mo&e 
upon dieir writing processes can be made: 

The basic writing students in this study wete more fluent in the 
reflexive mod*, consistently producing ii)ore words with greater 
i ease and generally in less time. Their writing pace was smoother 
and characterized by f^ar pauses and hesitations* Sentences were 
ofien written hn groups, with one sentence flowing easily from the 
preceding one. In this mode students also expressed approval ol 
their written products more frequently and indicated th^ had some 
$en&e<)f how they wanted their papers to ead.^ 

Composing in the extensive mode was characterjized by more 
pauses and hesitations. The hesitations occunred both within 
individual sentences and, more frequently, between sentences. 
Thus, sentences were often written in'isolation, and the students' 
auention was often focused on individual words rather tfian on the 
larger units of discourse. The pace of writing was sporadiq 
students rer^ often, and they had many false starts anid negative 
asiiessments* Thdy frequently returned to tl]|e question, were con« 
sistently stuck in one place, and exhibited difficulty moving 
forward with their ideas. As a rule, fewer total words were produced 
in this mode even when the total composing time exceeded that 
given to the reflexive mode. . : jr * 

Sincre students do not always remain in one mode during writing, 
the greater ease^nd fluency ass6ciate<l wi th the reflexive mode may 
need to be accounted for by a further analysis-^one that may have 
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less to do with what students are actually writing about and more 
to do with how the topic for writing and' the initial directions for 
writing s£t a particular tenor and tone. It may be that stiidents 
develop their ideas with greater facility when they are addressed 
directly, as in the reflexive "cnode. Whea a distance exists between 
them and the topic, as it does in *he extensive mode, the distance 
itself and the wording of the directions may make access to their^ 
• ideas more difficult. Thus, students may need a wedge, or a "way 
in," to the topic When this is provided, a$ it is by the personal 
, nature of .the reflexive mode, extensive or reflexive writing may 
occur smcKMhly. When this wedge is less apparent, as it oftisn is in 
the more distanced, abstract directions bf the extensive mode; 
"writing of whatever nature may be more difficult 

Coadusions 

Basic writers have tr3<lfaonaIIy been viewed as siu<^ents who "dotiot 
know how to write/* Th^data in this study reveal, contrary to common 
opinion, that bade writiftV have stable composing processes. They have ^ 
definhe^uat^ to start, sustain; and slop writing, a^l the composing 
befSvio?s these strategies set in motion occur in & ^isisteni fashion* 
Indeed* one o£ the reasons the writing of these students remains flawed 
is rebted to the nature of the behaviors set in motion during composing. 
Seen from this poirit of view, teaching basic writers how to write needs 
to be coriceived'of in a new way, in part, by "loosening" the process 
rather than "tightening*' it • 

One possible way to loosei? die process, or.to free students from some 
of the constraints under which diey presently write, is to provide them 
with guidelines that draw on an experiential model of the composing 
process. This model would need to explain the kihds of processes set 
in motion when writers write in such a way that students, during the 
act of writing, could begin to assess \irhere they are. wha|. they are doing, 
and what they need to do next Siich a model emerges in the following 
outline of the four features of the composing process. As features, rather 
than steps or stages, the four are interwoven or alternating strands of the 
overall process itselL ^ 

(I) Rcadying^oneself for writing. Drawing froril ohe*s experience a 
sense of what one wants to Write about; coaxing what one me^ to the 
surface through words; making the commiunent to write by moving 
from the initial sense of one's meaning to a readiness, however tentat^vci 
to go in a certain direaidn with one's ideas; and starting to write. * • 
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(2) Susjtai'ning the flow of writing. Having begun to write, keeping 
• the flow of thoughts moving; keeping hold of the thoughts long enough 
to uanslate ihem into written symbols and get them down on papen 
atltivating badcward movements to check where one has been and 
forward movements to project where one wants to go; developing ^ 
w.riting in this j^KOiriem majti^er and keeping track of possible 
directions. . ' v ' • 

(f) Shaping the discourse for, oneself. Reading one's writing to 
determine whether the words on the page correspond to one's intended 
meaning; getting the writing "right'* >wiih the "self," recognizing that 

• there is a "writing seM" and that hy miatcbing the meaning of what one 
thinks to what one writes, one can clarify meaning further; reworking 
and refining the writing so that it more precisely cpnveys what one ' 
wants to say. ' 

(4) Readying the discourse for others. Reading and reworking one's 
' writing in order to meet the demands of readers; distancing oneself from 
the written produce in order to assjpss whether readers unfamiliar with , 
the context will be able to follow one's thinking; editing one's writing so 
that surface'features of the written code will not distraa readers from 
. theirpriinary fo<m«~the exuracti^ig of meaning fr6m the written pa^ 
i The students in this study acknowledged and integrated the processes ; 
of these four features with varying success. Some they performed 
naturally: others they had learned and performed mechanically: others ' 
the^till need to leaxiu Frequendy, however, the ones they p^ormed 
mechanically interfered wi|h their developing and sustaining others. 

• Using the term basic to refer to the writers in<this study is thus apt 

It is not that these students "do not know how to write," for they enact ' . ' 
many basic cojnposing processes' and exhibit many of the strategies of 
more practiced writers. Their problem is not one of absence byt of 
emphasis. This UBe. of knowledge is not surprising. Having been drilled ' 
on die surface features of language, .Uicy focus prematurely on form. 
^ Having learned how topic sentences sht^d lead to proper paragraph 
development, they are uncomfortable when the sequence of what they 
write is not dear and does not conform to the modds of polished 
discourse in the textbooks. While these writers lack an imderstanding 
of'some of the rules governing the form of dear and forUuright prose, 
more importantly they lack an adequate conception of what they are 
bdng asked to do when dieir teachers tell them "Write." V. 
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n Successful Basic 
. Writing Programs 

S Basic Writing at J. Sargeant - 
Reynolds Conimunity GoIIege 



ArUuir L. bixott ^ • 

J. Sargeant R^^nolfis Ccunmunity College 

- Dixon describes a seqWUal basic "wming Vogram wi^ 

on the orgaiiLwtioni insuuctional techniques, and the day-to-day 

workings of a program which has produced excellent resiilts at, ihe 
\ two-year colleg^ WveL 

A few years ago one nttgh|^have started *an article like this with an 
anecdote about a traditional English teacher confronted for the first time, 
with what are variously called ncmtradiuonaUbasicVriting, remedial or 
-developnxenial students, An essential featurekjf the an&doie would have 
been the teacher's shock at seeing the kinds of language problems he 
or she was e}(pected tpdeal with. But by now, fewiflnglish teachers have 
not had to deal witis such students and Such, problems. It can be a 
frustrating' ocpeirience. sometimes a rewardin^'pnc. but always a chal- 
lenging one. This article will desaibe one method for teaching basic 
writing using easily available materials. The method is flexible and 
provides for frequent oneTtoK>ne contact between student and teacher, 
a necessary tendition for the effective insuruction of most basic writing 
students. Further, the course require neither hardwar? ndr^ special 
facilities (though labl^i are better than tablet chairs) and is no more 
expensive than traditional courses except that eiirdlment should be' 
•limited to no more than fifteen. The course does nonurn all those who 
take it into good writers, but it has proved, helpful in preparing most 
of them for college-level work. . 

All freshmen entering J. Sargeant Reynolds Community College take 
a wridng placement test developed at the college. It consists of correcting 
ten "sentences" containing errors and writing a paragraph at least ten 
sentences long on one of a number of suggested topics. The ten sentences 
in the first part contain the most common kinds of errors made J>y 
studenu who are tiaditionally diagnosed as remedial- subjea-verb dis* 
agreements, honstandar^orms. fragments, and run-on sentences. Fail- 
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ure to find .and corrm the errors in three or more sentences is a firit 
indication that the student may need devetopiAental work. However, 
because sofne students can correct errors in isolation but cannot produce 
consistently correa forms in their own writings, the paragraph is a belter 
'indication t>f skills and can either confirm or reverse the prehmiiiary 
judgment 'made cm the basis of the sentences. 

^ Expaienced English teachers can read and come to hoh'stic decisions 
about placement paragraphs very quickly and with impressive consis- 
tency.* The English Department at J- Sargcant Reynolds conduaed an 
experiment with the placement test 6y having all the full-tjlfne English 
teachers read the same ten tesu and dedde whether or not the students f 
needed developmental writing. Softie tests fell into a borderline class; 
in these cases the grading teacher would seek another reader for the test 
before making a decision. The consistency of the whole faculty was 
approximately 85 percent and the chances of placing a student correctly 
were9|.5 percent: ' ^ i ' 

■ ? • **■ 
The Basvt Writing Course ' ' 

' ' ' ■ ■ . •. ■ ■ ■ . > 

The Verbal Studies Laboratory, the basic writing course at J. Sargeant^^ 
Reynolds, meets five hours a week^ and the students work inc^lvidually,/ * 
with the teacher providing supervision and lutoring. The cxmrse has 
four liriJts: basic grammar* standiard grammar ahd usage, sentence com- 
bining, and paragraph writing. AH students in the course do the first 
unit» largely as homework, and, on the basis of a diagnostic test similar 
to the placement test, start their classroom wo*k in one of the other units* 
Thus, most students begin their dasswork with standard grammar and * 
usage or with sentence .combining. Since the basic writing course is 
priinajrily aimed at problems at or below the sentence level, only rarely 
is a student placed in the coyrse for composition problems beyqjad the 
sentence level. / * c 

For many students^ the basic writing course takes two or three quarters 
to complete. Students who have not completed the course but who^e 
making satisfactory progress get a grade of R (re-enroll) at the end.of 
each quarter. Those who complete the course get a grade of S (satis- 
factory). The course carries Ave credits which do not count towards 
graduation but do count towards a full load for financial aid purposes* 

Ba^ic Grammar jT - 

For students and teachers to discuss sentences and words productively, 
they must share a basic vocabulary, and the first unit of the course 
helps provide that. To ihtroduce students to standard grammaiicar 
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terminology, or to reniixid diem of the lermiiiology they learned in 
elementary or liigh'schqd. alt studenti in the course work through a 
prograrnmed grammar text. Joseph C Blunienthal's English 2600 (New 
Ywk^Harcourt Brace Jpvanovich, 197S). The text begins with the 
idfiiafication of subjeos and verbs and goes through sentence patterns, 
modifiers, the sentence unit, subject-verb agreement, capitalization, arid 
"punauation. There are twelve units in the text, and students must pass 
a-test on each with a score of 80 percent or above. The text is fairly 
easy to use, and almost all students can learn the material on their own, 
needing help 9nly with occasional problems. Tests are administered® 
periodically, and the teacherxan help individual sfuderits with material ' 
that the test residts indic^e they have not yet mastered- 'Students are. 
retested on the, material, using alternate versions of the tests, until they 
pass with the required score. Most studenu can do six to eight units 
per quarter. The programmed text units on fragments, run-on sentences, 
possessives, and the like can also be assigned by the teacher in response 
to particular problems the student noay be having in other units of 
the course. Whilethe knowledge of grammatical terminology alone does 
not improve studenu' writing, it does enable them to discuss thhx 
writing with their teacher and with other students— somediing tliat is 
essential for improving their writing. 

Standard Grammar and Usage . * 

The book used for the stand^d grammar and usage unit is Constance ' 
Gefvert et al., Keys to 'American English (New York: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1975), a l?ook intended for speakers of nonstandard dialects 
(called "community dialects" in the text), especially "Black English 
Vernacular.''^ The text puts the standard and nonstandard dialects side 
by side as each paradigm or form is discussed to help the student recog- 
nize ^e differences, an important but often difficult step in achieving 
"correctness.** The text starts with the third-person singular -is and goes 
through all the basic inflectional forms of verbs that cause problems: 
tlurd-person singular present tense, past tense -ed, irregular verbSv 
compound verb forms. There are also sections on noun forms (plurals 
and possessives) and syntactic forms (indirect statements, passive con- 
structions), but the section on verbs is the one most useful to the 
majority of students. ' . 

The text is unlike most handbooks for writing because it includes 
scores of exercise items in each lesson. A lesson begins with the presen- 
tation and discussion of a paradigm, and then, using the type of 
extehsivc drill and paticin practice often employed iri teaching foreign 
•languages, it provides enough practice for die student to begin to 
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internalize tte standard forms. The fiht lesson* for example* provides 
eighty $hort sentences in which the student must identify the verb* decide 
if it should have the third-person singular -s, and write the correct form 
if the one in the sentence is wrong. Th^n there are seventy-cnid sentences 
where the student must supply the correct form of a given verb. Finally, 
each lesson has a series of sentences<» constituting a paragiaph, to be 
proofread and corrected 

All of the Icssoni have the same basic forrtiat, so students need not< 
learn new insuuctions with each lessorL This allows the students to 
move faUly from lessoato lesson without having to^wadc through new 
instructions or depend upon the teacher for interpretation of directipns. 
To further iacUftate the student's progress and free the instructor* the 
English staff at J. Sargeant Reynolds has filled in all the correct answers 
in one copy of the book so the students (^[vcheck their own answers after 
they have gone through a set of exercises, \ / 

By the time they have completed a lesson, mpst^tydents hfstve learned 
the material fairly >welL Some students, however, continue to have 
trouble with some of the forms becaiis^ of interference froirr tlie dialea 
they have grown up with and continue to use outside the dass.^ As 
Shaughiicssy and others suggest, our job a^^teachersof writing is to give 
the students the competence to write standard dialea, not necessarily to 
speak it; student^^^y have to produce the sundard forms consciously 
while writing op in^>i:M>freading, unlike the unconscious way they 
produce the fornis* of m?fiaMfirst dialea or language*^ Though oral 
produaion is ndt the^goal oHl^ course, oral drill cain help stments 
with some forms* It can heJp attuhe^e student's ear to the difference 
between forms^for example, between a^v^ with an *s ending and one 
without-r-much in the way oral drill hei]^v^udents of English as a 
Second Language recognize the phonemes of En^li^. (Speakers of some 
languages do not hear the difference between the Enjglish vfoxik ship 
skxid sheep, for example. Because the difference between the>Qwel sounds 
in those words is not a significant feature of their native lan^ge, they 
must learn to hear the difference.) . ^ 

In oral drill the teacher worles with an individual student, specifying^ 
a verb and tense: run, let us say, in thi? pre^ht tense. Then the teacher 
leads Ue student through the present jense paradigm of the verb by 
giving cues that will elicit all the cases (e.g., //you, he, they, the girls). 
The student responds by repeating the cue and addij^g the proper fprm 
of the verb. This kind of oral drill can be 'done lapidly and quietly, 
without disturbing the other members of the class. As I will discuss 
later in relation to sentence combining, the ability to "hear'' what has 
been wrhten is important to studenu* ability to proofread their work for 
errors in standard dialect ^ . . 
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The twei»ty-five lessons on verbs in Ke^s to America^ Engttsh ,are - 
tJieNones needed by most students who have dialea-based problems witfi 

vstandird grammar. Students can be assigned parUcular portions of the 
remainder of the tex't-^lessons on nouns, pronouns^ adjec^dves and ' 
advgrbs* cjuestions, negatives, and sentence p«terns^ri die basis of a 
dia^ostic te« made by selecting items from^ i!he Ie$$ons ai. those paru 

. of.ihetexL {'\. \ ■ ■ . ' 

Since the course is self-paced, students progress at different rates 
through the unit on standard grammar antf usage. Teaicbers must keep 

. close track of tl?cir students* progre^, encouraging than, whei^ they are 
haviSig difficulties with some, material^d woi-feing orally and indir 
viduaily with ihem briefly almost daily. Ta^h(il>tf ihei* mastery of the ^. 
material, studenits take tests bashed on Ui^inaterial.in groups of lessons. 
After lesson three, for ifcxample, the stud^ljf.talcjf a? ftn-i(em test on the 
first three lessons, regular verbs in the ^esei^l^an^ past tenses. If the . 
student gets eight of ten right, shft or hc giEjes on to the next group . 
of lessons;']^ loWr score m^ tbtf' si)*cteni m^^ go .back through the . ' 
material, with inc^^i^/^Upenrisi^^^ the number 

of iMsoni in eiadi grou|> ir^^pt^i^iall, nw*t siuiclents pas& mfist tests/, \ 
This succesi^, wWch ,tb«>«tiiT?' cour^ to provicie by pre- 

senting e^e'matcrtal Jn* sh^^fsegmenfei-^^^^ 

and sel^i^nage, two keys ^d^alademic ^^cccss^^S wha have 

resisted academic E.rtgIith4^r^^5Sars because'it^haf^ed them or who have 
so seldom met with sUcc^ in school that they jhe^itate'to coittinit 
themselves to any academic task begin to sctj that:<they can.de^l with 
"English-teacher English." When they^^^that iheiruies of the standard : . 
dialect can be learned, they begiii to feel^ii^ can I^rn it. 

Most students who begin with %e i^ifcion standard grammair and 
usage will finish the first twenty-fi«fc lesscuw inv^ gyv.J^^^ that,^ 
and after they have finisl^ any-dlattir.sec:tioris ia the t^^j^cated by 
the diagnostic test, they go on toihe secbnd jMurt of Uiie' course if their<;^> 
diagnostic test indicated need for work in sentence >vrifcit^. StudfeS^tr : 
who have command of standard forms but need work in sentence wriiiisfi^' , ' 
skip the first unit and beigin in the'fccpnd iuiit,"stenience combinirt|. \ 

^Sentence Combining v • 

The second unit, of the cour0 based on sentence combining, a 
technique intended to improve syiita'ctic fluency by tapping thie linguist 
tic ability that all native speakers dfih^e language possess. Originally 
developed in an attempt to use the theocli^ of transformational graminar 
to improve student writing, sentp^ ^^gim tttniriR has been investigated 
by a^number of researchers arid' ha^ been shown to be an effective: 
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^ techiiiqiit tor improving the quality of^student writing.* Tliough not 
generally used to leSch correctness primarily, sentence combining can be 
so used when combii^ with instn^tion iix. grammar and piuaauation 
of the sentence unit. Sentence-combining exercises temporarily free 
uudents from the nee4 to invent and allow them to play wf^Blentences, 
practicing psutems they tan later we to express theijr own ideas. Foreign 
students who get into the basic writing course'generiJly do not work in 
sentence combining because they do not have- the intuitions a native 
speaker, even a speaker of nonstandard English, has about what 
i^ grammatically acceptable in English. Instead, they work with a 
obnuoUed composition text. • 

The sentence-combining text we use is William Strong's Senfence 
Combining: A Cornposing Book {New York: Random House, 1973). 
Basically, students are asked to c^bmbine groups of shon sentences into 
.longer sentei^ces. These ^proups become Icmgor and more complicated as 
one prc^esses through the text, reqtiirin^ more complex transforaia> 
tions to make good sentences. In the second part of the book, there are 
models to follow so that students can become familiar with particular 
structures, such as participial phrases and absolute phrases. Here is an 
example of the senteiKe-combining exorcises from the first part of the 
book: . * ■' ■ • . / 

_ TheNureqibergWaf TriaUfdlowedV^ld Warn. • 
The (riak posed a dilemma! * " . ^ 

The dilemma was for individuals. , 
The individuals were ihoughtfui(f • . . , 
r Thq individuj^ were all overihe world. .' ^ 

. • The Nuremberg War Trials foilowed World War Hand posed a 

dilemma foir ihoughtlul individuals all over the world . 

» [2] The Nuremberg War Trials that followed World War U posed 
a dilemma for thoughtful individuals all ova the world. 

The following is one of the models fronf the second part of the book: 

The teacher smiled to himselL / / 
Th€ U^her erasid iht btackbwd, [base clause] 
The eming was with a sweep. . 
The iweep was lazy. / i 

The tGicher trailed patterns. ^ * ' . . 

The patterns were of chalk dust 
The chalk dust was gritty, v . 
Tfie chalk dtm was grayish* 

s Smiting to himself* the teacher etased il^ blackboard with a lazy 
sweep, trailing pattams of gritty» grayish chalk dust 
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After the teacher explains the idea of septmce combining and does die 
£im few corabinaiion* oralJy. students can ^generally do the next few 
orally without difficulty. As diey work ihroujgh the text, students try out 
. their transformations subvocally. pcrfiaps Writing diem out and trying 
several to find the one dut sounds best, and Uien they write their final 
. versions to hand in at the ond of die class period. The teacher analyzes 
the combinations outside the class aji4§o^ over them with Uie student 
; during the next class period.'WheA the teacher hands the sentences back, 
he or she has die student quieUy read abud sentences Uiat contaiw 
errors. The students wHl generally stumble at die points of error in die 
sentences, indicating their intuition diat .soraediing is wrong, an im- 
portant step in dieir learning to proofread dieirowork viith their ears, so 
, to speaL As every English teacher knows, students will4rite.diin^4hey 
^ would never say, would ])e all but incapable of saying; sentence 
combining helps transfer their usually accurate linguijIUc intuitions 
about correctness to their writing. Sentence coinbiiaing 'also, offers 
another advantage: most students do most sentences correctly, again 
Jl *^P*"S to improve dieir self-image. 

Because sentence-combining exercises result in comma splices and 
" run-on sefitences.n^^re dian other kinds p( enon, the teacher should 
explain these to thg^tudents individually as they come up. When errors 
of any kind occur, they should be taken up qpe at a time. The teacher 
may choose sentences widi, a particular kind of error for the student to 
, read a^Ioud. In addiuon to explaining die rules to the student, the teacher 
can direct die student to die relevant sections in Uie programmed 
grammar lexL v " - 

^ In order to practice generating dieir own sentences, students should 
write at least one paragraph a week, based on one of die suggesKons 
for writing in the sentence-combining text or topic assigned by the 
teaclKr. This aids in the transfer of die struaures students are pracddng 
to dieir own Avriting and keeps die exorcises from becoming t^bus. 
» TJhe-transfer tor writing of skills leaned in sentence<»mbining has been 
confirmed by numerous studies. It is worUi noUng that beginning wjdi 
, the Bateman and Zidonis study in 1966,* all die research widi which I am 
f^m^iar on the effects of sentence combining uses situdeot-generated £r^ 
writing, not Sentence-combining ecordses.. to (neastire the changes 
I induced by sentencesuombining practice. 

The sentence-combining t§t that we use sorves die additional pur- 
pose of inurodudng die students to paragraph organizadoiat since the 
exerdsei sire ananged in groups that form paragraphs on various 
subjects. This has die effect of modelling discourse for students, one of 
the purposes of readers used in composidon courses. By in essence 
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rewriungi ck>zem of paragraphs* students tend to absorb the concepts of 
coh^ence, and development It is not. p^haps* as 
rigor©£j^|fway of learni^ig the rhetoric of the paragraph as traditional ' 
methods, Imt it j)as soo^ 

As*Shai|gnessy suggests in Utrots and Expectations, the errors students 
make in sentence structure are often' tbe result of their ambitious 
attempur to'do too many things in the same sentence* The orderly 
building up of complot saitences that sentence combining provides can 
help student^ tap and control the linguistic competencies ihey already 
posses and enable them to' write ambitious sentences without too much 
mix-up. The following paragraphs illustrate some of the effecj|s of 
sen^nce-combining instj^uction. The first paragraph was from the 
student's pretest; the siecond from her post-test. ^ 

^ ^ . ■■ / ■ I 

* The mam reason 1 have chosen special Ed is to ury to help those . 
who arc not as li^k or as fortunaie as you and me. There are alot of 
mental xetancd people k children. Some people do not even care 
about ibem they just leave them a lone because they know that diey 
Qn not get any better. I know^chat some children will never get any 
better but at least you can give theih some kind of hope something 
they can hoki on to. Even if it may^be it is just to learn how to bold a 
' pencil ttuu is a big accomp l is hment (or them and for mc 

« The main duty of my is to help people* I am a sal^^ 

always working with people. I help them mate decisions on what to 
get grandmother or what scarf goes with what dress* I aUo deal with 
merchandise, checking it in, making sure it is what We ordered and 
if not sending it back and last- but not least working with moneyp. 
clearing the register, helping trainees with the register and making 
■'"ch^tfige* ^ 

There are still some errors nn the post- test para^ph, but it li syn* 
tactically much more mature than the pretest paragraph, and it has a 
satisfying rhythm and flow that are entirely absent in the pr^ptest 
paragraph. \ » 

Paragraph Practice ^ 

Students begin to write paragraphs while they are worl^g in sentence 
combining and write* them exclusively in the last unit of the course. The 
to^t we^^uise in this unit is called Paragraph Practice, hut any set Of 
paragraphs illustrating a number of paragraph development types 
would work equally well* In this unit sttidents write ten paragraphs 
modelled on those in the text» which incltide sample instructions, descrip* 
tions, and exposition* This unit, usualiy the briefest in the cour^, gives 
studenu the Chance to put together all that they have learhed In some 
cases, problems the student seemed to have mastered earlio; iA the coucse 
will reappear; in fact, new ones may app^- This give* the teacher the 
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opporttuiUy to have the st^nt review particular items and reinforce 
them so th^t the student produces atkquate work in r^JuUar compositioii 
courses. Errors can be expected to reappcir from tiS tiwirae under 
pressure and through carelessness. Howevefr," having j^onet^rough the 
material of the course, students are gtftierally equipped to find and correct 

errors they may jiot even have been awlure of before the course. 

.-* • ■ ■ • ; . 

. Teaiiujig the Course ^ . 

Much of die day-to-day handling of the course has been <oveml iii the 
description of thi; way the students use the books. There are some 
pracUcal matters Uiat ought to be, mentioned here, however. The first 
days of the course are devoted to diagnosis, i general inuoduction to the 
course,, and a discussion of the importance of learning the standard 
dialect to succeed in college and in later life. The abritrariness of die 
presdge dialect is discussed, but most of the students know diat they need 
to learn it if they are to do what they want widi their lives and few have 
philosophical objections. The teacher describes the overall design of die 
course so that students know what they are supposed to do and learn. 
Attendance policies, grading policies, and the like are specified. WiUiin 
the first few days, each student gets a form that ^6w$ Vhat units of the 
course she pr he needs id .do, including a list of the tests jso that die 
student will know when to ask for them. ' , 

' Getting everyone started in the right texts is dme consuming and 
sometimes less than perfectly orderly. Small groups of students are intro< 
duced to die texts and shown4!ow to use diem. At J. Sargeant Reynolds,- , 
in order to keep the cost of the course as low as possible for the students, 
the college provides copies of ^eys; students who will begin widi that 
unit usually start first. Siudenu must purchase their own copies of 
Sentence Combining and English 260Q. Since students starting in^'these 
books will not have their texts on die first day after diagnosis, they can be " 
let go early on the day the other students are inu^oduced to Keys.- Ail 
students need some introduction to English 2600 because the pro- 
grammed approach is new to almost all of them and is confusing at first 
This can be done for the-groiip as a whole and then later for the small 
groups starung the units, since it takes a while for students to get die idea 
dearly. ' ,. 

Ono? the course is under way, with all students aware of what diey are 
to do. the teacher's role becomes that of supervisor and tutor. When s||i< 
dents in Keys are ready 'for particular tests, the teacher gives and grades 
the tests; Eng/isA 2600 tests are hantfled the same way. Students in Sen- 
tence Combining hand in the sentences theyliave done in class each day. 
The 4eacha goes over them outside clas* and then goes over them widi 
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Ihc iiviividual studenu in class. a$ dbcrlbed earlier. Jlite teacher also 
g<)c$ over the paragraphs is they come in. and discusses them -with the 
students. OtM drills wiOi Keys students, graroroatical explanations for 
students ii? ShUmce Combining, assigning topics for paragraphs, and 
generally keeping everyone working make up the rest of the work iaihc 
course. . ' * 

' All of this sounds tike a lot of running from student to student, and it 
is; but once the class is under way, it g<x!$ fairly smoothly. Teachers 
cannot usually spend a great deal of time with each student, and 
sometimes it ,tak?s two days to get around to thfc whole class. Teachens 
must remember .that thiey are supervisors, direaors of the Iduning the 
students do on their own» and ^lai they canndt t^ch everything^ 

Detailed records of each student's progress in the course~>testslaken . 
and passed, pages, done in sentence combining, and types of errors and 
assignments made in response to those errors— are essential for the 
success of the course. Near the end of the qltarter, stu4ents who are 
nearing completion of the course are given the exit test, another version 
of the placement test, so that they can register for one of the regular 
English courses i£ they are ready. Also, smdeiu& the teacher thinks have 
learned enough to succeed in one of the regular « courses may be 
encouraged to try the exit test. Finally, an^^tudent tnay challenge the 
exit test: since passing the placement<exit tt&i is the measure of the . 
student's readiness to enter the regular program, this seerti$ OA.lyiair. To. 
insure impartial arid reliable grading, the exirtests are scored by another 
member of the English staff who ((pes not know the status of the students 
whose tests are to be read^J||heend of each quarter, the teacher fills out 
a form sho:^ing how fa4flftstudent who does not receive an S grade 
(satisfactory! has advance?^ that a new teacher the following quarter 
knows where the ^udeiit needs to b^in. 

Results < V 

No systematic follow-up of smdents who hiave completed the develop- 
mental course has yet been done, but the free writing students do by the 
time they finish the course shows a marked improvement in grammatical 
correctness, sentence structure, and style. Enttrs are not completely 
absent, but they are more like the -errors one finds in any composition 
course, isolated and fairly infrequent. The Verbal Suidies Laboratory 
course makes success in the regular composition courses possible for 
students who would stand very liule chance ^ them widiout the practice 
and training it provides. 
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The authors describe in detail the writing programs that have bteh 
individually de»igned by member imtituiions of the Center for 
Developinental Education for lise at school*, belonging to the 
Western North Carolina Consortium. 



^!><{ii Augtist 1974. fourteen two-year institutions and two regional universi- 
iy ti^ were incorporated under state l^w as tl^^Wcstcrn l^orUi Carolina 
Cdrisortium. Prior to the incorporation, the member institutions had 
successfully worked togedier in such areas as cuniculum, evaluation, 
faculty-siaff development, and student services under the stimulus of a 
Title HI gtani from the VS. Office of Education. 

In 1975 Appalachian State University, a member of the consortium, 
and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan, engaged 
in discussions that re^ed a mutual interest in die field of develop- 
mental and remedial education. Both pardes perceived that, nationwide, 
increasing numbers of students were entering postsecondafy institutions 
without'the expected prere<iuisite skills, pardcularly the basic skills of 
r»ding and writing. The presidents of the consortium insdtutiotis were 
ti(cn asked by the chancellor of Appalachian State to o^sider a coopera- 
tive effort in the fiel^ of developrriental and remedial education. A 
proposal was written, revised several times, and iilUinately accepted by 
ihe foundation; funding followed in die spring of 1976. 

The suppdirt given by the Kellogg Foundadon and administered by 
Afipalachian Suie's Center for Developmental Educadon has produced 
several ^jcvelopments that address die needs of academically underpre- 
pared^adults. One of Uiese developments has been die 5trengdieni|g of 
eacisting writing programs and the initiating of new ones at consoJSum 
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schools. We will discuss several of the more successful basic writing pro- 
grams found at the three types of schools in the Western l^orth Carolina 
' Xk>nsonium: four-year public universities, oomraunity colleges, -and 
technical institutes. Writing programs at one, institution of eaclMype 
will be de&jibod- . . • 

*■ ■ 

CaUwba Valley Technical Institute 

■ ' • • • * * 

Catawba Valley Technical Institute, located in Hickory. Nonh Carolina, 
has an enrollment of 2,500 full*ume students. Sinct accepting its first ^ 
student in 1960» Catawba has been cormnitted to comprehensive educa- 
tion in^a variety, of occupatiotial fields; it offers asso<Mate degree and 
diploma program in business^ allied health, engineering, furniture 
m^ufacturing, s^nd environmenMl-agricuItural occupations. Part of the 
commitment of the institution is to implement an **open door*' admis- 
sions policy. Since 1965 Catawba has attempted to meet the needs of 
student^ with weak academic backgrounds through a Direaed Studies 
Laboratory (^Learning Lab), which provides assistance for students with 
deficiencies in reading, matH, English, science, and nun^ous other 
subjects. 

In addiuon to the laboratory, Catawba has, with varying degress of 
success, experimented with other techniques for teaching basic skills. 
The result of the experimentadon is an innovative basic writing prb- 
gram, now in its sixth quartar of operation, which, according to 
evaluation, is successfully meeting its objecuves. This baSic writing 
^ course utilizes a language es&periei^ce technique to improve communica- 
uon skills. Al^ four communication skills-— speaking, listening, writing, 
and reading—are involved in the students'^ learning activities. The 
ultimate focus, however, is on written composition/ 

Students are placed into the basic wridng course if they score 21 or 
below on the English section of the Comparative Guidance and Place- 
ment Test (COP). The course meets three hours a week for an eleven- 
week quarter and yields three hoiirs ^of elective credit. Class size is 
Kmited to twenty students. The cnd-6f<ourse objective is the same for ' 
every student: each individual must demonstrate competence in wriuen 
communication by writing a paragraph at least one-half page in length 
which meets specific aiteria in organization, unity, sentence sense, and^ 
usage. At the beginning of the course, diagnostic procedures determine 
the discrepancy between each student's current wridng competence and 
t^ standardtestablished for passing the course. 

Diagnostic procedures include a writing sample, an4valuation of the 
student's sentence sense,' and a test on recognition of common usage 
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errors. Diagnosis from the writing saraple takes place through the use of 
a weighied scale (see Figure I). Other diagnostic tests have been iiem- 
analyieci, so that a specific test itcra error is kmWn to indicate'a need 
for work on a specific skill. Prescription charts similar to Figure 2 have 
been developed to facilitate the assignmcnt^of appropriate work. 
; Once students' needs have been tentativdVidentified, they receive an 
mdividually prepared assignment sheet appropriate to their current level 
of achievement (see Figure 3). Usually students undertake work on just 

Ts^vu"" ^u^"" ^J^ ^ ""^ (fragments, subjea-verb^eement. 
etc). When they can demonstrate understanding in this area^liey write 
another composition to practice applicadon of this new learning. As die 
course progresses, die students' presaipttons art adjusted in keeping 
with die mstruaor's observauons of strengdis and weaknesses in the£ 
wriung. The repeduon of diis diagnose-presaibe-applJVcle results in 
substantial improvement of skills in a short period of ume. . ^ 
In diis wriUng course, jverydiing die student writes involves die four 
commumcative modes of speaking, listenfeg. wridng. and readi^. The 
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mdent& speak what they want to say into a cassette records, then Ustm 
to what they have spolcen and write it out— transcribing frota their own 
dictjaiion. Nexu they revise wba^ they have written, maldi)g changes 
an* corrections as they see the need They then read their written 
compo^tion. again recording it on tope, and listen to this recording, 
making further revisions as they see £it This cycle may be repeated 
as many times as is necessary until the students' compositions represent 
the best that they know how to produce. They then submit to their 
insuructor the final drafts, along with all rough drafts and the cassseu^ 
on which they have recorded their wor)c • 

Outside class, the instructor reacts to the students' papers by speaking 
to each student via the cassette tape. At the next class s«sion, the 
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Fig. 3. Aisignnient Sheet for basic coGOtpositJon. 

L Letters and nuiah^ refer to sections in Doris Clinard yfeddington,PaU€msfor 
Pirm:tkal CommunkAiiaks: Composition (Englewood Cliffy NJ\.: Prentice*HaU* 1976). 

3. The Rx blanks arc used to specify additional work from 9^bcr resource materials. 
Reference is to Weddtngton, Fattems for Fracticat Communications: ientencts 
(Englewood Oiffs. NJ.; Prentice-Hail, 1976). 
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studenis listen lo the instructor's reaaions and commettis. Their papen, 
however, have not been marked; instead* the studenu must find their 
own errors and make ^heir own revisions by listening to the instructor's 
hints. explanaticMis^ and editorial suggestions. 

Instruction in the organi^tion of written composition is provided 
through audio-tape lessims from Weddington's Patterns f^^r Practical 
Communications: Composition (Engliewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prendce-Hall, 
1976). These materials teach ^ variety of organizational pauems needed 

-for effective oral and written communication, focusing on reaMife 
communication needs for home/ community, and work situations* They 
also teach the student to use the sp^k-listen*write*read<^revise cyde 

-described above. 

Instructional activities, which alternate with the writing praaice, 
focus on sentent^ sense, punauation, and usage and are drawn from a 
variety of sources. Any audio-visual or print mat.erials could be used, 
prpvidcjj the presentation is appropriate in its level of difficulty and the 
material is designed in such a way that the sections can be used in any 
order. Materials which liave proven especially iisefiil are Weddington's 
Patterns for Practical Communications: Sentence; Thomas'^ Relevance 
of Patterns; Potter's l^anguage Workshop; Glazier's The, Least You 
Should Know 'about Englisli; and Young and Symbnik*s Practical 
English.^ \. ^ ^ • ; ' 

All evaluations of learning are based directly on the student's writing. 
Evaluation is standardized through the use of a weighted scale, designed 
by facility to reflect the values they place on each ot a variety of 
spedfit^competendes. Qualities such as organization* development, and 
unity are giVen p^sidve numerical values. Points earned by die student 
are summed and must meet or surpass a minimum score for organiza* 
don. Sentence faults and othor errors such as punctuation, usaget 
spelling* and capitalization are assigned negadve point values. The 
number of errors in each category is multiplfed by the weight given 
that type of error; these values are summed fqjr a score in mechanics. 
In this case, the accumulated point <;irSlub must be equal to or less than 
an established criterion sc^re. 

The student's 4i^no^ic writing sample is evaluated at the beginning 
of die course; the error counts and scores are recorded; at-apprppriate 
poinu during the course, at l^t three more papers are submiued and 
scored according to the weighted scale. The progress papers are separate 
from the practice compositions written as part of die learning cydes 
and are alwayjb produced ^with6ut the aid of recording equipment 
Some instructors ask. each student to write a progress paper after (he 
compleuon of every second composidon*remediatibn-practice cyde. 
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Other iimriictors prefer to have the fuU class sill for these progress 
papers at reguliur imervais thitjughout die term. 

The weighted scale pro%«$ useful not only in identifying needs^and 
enabling prescriptive tteatmem. "but also in modvating students to work 
toward impfovemmt of skills. Students begin to realize that (he errors 
marked on Oieir papers in previous educationaij experientes were not, 
as they had suppo&eSL just a mysterious scattering of aitidsm leptc 

• scnting die teacher's feelings, hu;, rather that iJifcse errors can be cate- 
goriaed into lyp^rof crrprs. some of which they tend to produce mdre 
frequemly dian odiers. The remark is often heard: "All I hava to do 
K learn where to use capital letters, and I can cut my errpr points 
in half," or, "I can write a* passing paper next time if I just le^yn to 
use a period instead of a comma between sentences." It is a cominbn 
occurrence to have students request work in certain areas once they can 
sec for themselves where their greatest needs lie. 

The raw scores orj die weighted scale can be converted into a grade in > 
keeping with the instituuon's standard grading system. If the stucfent 
reaches the. minimum performance level before die end 6f the term, he 
or she continues to work for improvement A student who has xuk 
i^eybed die required proficiency level by the end of the tenri receives • 

• a grade of "incoropleie" and^tinues to work until die necessary level 
of competence has b^ achieved. • 

The Catawba course has been in^aluated by pre- and post-tests of 
competencies. Evaluadon of improvement in skiUL arid retention of 
students in die course are quite positive. One groufl^students reduced 
the incidence of ma joi^ sentence errors by an avera^of 79 percent in 
four w^ks (tiyelve class hours). An adniinistration of die English secdon 
ot the CGP- before and after die course revealed Uiat students in the 
language experience writing course gained ten percendlc ranks on die 
average during the eleven- week quarter, increasing from 7th percentile to 
17th {percentile on nadonal norms') In die same eleveri weeks, a ua- 
ditionally taught grammar class showed an average improvement of 
three percentile ranks (12di percenule to 15di percenule on national 
norms). Atttition data' show that 81 percent of die studenu in die 
individualized class successfully completed die^ours&as opposed 19 61 
percent of die students in die uradiiional grammar group 

' Student and faculty reactions are in agreement widi these objective 
findings. Stud^ts give the innovative course a higher overall rating 
"dian the traditiocud grantmar course. The language experience course 
ranked first out of six basic skills courses evaluated ^induding reading 
and madi courses): die traditional grammar course ranked fifdi. Instruc- 
tors who have u&cd the new techniques also expiess strong preference 
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^ £or this course over the traditional basic grammar. Th^ feel thiat with 
these individualized laixguage experience methodologies, their efforts are 
more eflecti)^: in lidping sciulents learn to write. 

Sunn^ Community College 

Suiry ^Community College is located in the foothills of North CalSlina 
in Dobson, the county scat of Surry County. The fall 1977 enrollment 
at Surry was 1 ,450 FTE stucknts (the head count was 1 »650). The majority 
of stuc£ents attendins are &om ivithin a fifty-mile fadius of th^ school. 
In addition to a college transfer prog^rara, nineteen technical programs 
and four vocational programs are offered at Surry. 

^.4!f>ccial program for tmderprepared students was begun at Surry 
in I9i72. In that year and the following two years, a total of forty-six 
students were enrolled in the program; since 1974i the pifpgram has 
expanded to serve approximately fifty .students per year. The main 
elements of the program are as follows: 

" 1. Credit is given for all courses. 

Z Students are enrolled in special sections of reading, English, or 
mathematics depending upon their indicated areas of weakness 
(determined primarily from entrance tests)* The main attempi to 
improve skills is carried out withii\. these regular aedit classes* 

3. Students who have deficienjdes in two or more areas (from among 
reading, English, and mathematics) are enrolled for the full Special 
Stu||jes sequence. 

4. In addition to the special^tions of reading, ]^nglish,^and mathe* 
matics, students enrolled in the full Special Studies |equence take 
a prescribed set of 'courses during the first year. This set of courses 
includes study skills, speech, a human potential seminar, physical 

I education, and social science electives. 

5C Extensive counseling, both individual and group, tis emphasized 

The developmental English courses at Surrey are designed so that 
students may work on their specific areas of weakness in basic English 
grammar and composiiion; just as important, students are able to work 
toward the completion, of requirements for the 'college transfer English 
course. These two objectives vf&ce included in the course design because 
of past experiences with underprepared students. These experiences 
showed that with proper, counseling, students acknowledged they were 
underprepared and needed remedial work in basic English skilk; but 
when no aedit was linked to their efforts, student motivation gradually 

* 
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if . * . 

dect«ase€l''snd atuition levels became unacceptable. It was also found 
that assigning students to a noncrcdit **preib«Jiwe" in English further 
< differentiated them from the general college popuWoo. This separation 
• resulted in much negative feeling toward the course. 

Current fivacuce calls for all incoming students to be screened on 
the basis of their scores on the English section of the CGP. Those 
student* who fall below'a scaled score of 44 (SOth percenUle nationally, 
11 th locally) are advised to enroll in developmental Enfel^h. Enrollment 
is not mandatory, but approximately 90 percent of, those students so 
advised do emoll in the course. " 

In addition to the credit-earning aspect of the developmental courses, 
there are several key features which contribute to their overall effective- 
ness. First, students are tested with a locally designed pretest to determine 
areas of strength andi weakness. Based on the pretest, individual piescrifj- 
tions are made s<^ that students spend lime and effort only on areas 
wh^e a weakness is eviden£l Each instructional module is self-contained, 
treats a specific skill or set of related skills, and is highly structured. 
The format of the taodules allows students to work gt their own pacM. 
Post-tests have aIso» been constructed for each module, and progress 
to subsequent modules ircontingent upon mastery bf the pirevious ones. 
Feedback on performance in iHe module exercises and module post-tests 
is immediate. Finally* assistance and instruction are constantly available 
from the itistructor and student tutors. The ratio of tutors to students Is 
approximately one to seven; the ratio of instructors to students is 
approximately one to twenty-three. > 

The individualized modules are the center of the instrucdoiial jprocess. 
Each module is formulated to take students from d^ficiiency level through 
the level required to ra^ requiiemants for a regular credit English 
course. Thus, remedial^uid^i^gular aedit work are incorporated into 
every insuructional unit. Of the fifteen modules— eight in English 101 
and seven in English lQ2->st^dents must complete all those in \fhich 
their Course preipt score fails below 90 percent * 

Each module contains an instrUcdon sheet, materials and exerdses, 
and the post-test The instruction sheet specifies die objectives of the 
nuxhjle, the procedures to be performed, and the standards fot comple- 
tion. Each module includes a variety of reading materials, practice 
exercises and audio materials. A signif ig nt aspect df evety module is 
the provision of alternate leai;ningJpftals and techniques., If, for 
example, a student is sdll having ^fm^ulty attaining profipency in a 
certain skill even after completing the standard modiile, the student is 
provided with 'a different set of materials to accomplish these same 
obj^tives. After stiidenu complete the. module activities, diey are given " 
the una post-test Several alternate forms of each posf-iest are available 
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forjretesi purposes. Stud^u^^c, however^ encouraged to a)mj>l<!te addi- 
tional practirt'nmqrisdi M takiD^ a rec&L Stud^its are advised 
IQ aciiievQ a score oi at Ibuu 70 percent on post*tests befoire moviiyg 
td'the-ne%t.0)odule».. ' " ^ ; ^ ^r. 

, English grammar and usige are the emp^hasiS lor^ihe first, eight 
modules (English 101), with a gradual shift tqward composidlon in ihjc 
remaining scvc|i jrnodjiles (English 102). While khe attention to g^tixsm 
per se m^y run counter to current trends in English irispruction, grammar 
was included, so that the content bf developmental courses woul^ be> 
\ comparable to the coi^tent of t^ndevelopn^ental courses at Suny. So fari^ 
indications arc that the c&rly emphli^ on grammar is justified when 
students concentrate only on their specific areas of weakne^, use indi- 
vidualized matorials. and made aware that^^heir graimmar skills will 
soon be employed in the dcvelopm^ of coiApo^tidn sI^Us. ^ o 

English i OS, which covers production of a formal research or term 
paper, is coordinatecl. with English 101 and 102, but^ts instructiohal 
approach is quite different Ratheif than using individiialutwl modules. 
English 103 employs mcyre traditional techniqul^ in teachiii^ students, 
the procedures and siulis involved in writing a researdsi; paper. Yet even 
in this, course, several features are^rather rtoniradiiional. FollQwing 
Ijgcture-discussion ^ions that cover the procediir^ and standards to be 
fpllowcd* class ses^'ons move tojijie library. At this point, the Ii|)rary 
becomes essentially arii individualfecdl^tming laboratory. The insthiaor ' 
apd sttkdent tutorsprovide immediate and practical assistance tp students 
in the use of library resources, the organization 6f milterials. and the 
actual writing of the paper. Each st^ge in t^e production of a research 
papar is monitored, and corrections must be made before studeiits mo^e 
on to the n^t stage* Submission of papery is scheduled to allow aitiple 
time for revisions if ihef^ are needed The structure of the coui^ and the 
individual attention provided assure that most students are able |0 
successfully prepare an acceptable research paper. ^ 
V V There have been two kipds of attempts io evaluate the effectiveness 
of the developmental courses -at Surry. First, an objective measure o^ 
achievement dliring the course of one quarter in *^Eiiglish 101 was 
performed by analyzing'pre- and post*test scores oii the English section 
of the CdP.j^Sing data from thirty-five stu den ts, ihfe average pr^^est 
score was 43.49 (26th percentile nationally)/ and the average post-t^t 
scord was 46.17 (35th percentile hfitionajly). A oiMrrelated ^ test revealed 
the differenjce of 2.68 ipoints (9 percentile, points) to b^ significant (|> <! 
.05). An analysis of scdres from a regular English comparison groupi^ 
'^nevealed a hon|Mtnificaint increase dusing fht course of a quarter, thus 
su]g:gesting thatnhe observed inaease in the developmeiiftaf cbiurse was 
not-due to a te$t*rete$t phenomenon. . * 
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Addiiional analyses were conducted on student performance in the 
developmental course for the two following quarters (English 102 and, 
m). Again using scores oq the English section of the CGP, results of 
. two correlated group t tests indicated significant gains (p< .05) each 
quarter. The average pre- and jxist-test scores for each quarter were 
as follows; English 102, ^aiS (S5di percentile) and 48^21 (40th per- 
centile): English I OS. 4^71 (45th percentile) and 52.00 <56th percenule). 
No regular English class comparison group scores were obtained for the 
second and third quarters. . \ 

A second evaluatipn procedure consisted of a studeat cvaluaticm of the 
course. Using an instructor-designed questionnaire, students rated their 
satisfaction with various alpects of the course and the instructor The 
results indicated \;ery favorahle aHitudes toward the format of the course, 
the content of the modules, and the imtructors. Students considered the 
self.pacing aspect of the course as very heneficial. The quality of tutor 
assistance and the avaUabiiity of immediate feedfa^k on pjsrformance in 
t^cerdses. and tests were also regarded very positively. StudehU also 
Offered constJructive qriticisjaa of some of the exercises in the modules. 

* ■ , ' ■ * « . 

Appalachian Stiite Univetsity Programs 

'Appalachian State University has offered a range of special academic 
progirains for studenUrMuth skill competencies varying from remedial to 
honors since 1962i^Due\o increasing faculty and administration con- 
cern about, the skills of enteftng' students, the offerings in remedial- 
developmental courses have increased in the past few years. The English 
Department'has provided two special remedial programs for students, 
the English Writing Labotiatory^which has-been in e^ctstence since 1964, \ 
and tlje Workshop in Composition, whidi was develo|>ed in 1976. In . 
addition to these departmehtally based programs, since 1973 the General 
College has sponsored tiie Special Services Program, a comprehensive 
eounscling-academic program servjiig approximately one huiidred 
undaprepared students each year. One of the components of the^pedal 
Services Programs is anjnte^disciplinary commimications course. Intro- 
duction to Commimications. » ' 

English Writing Laboratory. ^„ 

The laboratcry began in 1 964, as a service to transfer students seeking 
teacher certification who, after completing a screening test involving the 
writing of a th<me, were* found to be deficients* As th^ laboratory's 
reputation grew, the English faculty began referring otfier students to ii, 
especially freshmen. By 1974 the laboismty \uid expanded ttf provide a 
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i!imver*iiy-wide walk*iii service along with comprehcmive siipport^^- 
yke for ^e&hmaa Englufau In the early yars» the laboratory was open 
four hours a week; it is currently open twenty to twa)ty«£ive hours 
a Week* - 
" Approximately two dozen students ^om areas other than English 
corae to the laboratory during a given samesicr, spending up to twenty 
hours each. Referrals from English' faqrlty number about seventy^five 
4 term* and these students spend an average of twelve hours a semester 
in the laboratory working at their owapace* For these students, t^ work 
in the Writing Labpratbry serves as a siipplement to their regular 
( clas^oom experience. . ^ ^ 

The Writing l^bwatory is supervised by a full-time associate profes- 
sor in the English Department who also teaches cpurses^in composition 
.and Am^ican Literature. Five to ten English graduate stiukrnts are also 
employ^ each year to work an average pf three hours a week. The 
instructor, graduate students, aqd material^' are funded out of regiilar 
departmental funds. The additional personnel enable the laboratoicy to 
provide a high degree of personMtzed instruction to each student 

The laboratory has tutoring and insuiictional materials available for 
every course objective in freshman English.^ (Objectives for the two 
semesters of (reshman English have focused on sentence struaure, basic^ 
expository writing, mechanical correctness, rhetorical forms, research, 
and literary analysis.) The classroom teacher usually designates the areas 
the student needs to review, usually by a note on the referral form the 
student brings £d the laboratory. |n Addition, students ar^^doiiraged to 
bring in graded themes for use in tutorials. * , ' 

While tutoring ir preferred, conlimerd^ ^naterials and materials 
prepared by members of the Epglish faculty are Used The'-lcfcally 
prepared materials cover in modular forin proofreading and correcting 
major usage errors (fragments, run-on sentences, siibject-verb agr^ment, 
pronoun-antecedddt agreement, and verb forms), writing about •litera* 
ture, and wri ting a research paper.^ 

.Workshop in Cof^^osition , 

This course was establish!^ by the English Department .in 1976 for 
thpse transfer students in teacher isducation scoring belovir the 33rd 
percentile on the STEP Writing TesL^ The cpurse reviews basic compo- 
sition and gives one hour aedit. Each semester, forty ^o sixty students 
enrtiH in four sections of the course, which are taught by d factilty 
member in the English Department Each class meets two hours a. week; ^ 
in addition, the instructor is available for consultation for four regularly 
scheduled conference hours every week. The cotuse is graded on a 
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* $ausfaac!J7-u r sati s £a cto ry ba^ aa S being cqulvalem to a grade of C 
or better. ' • ' * 

During the first week, students are asked to write an expository 
theme. If-tt is satisfactory, they arc allowed to drop the coijjrse and are 
declared proficient in writing. If students do not exit the course in the 
first week, they must remain at least until midtorm. at which time-they' 

jpay exit upon siuis(^tory compleuon o^ 

'Itie focus of the course is the composing process. *The approach 
taken is ihe,one uijed by Donald Murn»y at the University of New 
Hampshire and Roger Ganiion at Westbrook College. The Garrison- 
Murray approach emphasizes the establishment of priorities for writing 
^d for proofreading tJsing the following "editorial checklist," the 
instructor r^ds each paper, evaluating only one criterion at a time in thfc 
order llstied below. • ^ 

1. Specificity: use ol detail, absence of vulnerable generalizations^ 

2. Organiiatiori: suuement of a thesis and evidence of a sense of 
direction 

S. l}^prcs&|on: flunficy, variety, and diction ^ 
t ^ 4. Correctness: special auention given to five major errors (frag- '. 
mcnts, run-on sentences, subject-verb agreement, pronoun-anie- 
cedent agreement, and vab forms) . 

The student revises and conects a paper until it is satisfactory in each 
arex Use ol the checkH^has contifibuted immeasurably lo the effi- 
ciency and effcetiyeness of tl^one^tc^one instruction during the tutorials 
and in conferences. ^ ^ ^ 

Iri summary, the course is organized around assignments presented via 
written materials which are prepared in advance, fr^uent consilUtation 
with students^ and self-pacing^Iourse priorities are dear standards^ for 
writing and proofreading; tutoring and editing rather than lecturing 
anc(,grading» constant wriiiiig and revising^ and student aarountabtlity.* 

Introduction to Communications " ♦ . . . 

This course is an attempt to restore wholeness to the languaj^experience^ 
and was developed fok^students with lyeak communications Aills. Whiie 
the major objective oC the course is to improve written con^municgi* 
Uons, listening, readii^» and speaking activities are woven into the 
process in such a mann«r that each is developed and ultimately useui to 
strengthen the student's wititten expression. Major course goah are: 

L interrelating «nd permitting mutiial reinforcement of reading, 

^ writing, speaking, al^m^tening skills ^ 

2: Allowing studenis with complex skill deficiencies the additidnal 
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* ■ ♦ ' 

- time and mdividualiml attention requirol for them to approach 
proficiency • ^ . ' • ' 

S. Acquainting students with major thinker^&nd contemporary intel- 
lectual issues as a icontent groundwork'^ fctf success in other college 
^courses ' • . . • , 

% 

The course extends over two semesjters^ meets five days a week* and . 
carries six hours of elective credit foi all who complete it with a D or 
belter average. ^ 

JElarly in the course, the instructcor assesses the communications 
abilities «>f^^ch student to determine strengths and weaknesses* using a 
combination, of in<*hoiise and a>mmercially prepared materials, Follow** 
ing the assessment^ the instmct9r perilonalizes the learning experience^ , 
making it as compatible^with (he student*s immediate learijiing goals 
and obj^tives as possible. For example, if a unit on the book repojrt is 
stimulated by a requirement in another course* the unit will be per- 
sonalised to meet the specific aiteria established by the teacher of that 
course. Thus* ti the student is to prepare i boolc report on Animal Farm 
for a history course, he or she wojild likely be advised to sgipihd time 
exploring parallels with the Russian Revolution and jits aftermatl^ or the 
significance of the- nam^AT^po/eon* . ■ ^ 

What the communications instructor attempts to dd is tielp the 
student understand that scholars and writers approach the^same phe-' 
nomenon from the perspective of their own disciplines. If the student is 
to learn tolcope effectively with the disciplines, she or. he must under- 
stand the perspective of the discipline. The student teams that a book 
report is not just a report on a book, but a report from die perspective of 
a giv^n discipline. The course does not pretend to equip the studem with 
^ a sophisticated understanding of a given discipline* but it does, try to 
provide a poihtsof entry ^ from which students/can build disciplinary 
sophisticatioa. V-/ 

Whenever^ possible,;, students' interests ancjt skill needs are*f>rime 
determinants of their learning activities/The path to the achievement of 
specific learning objectives is detormined joindy by the student and 
teacher. If a particular path is found less than satisfactory, other paths 
are explored And in djoosing a path, consideration is given not only to 
thestudent's weakness, but also to his or her streiigths* - ' 

One^of the rather unusual aspects of the course is the use of Bmjaimiin 
Bloom's hierarchy of cognitive skills to assess learning^needs.* Appli- 
cation of Bloom's'taxoQomy^o actual student performance enables the 
instructor to determine stucknts* strengths and weaknesses and to work 
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toward babncing out the knowledge, intellectual abilities, and skills 
needed to help stud£fnts achieve their particular goals, v 

Bloom's taJconomy is also maSul as a means ol structuringijcxerdsei 
ihitt <ievelop essay writing, ilst-taking. reading, and discussion skills. 
The following are examples of activities'at each level of llie taxonomy. 
At the memoryievel 

1. Accurate reproduction of information from lecture notfl outlines 

2. Short answer definitions, identifii^tibn , 

3. -Simple rcportiog techniques (inverted pyran^d) 

4. Sani^Ie assignments «• ^ 

/ a. Briefly define the terimyMttWi/mi<i«^ 

' j^NametKethreeJltt^HohnlofEnglandmad^^^^ 
to the power of theftpbrchy. ' 

At the translation level •, \. ■ ■ ■ • ^' 

. 1. Summary • . ' " . 

2. Explanation of process ' , . . 

3. Conveying similar information through different forms for 
^ different purposes /' -* 

■4. Sample assignments 4^ - 

a< Expl;|in what is meant by a "two-headed Janus." 

b. Pescribe the communicati ori process represented by the 

diagram S-— /J 

At the inferpretation level * 

1. Predicting.patterns of development inherent in certain sets of 
'information , , 

2. Drawing conclusion^ , * ^ ' 

3. Deriving topic sentences * . . 

4. Comparing and cantrasting ' • 

5. Cadse ahd effect ' ^ ' . 
fik ^Sample assignments 

a. Discu&s,the relationship between the concept of the owner- 
ship of land and the nature of power. 
. b. Conu^st Julian Huyley's hopes for the future with his ' 
% predictions. 

At the application level 
r. Developing examples 

2- Applying concepts and theories.to y^ur own experience 
3. Locating and using wpporting information 
. 4. Sam{Sle assignments 
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a. jilxplain why dysluncUonil coiruinunicaUon occ^ 
group discussion* ^ 
*^ h, Assume ihat you have a young dog dial chafes cars* Describe 
. ^ how you would u^eSkirmerian thqpry lo train the dog not to 

chaS&cars. *■ / ■ * 

At the analysis level 

h Clarifying ami categorizing infonnati^ / * 

2. Development suut refutation of argiun 
^ 3. Proofreading for in^iequate and/oi* illogical transitions 
4. Sample assignments ' 

a. Discuss .why George Orwell mi^ht be said to hive missed the 

jmtkJaJMi^- 

V Explore the idea that equalit^V opportunity is a contradic* 
lion in terms. \ . 

At the synthesis level \ \" 

L Deriving c^iginal thesis statements which can be supported 

2, Formulating extended ckfinitions 

3, Sample assignments 

X Forrester and others have shown that continuance of , existing" 
trends in the use of nonreplenishable resources* population 

^ growt))» capital investment* and pollution does not make for 
a wc^kabie future. Design a possible future in which these 
factors 9fe not in conflict * 

' b. If we accept the statement to be true that large systems . 
eventually break down, what* in terms of our society* would 
be the logicak>utcome of such breakd<^b* which particular 
systems woul^ be affected? and why? " 

At the evaluation level ^ ^ 

Deriving* developing* and applying criteria for judgment. Sample 

assignments:^ 

jL Under what circumstances can you justify Machiavellian 

f theory and why? \ y 

k Discuss your use of the term r^/k;anfv What bases do you use^ 

for considering something to be "relevant" of "irrelevant'*^ 

and why? V - 

* A separately numbered section of the course is reserved largely for 
students in two special proems: Special Service^ the collegiate compo- 
nent of the federally supported TRIO programs* and Breakthrough* a 
program developed to m£rease the percentage of -min'ority students 
attending a university located in a soviet region that is predominantly 
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white. Stadents coming lo the university through tl^ese two programs 
are often found to be weak in one or more ba$ic skills areas. ' 

Each;3pedal Services or Breakthrough student is administered an 
in house placement test to assess thinking skills as well as reading, 
writing, and study ski)k Those who dp well entgjr the standard freshman 
English courses offered ^by the English Department. Those with con- 
siderable weaknesses are pbced in a spedid aSmmunications course, 
where more time and attention can be devoted to dieir particular needs 
ajid problems.' 

Because every effort is made to tailor the course to suit the students' 
interests, objectives, and learning styles, many leaching meOiods are em-* 
ploy^. These include group work, tutoring, projects, lecture-discussion, 
role playing, and simulation g'aming. Particular emphasis is placed 
•upon the development of questioningHechniques. * 

A variety of insuuctional miaterials and learning^ctivities is also used, 
including articles, books, posters, and films. Organized thcmadcally, 
these materials form the content core of the course. While important, 
the content is not simpk an end in itself, but is also a means of 
improving the suidei>ts'^|^in such areas as oral and written reports, 
the short essay, use of IPIput and comiferison, development of the 
main idea, information retrieval, debating, logical thinking, and die like. 
The skills emphasiaed in the course are selected (ix dieir importance 
to future academic success. The course insuructor regularly consults 
with faculty in each of the disciplines to verify th^ actual behaviors 
.expected of students as^well as to obtain idfcas oivjraodifications of the 
course ttontenu . 

To evaluate performance, students are f«ttSif^^fflai«ability to juse 
facttjal information in the building and testing of concepts derived from 
readings, films, and discussions. Students are evaluated iijjFormally on 
their ability to articulate sound concepts orally and in writing. Self- 
rating scales are also employed, and these self-radngs, along widi odier 
assessment information, are utilized in periodic conferences widi the 
instructor. Evaluation is also based on class attendance, classroom 
^havior, degree of effew^^ndde^ree of improvement in diagnosed and 

sdil^lected pmhl^^yp^T^'''*^ . 

S^nce the cou^^^sd^igned to be two semesters in length, an incom- 
.pletrf^(l)jstj{j*fcjd awarded at the end of the first semester. Howeve^-. 
the ihstfu^l&j^docyuisc^ the student's general level of performance in a 
conferenc^ jat tfie end of the initial grading period-%t die end of the 
course, stttflems may receive a letter grade which removes the I from their 
transcript In .certain case^,^ die student may carry die I grade into a 
diird semester. If it is not removed, as specified in die negotiated contraa 
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with the instructor, the I automatically becomes an F. The grading 
system grew out of the beliei that students le^rn and mature at different 
rates and is designed to reniain nonpunitive for as Ipng as possihlev 
We have briefly described basic wfitii^ programs St thred typet^of 
iiistitutibh$~a university, a technical institute, and a community college , 
—that are members of tht Western Nortli Carolina Consortium^^^^ These 
programs share common elements, but they also differ in substantial 
I ways. The divergence is surely a strength, for it means that different 
approaches to the teaching of basic writing are being explored ajn^d 
implemented and that members of the consortium are seeking to adkpt 
whatever apprpach ^hey use to fit the special circumstances of theijc^ 
institution* 
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Hariwell deals with the writing laboratory fadJity, a component of 
most basic wriung programs, although the mmeiU such fadJiiies 
. may vary. The practical problems encountered and goals realized 
- through this model arc discussed, as are the pedagogical and : - 
theoretical implications. " • 



"Well," the department head said, pushjng the chair back from tHc 
desk and pausing for a moment. "noihirS^ else seems to work; we might 
as well try a writing lab." And so we did. Robert k Bendey and I 
•were given preliminary responsibility for designing the laboratory at 
the University of Michigan-Flint- Since Bob^has a finely honed systems 
analysis mind, we began by considering basic questions^of sthicture 
and theory and derived our specific day-to-day procedures from those 
primary assumptions. Thus, I'll discuss 6ur experiences in terms of 
those questions, moving from stiructure to assumpuons to proceduiw, 
and then turn to consider the more general implications of this model 
for college-level basic education. 

Structure of theXa 

1 the Writing Laboratory <S^ncd in the spring of 1971. taught by Bob 
Bentley. It was offered as English' 199: The Writing Laboratory, award- 
ing one to three credits (rbpeaiable for a maximum of four oedits) 
on a laboratory basis. TwoWurs of laboratory time being considered 
the equivalent of a normal\clas3itK>m session, in our fourteeii week 
semesters students had to accumulate twenty-eight hours to parn one 
credit (an average of two hoiirs per week), fifty-six hours to earn two 
CTedits, and so on. The laboratory was open daily from 10 aim. to 3 p.m. 
for individual work, and an Optional laboratory class was scheduled 
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from S p nu to 5 p.nL two days a week for group workshops. Occa* 
sioiinally» the laboratory was o{xrn evenings to accommodate night 
students. Credit earned counted for the degree^ but it did not fulfill 
the freshman English requiremenL Although it repla£tda noncredit 
remedial course required ol son^ students* tha Writing Laboratory was 
in no way required our enrollment coming entirety from (acuity and 
counseling refmals an^ word of mdutk We logged student attendance 
on a form showing the hours the student had spent and the total hours 
a<u:umulate4 along with a stJR memb^'s notes on what the student 
had done and might be expected to do on his or har next visit The 
logs were filed in individual folders* along with all 'the work the 
student did in tiie laborator^;^^^^ folders thus comprisdla continuing 
r^ordof student progress. ' ^ . 

Credit-^pon-performaiU£ and continuous cmirollment were established 
with the help of the registrar^aiid £giculty^ committees* Full*time students 
could enroll in the coiurse at ^sentially any tinte during t^ie semester; 
tliey were enrolled for zero aedits* with both aedit and gr^^ awardecj 
at the end of the semester. Further, ^e made an oral commiunent to 
Students enrolled in the course that they .would receive atj least a'C 
grade if they completed the necessary hours, feeling that if Iwe hadn't 
been ibie to help a student who had spent from twenty*ei^ht to 
eighty-four hours in the laboratory* the fault was ours rather tl^ri^ the 
student's: And* as it turned out, none of u$ working in the hboratory 
felt that we ^ver gave'^jTunearaed C~oiu^ failures were those who just 
didn't show up^ / 

That first semester. Bob Bentley awarded credit to thiny-three stu* 
dents, who averaged about two credits each. I Miught the kibcuratory 
course the next semester and awarded credit to fifty-five students. After 
tfiat; the department was able to release two instructors to team*teach 
the course, a pkK:edure which continued until 1975, when a full-time 
instruetional gisiociate was hired to coordinate the laboratory, and the 
department went back to assigning a single instructor to the course. 
In 1972 th^ facuuy approved English IQO, College Reading Skills^ as a 
regular academiAoffering, and, (hough the Writing Laboratory was 
physically distihcifrom the Reading Laboratory, instructors^ began to 
think of the two>ds an entity, a combined reading/writing laboratory. 
A course tilled "English 399: Adyanced Writing Laboratory'* was added 
to the catalog iirl974, to meet the needs of upperndi vision students 
who wanted to improve their .writing skills for graduate and profes- 
donal schools or for employment. £nglishM99 now enrolls about 75 
students a semester, and English 399 10 to 12; thj^ laboratory also assists 
ISO to 200 students a semester on a drop-in basis* primarily, to support 
the freshman EngH^h program. v. /. ^ 
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This structure was designed |o dreaie,a learning situalion that (I4 
would mt hp sagroatized as a "bonehcad" or "remediar program; 
(<2) would allow individual oceds to be dealt with individually: (8) would 
» not repeat the Mure situations of Oie past, in high school and earlier; 

and. in £act. (4) would make failure impossible. These goals setfmed basic 
^ suuctural prerequisites- as Bob and I talked over the developmental 
program wiOi our colleagues. We had. as a dwiartment. been increas- 
ingly dissatisfiwtwith the rigidity of the standard Berkeley Subjea A 
model of nonaedit "bonehead English." and we designed a structure 
that ^ave us much more ficpdbility. Individual students, depending on 
t^eir sidlls and motii^ations, flight be advised to take English 100 before 
taking the first-seraester freshman English course, English 101, and they, 
might also be advised to take English 199 concurrently with lOl.'Other' 
students might corjtibirie English 100 and 101. using the Writing Labora- 
tory on a drop-in basis. Still others, with* adequate reading skills but 
writing deficiencites, might take Jinglish 199 for two or even three 
aedits. either concurrently with or prtor to^^fish 101. ■ / 
Bob and I started with a dear sense of the p4ace of a develoj^mental 
English program within the university and the department We felt ' 
that developmental English ought to give college aedit. and real aedit, 
within an academic deparunent, and later studies have shown the 
wisdom of that assumption.* We also felt that developmental English 
ought to be a commitment of, the department as a whole, not son^ething 
that was given to a junior, often untenured, faculty memb» to bear 
alont. After agreeing on a team-taught laboratory, iha department was 
able to involye many faculty volunteers, usually teaming an experi- 
enced laboratory insuuctor with an inexpeSrienced one. Each new in- 
structor contributed "his or her own emphasa to the laboratory, and all 
of us who worked in the laboratory felt that the dose exposure to 
the writing process improved our perceptions of student writing and 
student learning, and thereby improved our own teaching, both in 
composiu*&n courses and in genei^l. At one point, about half of the 
members of the department hatfhad laboratory ecperience, and most of 
us felt that this commitment improved the quality of our developmental 
and freshman programs.^ Priorities -shifted as the department grew, 
howler, and the initial goal of full department involvertient was 
/riot achieved. 

#■ • • _ 

Assumptions .... , " 

• . . * • < \ 

»•, . ■ I ' ■ ' 

We l^i^n the planning and implementation of the Writing Laboratory 

wit«7£lear-cut assumptions about the transmission of literacy. Bob and I 

weft both aware of the hundred years of research showing that instnic- 
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don in rote grammar wa& at best useless and at worst harmful^ We qJso 
knew^,'a& linguists^ that our students ware verbally and logically compe* 
tent adults.* Thus, we ddined our task as teaching a certain kind of 
^/ormoncr^writing performance, a tadi, bu>wing-how skill-^rather 
than effecting linguistic or cognitive competence by teaching conscious 
mastirry of formal **ruics'' of khguage or logic One implication o£ 
this assumption was that we took a dxifdrent view of the dialects that 
our studeht^ came to us wit!^, dialeos of black or Clhicano speakers, 
or Appalachian^ rpral dialects, all perceived as socially nonstandard 
in Flint, Michig^. These dialects were not for us impediments .to 
. mastering literacy, but primary strengths,^ for they not only shared the ^ 
basic' meaning patterns of all EnglisK dialects, but also had been 
exercised in complex rhetorical co^texts.^ ^ 

Such an assumption led us to place major stress on the commMni^ 
cative aspjrct of writing, on situational context, voice, audience; and 
paradigmatic form. In a r^l sense> then, we inverted the nineteenth- 
century hierarchy of sUlts which regarded ''correctness" in pronuncia^* 
tion as a prerequisite to correcmess in writing aAd correcmess in surface 
detail— grammar and spelling-*-as a'prerequisite to larger elements ol. 
iixm. We replaced it with a quite different hierarchyi one that was 
broadly' cognitive, stressing process and purpose rather than structure 
and cofrecmess, the larger ipotcritialitiej of style and form rather than 
grammar and usage^ Since our goal was ftill adult literacy, we wanted 
fo place no artificial, schoQl-deterrpined learning blocks in^ front of 
that goal. Students who wanted to became literate adults, we felt, should 
start acting like literate adults, not &e sidetra^cked into mechanical 
exercises that had no immediaj^^qfTplication to functional literacy, 

Similarly, we felt that the connection between speech and writing 
occurred at the highest level, the level of communication, i^ther than* 
at the low level of surface features oli dialect and written codes* Thus, 
we vieweji reading and writing as complexly interrelated, and we felt 
that it was^ mastery of tliis abstract code of literacy that affected speech, 
rather than thedther way aroupd. Finally, from what we knew about the 
attitudes oi^nontradkional students, we formulated -aiiother primary 
assumption, "attitude change precedes performance change"~thaj is, 
the nontra^tional student must be giv^ confidence in his or^her 
ability to perform a task before the task Will be performed successfully. 

At that time» we were conscious of being influenced by available 
theories of^composition,^ but wc were also in part jiiSt guessing, 
motivated by simple dissatisfaction with the mo^ls available to us. 
Since 197L researchers have given us greater confidence in our initial 

assumptions, for a number of studies have stressed the importance of 

*• » ■ .... * 
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tecit cognitive models in teaming. Cho0>sky, for estample, has estab- 
lished a causal relationship between amount and variety of reading and 
mastery of syntax, and Brause has extended that finding to identify a 
nine-stage developmental abUity to process semantic ambiguity which 
. may well reflect gradual mastery ol'the print code rather than direct 
instruction.^ Both reJttling theorists and linguists have become more 
aware of the importaiice of mastering codes rather than being told ^bout 

* ' therh. and rhetoricians and students of the compos.ing pr^^ are 

inaeasingly aware of the ceriirality of rhetorical comext and the inipor- 
tance of stylistic choice.* Such studies supp^K our initial hunch that 
internal models are best chanW by activiues rather than by memoriaing 
rules-and injunctions, by dpitig^rathelr than learning about. 

■ ' , -. * < 

f ' 

Laboratory Procedures ' 

^ '■ • ■ .* ■ 

Our most important procedural decision was to use an iindergraduaiie 
staff for individual tutoring of students enrolled in the laboratory.'' 
The student staff was chosen to be ethnically and sexually representative 
of the students they worked ^iUi. and we tended to look for people 
who wae sensiuve to the needs of others, rather than simply English 
majors. Ih time, many of our staff were students who had themselves 
earned orMit in the" Writing Laboratory. The student ^taff— originally 
five, now eight to twelve— was paid on an hourly basis, either through 
department funds or through work«study. They were asked td^jfakp a 
nine-qedit-hour uraining program: an introductory course iix linguistics; 
an upper-division composition ttourse, Rhetoric and the Writfng Process; v 
and a diree-oredit-hour. course of directed readings in urban education.'^ 
Tl^ directed readings allowed us to share studies of the nonuadidonal 
studeni,' and it also allowed us to schedule regular stkff meetings. - 

Staff meetings were held in the evening at a faculty moilber's 
homcT-once a week at the beginniifg of a semestejg, evei7 second or 
third vyeek later. It was common for faculty not Released for laboratory 
instruction to attend the meetings, which combined a social gathering 
./ with a broadrranging discussion of urban education and a careful look, 
' at the p^^ogress of students exiled in the laboraiqfy. This last process— 
"going through the files"*-gaV? us, as' a staff, a shaied sense of the 
i progre^ and needs of individual students and a direction and specific 
\ assignments for them. We spent a good bit of tinie diagnosing student 
V""ng the beginning of a year, making the student staff ^ware of 

* the need to "read between the lines" of the work of basic' writers, to 
lore individual surface errors, and to seek out irhpliicit structiires and 
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needs^.The staffs background in linguistics andvrhetoric proved ihvalu* 
able in such analyses: they learned to respond to error patteipis rather 
than to errors as such and t6 develop a rhetorical vocabulary for talki^ 
at>out writing. i«ater discussions dealt more broadly with ixisutuiional* 
social, and facial factors in the transmission of litoracy* 

Our student staff wa& prymarily responsible for achieving our basic 
goals. They broke down the artifkialitie^ of the stud$nt*t^cher rela* 
uonship and of the conventional cIassroom*^and more than that^ they * 
brought an immediate sense of the students' interaction with the 
university that we as^fainilty could not share* We fouiid ourselves 
learning as much from the intuitions and analyses of our student staff 
^ they learned from us. 

Inevitably, the atmosph^e ,of the Writing laboratory was loose and 
informal, ocdisionally plaih noisy. Writing samples just complete were 
often read to others wciarkug in the laboratofy; questions would be 
shotted out and problems snar^; there was a constant sense of writing, 
as an activity and a mode of ^mmtmic^on. We had insisted that^ 
confidence-b^ilding be a primary godi, and it was a -general rule that ^ 
no negative comments were made about a pi^ of writing to the student, 
^t least for the firs.t part of *his or her time in the. laboratory. Weak . 
writing was^not the product of lazy,^ slovenly* 6r unthinking students; 
it reflected an inadequate mastery of aspects' of the print code, aspects 
which could be isolated and learned ' « i 

Tht Instructional Protocol ' 4 ' 

\^hen a student first came to the laboratory, we asked foir £ln initial 
wriung sample, often written with a staff member offering- encourage- ^ 
meric In many cases Qur studeqtrshowed a basic ii>ability to put words 
on p^per, a lack of scribal ffuency. Speed writing five- or ten*minute 
timed writi^nj^ ideally written with a staff member or instructor writing 
alongside, worked well with such students. W^ found that a few days 
of practice always increased the number of words writtofi per minute, 
and thae aude measure gave many students their first visible success 
in .writing. We found speed writing alsc^ useful for students whose 

^ writing was marked by bloated diction ancjl emi^ty structural elalijbrauon 
^Madrorie'^s "Engfish.** or Zoellner*s "schizoldnetjc soribophobi^" The 
mer&jDhysical pressurje to pul; wbrcjs on paper d[idn*t allow such students 
ti mj^ thinfc- up fancy words or elaborajtd sentences. 

" ^a/Kt basic writing students succeeded ipuch too well at speed writing 
(their teading scores often' showed that they, read at a high rate of [ 
speed, 'SyOCltP.600 wc^dsper nunute, biit with minimal comprehension).^^ 
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Taking with such stddents, we learned that they survived if» other- 
courses by memoriiing sentences from textbooks, with litde conceptual 
grasp of what those sentences meant-'* We also found that their writing 
repertoire was limited to one or two canned papers. With these Students, 
we found it important to ^ out their pcrcepu'ons about reading and 
Writing arid to contrast them with those of successfyj students working 
as staff members. We fouiid the tape recorder an invaluable tool for 
such students—the process of talking out ideas to -a listener could 
be transferred back to thfe more abstract process of cbmniunicadng in 
speech. ~\ . ^ ■ . ' . . ' > 

The tage recorder, in^ (act. proved successful at all stages of the 
wriiiflfe process. The dro>in student who had no ideas for a freshman 
theme assignment usually found that h? or she did indeed Jiave ideas 
after a few minutes of taped talk with a sta^ member. Students were 
encouraged to read first drafts into the tape recorder and then listen 
to them played hacLcThey could then often idenufy weaknesses in 
sentence structure, coherence, and development We also found that 
students who tended to leave off -5 and ^d endings in writing tended 
to insert them in their speech, when faced with the somewhS formal 
sitiiation of speaking into a recorder. Thus, they could move blck from 
their tacit awareness of grammatical signals in speiech XP the forms used 
to code those signals in writing. Most of the errors in -ed endings 
occurred when the writt^ -ad was realized as a spoken /t/, as inwalked, 
and this? fact supported our feeling that basic writing students bad 
simply not mastered certain print coding features. In this case, we found 
it useful to connect the written -ffd with its four spoken realizations— /d/ 
a^ in dtfinedt /ad/ as in rounded, /t/ as ip talked, and the null 
rKilization /0/— in many contexts in all dialects. With this connection 
made, we could begin to improve surface cbrrecmess without explicitly 
raising such grammatical conc^ts as past tense or regular and irregular 

Once a stpdcnt tad mastered &ribal fluency and had gained confi- 
dence in his or her abilities, \ife turned often in one of two directions: • 
a traiisfer of the student's well-defined sense pf voice and rhetorical 
stance tcT its embodiment iii the print code or a stress on writing as 
choice and mahipulauon. "Voice" in speaking was pirined down in 
prim in a number of activities,, both individual and group, most 
inyolving i game or play situation that built upon developing scribal 
flueiicy, such as idchufying the quattdes conveyed by die voice and 
style of a taped speaker and the'n iiW4aiing diat speaker; adoptjpg a 
specific voice for a particular purpd^(a professor cancelling class, 
a driver talking a police officer out of 9 ticket); and idenufying a 
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-parody of a style or writing parodies. Sentence manipulation always 
involved reworking existing texts in ordar to^miniraize rhetorical inven* 
tion and lociis on the possibilities d syntactic choice. Sentence <xm- 
bining.and even classical imitation were used Bob Bentley in particiflar 
was able to see the importance of journalism as an initial form for 
writing, giving students the basic, form of a newspaper report and the 
i^ew information from which a report was to be constructed.*^ 

Journalism allowed us to move from s<^ibal fluency» rhetorical 
context^ and style to the concept of form* The form of a newspaper 
report h^is three advantages: it forces students to make decisions about 
m^in and supporting ideas and thereby enforces a skill, basic to both 
reading ai\d writing;*^ its strategy of form directly parallels the strategy • 
of ah essay examination and thu$ teaches a basic study skill; and it 
enforces the^eed for careful predication of s6tements~not that some- 
thing Was uue» but that somebody asserted that something was true. 

At this point^inv^ idealised overview of student progress— we 
, tended to move from the closed form of journalism to the idea of open 
form, -of how discourse is elaborated in response tb idea and audience* 
Many staff members used Christensen paragraph analysis or Gorreir$ 
concept of commitment and response to increase the texture and 
coherence of ideas in stuc&nts* iRrriting.** Others worked with the 
reading* writing process by assigning challenging essays and following 
up with summaries arid ariti&l responses* In the laboratory class we 
experimented with chiih 'paragraphs (each pa-son in a group adding a 
sentence to a paragraph while attempting to maintain coherence), with 
saarablpd paragraphs,, and witl\ pFedi(fting the movement of profes- 
sional writerj sentence by sentenoe^V Such activities'and analyses inevit- 
ably mov^ "irefll^questions of form to larger, questions of strategy 
and argument. • 

Study skills, usage, and surface detail in grammar and spelling 
pefeived a secondary priority in the laboratory, for we found th^t many 
students mastered them indirectly, as their higher-level skills in rea4ing 
and writing improved We did offer regular workshops in note-taking 
and test' taking, open to all students, and found them very popular* 
We would occasionally provide mock lectures with mock exams, stress* 
ing the to^ubordinate rote detail to larger understanding, And 
yiQ often learned that student staff members who were enrolled in other, 
cpurses with laboratory sludents had-^t up informal study groups tp 
review notes and prepare for ex^nis* 

We tried to stress the f ull ^tential of actuaf wi^iting, treating surface 
detail as a code and game« Instead pf rules of punctuation, we stressed 
the practi^ of professionals^ gushing at their punctuation until students 
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cphucJled sankoibns, colons, and .dashes as'well as comnm.'« We* 
taughi the fragment by e>tamining its use in advertisyiftg^and informal" 
wriUng. We uught -5 and -ed endings by exploring their disappearance 
in public use. And we laught vocabulary by exploring how roots are' 
expanded (from fess to cbn/f^ 'and'pro/tfi^, profess to professor, profes- 
sion, professioftalfy, unprofcssoriat, and sq on). 
. Of course, students came to us with other needs and were treated 
differently. Some came motivat9{j( only to learn grammar and spelling, 
and we taught them both/ofte^ suggesting that they broaden their 
writing activities a» they continued in the laboratory. Spelling was' 
.easy enough to teach with available programmed texts, or tapes and 
workbooks-as long- as the "spelling problem" was not a symptom of 
an underlying aeading deficiency.'* Grammar was a different -tnaiier, 
since none of the available texts seemed as effecdve s|s individual work, 
with.t^e student's own writing.^ OUiers came to us with writing needs 
that we felt were only symptoms of psychological uncertainties, and we 
worked closely with the counseling office with sudj stu(tents. 

We .were pleased, as the laboratory developed, to see an incteasing 
number of students wlipse needs went beyohd basic skills. M^y older 
students returning'to school, uncertain about their study skills and un- 
, easy in the universityenvironment, used the laboratory as a confidence^ 
builder, reviewing the sktlh of taking notes, reading texts, lireparing for 
and taking exaininations. The study skills tests in the McGraw-Hill 
Basic -Skills System were a good' stajrting poinr for such students, 
though niore as a way of demonstrating that they did indeed have 
college-level skOIs than as a diagnostic test. And we were quite frankly 
surprised by the aumber of juniors andlseniors. mostly in pre-law and 
the social sciences, who cahje to thtj^laboratory to prepare themselves 
for graduate school; Otir first lipper-division'Studcnu sinjply dropped in 
on their own, but gradually the soci^liscience faculty began recom- 
trending the laboratory to dieir studeHts^e develop a rigorous set 
of precis-writing, exercises for these(student^, training some of our staff 
to edit tleadwood and jetting students cdinpare, their prdcis with the 
abstract writteti by the author. We sent these students to professional 
journal*, to report on the form antj style of communication in their 
fie^d. We often devised special exercises in analysis, asking- students 
to isolate assumptions and to identify schools of opinion. One such 
exercise .provided a number of definitions of^language. culled from . 
traditional, structuralist, and generative grammars, and guided students 
to a formulation of the assumptionSTSKtM different schools. Such a 
mixture of studenU soOn removed any lingering sense of the laboratory 
as the home of "bonehead English." • 
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; AU of m involved in /the labpralory feh that the prckredures ,were 
succx^ul ami ihat d6x luboraiory had validated an approach to devdop* ' 
menkal' education thatjdiffered from most models available when Ve 
began. Wc were not afile, however* to obtain funding for a* full-kale 
evaluation of the Writing Laboratory* Standardii^ pretests and post- * 
tests (the Houghton Mi^in College English Plojcement Tfii) showed 
significant impromnent^lvai though the assumptions of the test were 
not those of the labbnu^. Greg -.Watcrs was able to make a more 
interesting evaluation/in 1976,;c6mfi^ing the success of a sainple^^^ 
Writing Laboratcu^ siiidents in, other dksses with a random sample of 
university students inUeneral; it showed that the laboratory students* / 
oh the whole* did sligKtIf better than the sample of other students* 

Such informal evidopfce doies not prove the valiclity of our initial ^ 
assumptions or th^^implications* and tliis summary ureatment inevit- 
abfy ignores oujp^tfiocesses and failures with individiial students. It does 
suggest* however^ that ll£e dominant model of jdevelopmental education 
--'teaching studenu granjimar in required* nonaedit GOurs£s--may no 
longer be the only modeHo consider; 

Of course, the|>rhdse|modeI outlined here cannot lie directly orans- " 
ferred to other institutions* Two-yeaur colleges are. less likely to have 
tutors available: and are unable to use them* as we did* for two or 
three years. Many four-year colleges*, with a better source of tutors* may/ 
lack the support, courses for staff training. But aspects of our model 
have been adopted at other schools* especially the structural features of 
laboratory aedit* credit upon performance* (and continuing files. Yet* 
visitors to the Flint Laboratory aAd audiences at professioitol meetings 
have bieen most uncertain about* those aspects that we felt most posi- ' 
lively about^the use of peer tutors and the hierarchy of goals. Therefore* 
I have been particufarly interested in the adaptation of the model made 

•by Diane Menehdei at the University of Cincinnati. She has supple- 
mented the laboratory with small-group classes meeting once a week^a 
necessity on a large and impersonal campus— and is working to establish 
the laboratory as a resource for the freshman English program* in 
addition to providing developmental instructipn asjuch» and asa center 

"for training graduate and undergraduate stud^i^ in the teaching of 
basic writing. - 

General Implicatiom o£ the 

^QThare is* finally, a rnorejm|lSrtant ftoint than adaptability to be made 
a|iout this model^one relevant to the teaching^of collcfge composition 
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ill general. Our modelst of developmental education follow from our 
expecuiions of college students and our paradignu for teaching them 
writing^. The paradigm we have inherited from the nineteenth century* 

' which stresses grammar, usage, an^^ the fix^ methods of development,* 
isolates the classroom from the larger activity of communication and 
limits the inventive capabilities of our students to the mechanical 
mani^lation of the socially correct and intellectually obvious. At worst, 
a& Ohmann has argued we prepare, through this model, capitalist 
bureauaats uraine<^ not to ask qu^tions." McDermbu has noted that. 

. as a resuli,^ we have establi^jhed suixess and failure in learning to read 
and write on a social class baUs: J 

Each year, more and more arel sorted out until the "select few" 
reach college. The word "selecti" should not be taken in iu eliii|i 
J seme. By the rime ihey enter colleige. some people mSy be more select 
^ because th^jir enculturation to school equips them to do college 
worlt. We should not make the mistake, however, of thinking that 
the select (ew were selected for any reason ptherUian diat they were 
most like their teachers.** 

McDermott's analy^ofjchool failure is a.valid picture of^lementary 
and secondary educatiisf!: But we in colleges no iQnger see only the 
"select few'*; we see minds with legitimate goals from a aoss section 
of society. Tlie answer to/the crisis in basics is not to return to the 
.basics, for the existing paradigm explains the very*failure we struggle 
with. and against The answer is to develop new paradigms for literacy 
and for learning, ^ucji new paradigms will profoundly change develop- 
mental education^ They shouWalso'profoundly change oixt sense of the 
profession of Erifglish and the training of students who wish to effii* it 
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Crosby presents an interdisctplinary approach to writing instlruction * 
presently working very effectivejy^ tioston University. This ap- 
proach is based on the convictions that teaching basic wtiiing is, 
not solely the right or responsibility of an English department and 
that it can be pursued with great success through i uaiied eUori 
by severaLdiscipIines.^ 

Very few writing programs are as accountability min^ as il\c Rhetoric 
Department of Boston University's College of Bask Studies. One evi- 
dence of this concern for accountability is the annual Writing Gain 
Sitidy. The rhetoric faculty looks out with some surpri^ at an a€!ademic 
world which questions whether instruction can be evaluated and writing 
progress measured Qur Gain Study is eloquent testimony that both 
are possible. . * 

In September each entering freshman writes an imprornptu theme jOn 
one of four topics. By tinkering with the phrasing and rejecting topicst 
,too hard or loo easy, we now have four topics which yield approxii* 
mately the same grade distribution: 

Will the electronk media (television/ tetephone»^computefs) rq^Iaoe 
writing? / 

Are Americans making a new religion of sports - 

Are today's films merely entertainment* or are they something ipore^ 
Ulce art or educatiQii? ^ > . . 

What is the future cJihivel? - 

The September^papers are filed away, and in December* May* or bpth, 
each student writes another impromptu paper on another of the subjects. 
In May the Septernber and/or December themes are shuffled with the 
latei papers and scored on a staridarized Theme Analysis Blank (see 
^Figibre I). The rhetoric faculty do not know the date of the paper, 
the stiul^nt*s^^uune, or the student^s teacher; thus, the grading is trifle 
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blihd Since each batch has approximately ooe-foulnlr'of the paf 
e;^ch topic, there is no way to tell an early pap«T from a later 
any paper that rf ia kes an allusion to a Callsport. a current event, or i 
lege teacher is ignored in ounputations. Since the rhetoric faculty uses 
|he Theme Analysis Blank hahkually an^ has had frequent rating prac> 
tice sessions, relialulity at worst is around .750 and usually around .900. 

For six years wr^ve sgen an average student gain o£ four points 
on a rating s^e with a possible score o£ 20. Ort our scale this gain 

enough moye^stuc^ts up one letter grade. However, moresophis- 
iiicatifcl analysis oit ti^is pogress is necessitated by the ceiling e££(ra of 
the grattmg scalcT-^ti*^ jf a student gets a 17 in September, be or she 
» small chJmce; maihteaatically, of making significant iSaprovement 
Thi^kijf^d'o! 4^y^ 'shownha,t in large measiire September F writers 
bcpujie Qminus writers,* C writers jjecome B wfKQ«, and C plus and B* 
miltus- move Op into the*B plus and A minus isngei^ I 

The afifompanying quartile^alysis e^t (Figure 2) shows how our 
studemSfsJared in September, DcceiSaber, aind^May, 1977-78. The vertical 
representation at the le^t the chart describes the enure freshman, 
dass; it shows that, th6 pdicurest Septeinber paper received a mark of 
mimic's, an'F, aSid iheUnghesf received* a mark of 18, B plus. The 
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Fig. 2. Retulu of the Writing Cain Stud7 conducted at Bocton Umvertity in Septonbcr» 
December^ and Miv„ 1977-7S« The veriicali at the far left thpw reiulu for the entire 
freshman dan. The boxed areat on each vertical represent the middle 50 percent of each 
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median sccmtc was 5, a D. The 25ih pcrcenOle score, one-fourth from the 
tottom, was 4 and the 75ih, 7. Thus, the chart shows thkt the middle 
50 percent of the class moved from a range of 4-7 in Septemfao^ to a 
range of 6-12 in DecemheS^and to a range of 9-14 in May. The median 
score of 5 in September moved up to a 9 in December and a 12 in May, 
or from a D to a C minus acid on to a C plus. « 

The Gain Study and a nunxber of other studies we have made provide 
the basis for our confidence in the yriting prc^pram we offer pur 
' siuderiis. It is ray purpose now to desaibef that program. 



The rhetoric program at Boston University can best be understood if 
examined as part of what has been called "a successful human reclama- 
tion project" That project, now twenty-five years old, is the College 
of Basic Studies (CBS). Each year CBS admits approximately 600 
students. Whereas the rest of Boston University prefers its applicants 
to be in the top third of thefr high school dass and comfortably over 
600 on their college boards, the College of Basic Studies admits students 
'h9 are in the bottom third of their class and whose board scores are 
^ low as SOO. These students are called "referrals." They are admitted 
to CBS because other parts of ^oston University rejected 'them. 

Two years later many CBS students transfer to other Boston Univer- 
sity colleges, and as juniors and seniors come up with grade points 
that equal or surpass those ot their new peers. Some of the academi- 
cally niost successful, heady with t^eir newly developed academic 
prowess, ^pply for transfer outside of ^U. They have been accepted 
by and graduated from almoi^t every kind of college and university; 

Besides the CBS student who is a referral, there is a second kind of 
student, the direct af^licant^ who comes because of the school's uniqiie 
reputatior? Many high scho4>l advisors, knowing of a very poor graduate 
who did well at CBS. believe that an average student (or 1)e!ter> could 
have an even gi^eaier development They reasoiTthat a school having such 
success with laie^ bloomers could do just as well with the almost fully 
flowered, and ti\ey have been right. CBS has helped many good studenu 
become acajliemii|;:ally excellent 



History of the cks 

In the late 1940s group of young faculty wanted to remedy what they 
consideredl a scaridkl in higher education. They felt that university 
freshmen and sophomores, usually taught by graduate assistants, should 
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have full-time, exffcrienced. cpmmitteci tesdhiers. Secondly, protesting the 
extreme compartmentalizaiion of the umversity, they wished to develop a 
general education curriculum* 

Fortunately for the reformers, a class of students arrived who were 
causing guilt feelings among prestigious Northeastern universities* 
Fresh fi:om World War II, veterans knocked at the doors of such insti^ 
tutions^ The well-prepared ones were received hospitably^ but the less 
well preyed were shunted off to institutions with less denianding 
admissiori^ standards. Thiis, to solve several problems at once, officials 
at Boston tJfiiveWty af^prpved an interdisciplinary lower division pro- 
gram on the unoerstanding that it would be primarily for the unpre- 
pared studeht As a result Boston University's College of Basic Studies 
■ -wasborn. \.| 

For the next decade the Junior College (as CBS was then called) 
existed under a basket. Many - of the Boston University faculty were 
uneasy about the Junior College/ whose admission standards brought 
down the total iunivasity average to the point where Boston University 
could noi claim to have the\high admissions standards desire^ybr the 
competition with other New England institutions. 

In the early 60s» however, there was a change* When the president 
of Boston University -wait invited to bring with him his outstanding 
senior to a Whit? House conference on higher educationi^ the president 
learned to his astonishment that the senior adjudged so impressive had 
be^n^student at the Junior College. Urged on by this drcurastance, 
the umvmity^did an iiiitensi\?e follow-up study that revealed Junior 
College products did very well indeed as juniors^ and seniors iniPher 
university programs. In all but two of the other colleges, CBS studenu 
actually had higher averages than the students who odginally had 
adequate entrance requirements. Since then the suo^sses of CBS students 
at Boston University and elsewhere have* become a proud tradition of 
Boston University. ^ 

Basic to CBS arid its rhi^torii^ program are two intrinsic qualides: 
the team system and the interdi«(:iplinary curriculum, Every stuctent who 
attends the College of Basic Studies is assigned to a team of five 
professors, one each from the Department of Humanities, Social Sdeni^ 
Science, Psychology* and Counseling, and Rhetoric All teachers oh the 
team but the counselor have private office ttff die same conunoii room. 
Since this anteroom has students* mailboxe^ tables, chairs/and usually 
a bubbling coffeepot, the team suite serves as a central headquarters 
for the IQO to 120 students assigned to a team and mikes it easy indeed 
for them to have qi^ick and personal contaa with their faculty* Once 
e^d) week, the team of instructors meets to confer about syllabuses, 
in^disciptinary^ assignments* and successes and failure With individual 

■ . ■ ' »■ 
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students. Each stadent is Uxus'a; member of a small college within a 
college wiiliin a large university. V 

A second ieatujre of the Gi^i^e of Basic Studies is that for' its entire" 
history it has been struggling to dcvelofx.a defensible program of 
general education, by answ.ering two quesdons: (1) What commonality 
of skills, content, and altitude do we expect of a «udent who i^ 
supposed to have a college educauon? and (S) Wbfit is the best way to 
teach students thosequaliiies? , * . 

The,' interdisciplinary nature of die CBS program is aided by .the 
team system^ut it is established by die syllabus of eacK course. The 
Scieace Depaftnent teaches a year each of naturil and biological science, 
with attention not only to biology, pliysics. chemistry, geology, zoology, 
and meteorology, but also to die history of die idence and die develop- 
ment qf the sciendfic mediod The Social Sdenc& program indudes 
hijitory, economics, poliucal science, and sociology; widi special atten- 
tion to how social sciendsts think and what data they use^e Division 
of Humaniues teaches poetry^ fiction; drama, filpi, and philosophy. 
Attention is giVen to the developmetjtmid function of die arust As an 
example of die interdisciplinary appoMrh, coiifibined attendon c^n be 
given to the rite of passage becaufe at die same moment die Science 
Department is studyiiig biolog^al change, die Psychology Departineni is 
studying adolescent de\elopraem, the Social Science Department is 
studying ceremonies of primitive societies, and die Humanities Depart- 
ment is reading "Of ThiKfime, Of That\Plai«" and Other stories 
about the young. It is customary for instructors from vario*<C di^iplines 
to share classroom acdvities, but a primary catalyskfor intirdisciplinary 
acuvity is the rhetoric paper. . ^ 
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The rhetoric faculty cpnsists^j^B) full professors, two associate 
professors, two assistant profcMrs%id one instructor. Although some 
ofsihe faculty occasionally teach literature in the summer or in die 
evfciiings, die entire faculty is commit^ professionally to the teaching 
of freshman English. All of the facult^ have had a good deal of prior 
experience in the teaching of written composition^ jmd niost have mad? 
numerous contributions to the professional litft-ature. 

The rhetoric faculty has the primary objective of helping its students 
learn to communicate significant thoughts and information effecUvdy. 
Since die students' firsth and most urgent ne^ for diese skills" is to 
express what they, have learned in their other courses, the rhetoric staff 
is pleased to take advantage of this mot^auon and willingly assumes 
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the role of a service departnient; whenever possible, as&ignnienu are'' 
keyed u> the audy and writing needs of mher ' . 

To achieve our o^jeolves, the rhetoric staff knows no better method 
than to demand that our students read write, listen, and speak fre- 
quently under close su^r\'ision^iI»2r^ freeman is required to write 
appro:!cimatelyj,000 words per y^^^^i^ually in the form of s^ven themes 
or extended exercises per semester f(Sjr the rhetoric course; in addition^ 
the other courses require at least one' paper^per semester that usually' 
involves the rh^oric teacher in ormque and grading* 

Cdififronted with a wide rasige oLKfenral and direa applicant stu^ 
dents, mosit of tbem quicklyjb^i^ and riuiny of them with Jow 
motivation, and short attentipn si>ans, the faculty has had to 'come up 
with an approach' which^ is applicable all and is charaaerixed by 
immediate success, pur approach is based on our perception that nearly 
every decade has required a deeper exjplanation of why students have 
difficulty writing. Tbirty y^s ago students had to remove grammatical 
barbarisms and improve their writing style to be better writes. For that 
reason the tise of the handbook of grammar, spelling, and punctuation 
was the legitimate approach! A decade later« students, >vith their de^' 
creased , reading experience and skill* also had to have models which 
showed how tq imify (e.g., "write with*a purpose'- or have "the argu^ 
mentative edge**) and structure a paragraph. In addition* to basic, 
grammar, they had to learn what development wasL^nd wh)l|tone.word 
wa^ better than another, i.^., where ii lay on the ladder o^bstrac- 
tion. In the last five years; students have done so little writing, ofteh 
as few as S50 words in their senior year of high school, that they need 
to go back to the very beginning. They need to know that a composi- 
tion has an introduction, a t^^^l^P^ conclusion— and what happens 
^in ea^i^e. Most importantflpVB^ need to know how writers analyze 
their top|b and struaure their message— in short, how they think. 

At (he beginning our students n^ to be shown the many ways their 
manuscripts communicate. They need to know that a sloppy paper, with 
uneven margins, with the edge of the paper ripped into a messy lace*^ 
work, with no title, with no page numbers, says very loudly^ indeed, 
"I do not care whether I have your' attention and respect" They need 
tQ, know that such- a paper makes communication unlikely^ if not 
'impossible. -^^ . . : 

As a result, leaning on the psychologist's idea of positive remforce- 
ment, we let our students know that we Attach so much importance to 
legibility, conventions, and neatness that we will give them no less than 
a I> on a paper if it fulfills the basic conventions and nothing more* 
During the first unit students are told that the tise of a traditional- 
cdnvemionaJ^pattem is-so valuable that if tliey produce a work with a 
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dear introduction, body, and a conclusion^ they^re on the way up the 
grade ladder to a C. . . » 

As years have passed, the rhetddc (acuity has become less insisi^^ 
upon demanding a diesis statement in the penuliiqjate sentence of the 
introduction, because a thesis statement dearly expressed in an ^Svly 
4raft seems to inhibit extensive meaningCul reyjsioni: I! students 
decide early on exactly What \hey wisli to say, they/miss the valuable 
lesson that writing is discovery. When Uiey have a thesis statement, 
they ury to make their data fit; when they know what they are saying, 
they think dieir audience also. knows, and they tend not to provide 
cnbugh information, relying instead on generalisations and opinions^* 
Therefore, early in the semcstcf we emphasize the coniroUing question 
, as purpose indicator Students vgi^o prase a question at the end pf dieir 
inu'oducfion have provided Uiemselves with a test of what informatior^ is ' 
relevant and necessary. As they complete their paper, all they need ask is, 
"Am I answering my ques^on?" 

Most of pur students get a form of C grade for their first two papers 
because early standards are dear and limited. Anyone can turn in a 
convention^il, neat, legible paper, anyone can write a five>paragraph 
paper if he or She knows wUbt is^upposed to happen in each paragraph. 
An assignment that asks, for instance, why students are believed to be 
apathetic or whV'^they think dieir high school did a good or ppor job 
in making them ffeel prepared for college prompts diem to have three 
paragraphs in die body of die paper, e?ch beginning .with the next 
point, i,e., a topic sentence. Odier earlV assignments we have used 
indude "dirpe myths ^bout young pitople^y," "diree surprises." andT 
''three qualities of urban university stud<(nts as noted in du-ee4vecks 
of school." • - ' . ^ ' • 

Prior to their third paper, students are told some new facts of life. 
They learn that just as diey can earn positive points, they can lose them 
as inevitably if diey do not follow cetain^ammatical.and ordio- 
graphic conventions. They are taught, if Hio^ dq not already know, ' 
that when the World complains "that Johnny ^and •Johnnie can't write; 
what the World means is that they can't spell or punauate or avoid 
grammatical troubles. 

Our students ^e riow introduced to the bottom part of pur TTheme 
Analysis Blank (s«e Figure 1) which indicates ho\^i diey lose poirits. 
If the^^ommit what we, speaking for die World, lab^l a "glaSng error" 
(illorn'oll fragment, runnon seiitence, comma splice, disagreement of 
verb tahd subject, faulty reference in a pronqjin, misplaced or dangling 
modifier), they lose a half point For a less offensive error in grammar, 
spelling, or punctuauon, ihey lose a qoarter point 

AwartorUic real world of critical readers, our students are next led 
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through a series units wliich guarantee exposure to the patterns of 
thought^ we think they will need for analysis, exposition, ,and argu- 
^^^'^^P^^ short. the.wriuQg they will do lor ihe rest of their college 
clve^^j^d^^ihe rest of ^ 

;TheTnV unit is on basic stwctures: introduction with establishment 
of puVposep body, conclusion's and generative (topic) sentence, i^lus 
development in paragraphs. In the second ufut we work on narration 
arid description^ to.remihd therti of the lieed for. the flow ot an idea* 
During narration we point out the importante of verbs and adverts^ 
during desatptibn we stttess what kind of nouns and adjeaives commV . 
- linicate best A sathple writing assigni^ent ^injg thi$ ur^it is a theme on 
the subject of "This Is My Home Town:^ Wkh E.]^ White's *'Here Is 
New York* asr their substantive model, students are asked to make a 
^ktement about theif home town which they defend by describing the* 
town or city and relating a seria»^of iparratives which justify the stat^ 
meat they^ have made in their introduction. In the rough draft, Which 
th^ must submit, they are required to underline th^ nout^s and adjec- 
tives in the description anA the verbs-rand adverbs in thir narrative* 
For their final draft they are asked to try to make their diction more 
}^ivid and specif ic 

In die third lui^, students study the basic parts of an extended 
definitior^ (classification* differemia, comparison and comra^^t/ enty^ 
mology, demonstration by'iJlustrationp cont|^ast to synonyms) and its^ 
uses in various disciplines* They learn new u$es of the dictionary* In 
this unit rhetoric teaches depend heavily upoQ the other departments, 
getting from them^rms for writii^ assignments, sucH as empiricism, 
r trameendentqlism, ^xi^tentialisTh, triage, democracy, and capitalism. 

During unit four, on process analysis, students are tauj;ht nqt only 
how to use the patterns, but also to be more aware of the audii^oce 
because a process assumes that Jthe reader oiit there is going to have 
a behavior change. Whereas narration aiy^ description had patterns but 
n|^ nece^rjtjiy i^rts, students now seek a' basis for interrupting proce^^ 
and breakin'g it into useful and meaningful steps.'^Here again rhetoric 
teachers rely on other departments for the subject roatter, Vith one 
favoHt^ topic being the steps of theKientific method:^he last two units 
of the first semester takp up tlla'ssification and comparispn-dantrast, 
cQmpIftin^ the patterns particularly needed for exposition, or the kind 
df communication necessary to get a r^der lo say ''I understand." 

*«In the second ^|^ter a^teriUon is tiirned to argumentation. Studetlts 
learn the diff^tenl^l^etween the evidence used in argument for convic- 
tion and' argument for action, i.e., what is neede^to tause a ft^ad^r 
j^toiay agre^"la1fei ^'I will dQ what you ask." learn to works 
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with\he patterns of cause and effect, judgment, stock issues, and problem 
^ind solution. Iq the middle of the semester, students do a research 
paper and leam^^ to work with primary and secohdary sources and 
* ;tflvanced K^nuscript' conventions. 

- We complete the year with thif "content" of our course, a, unit on. 
the history and nature laiiguage and one on epiitemology and logic 
TKe two- units are something' beyond a collection of facts. In our. 
language study we tr^ to help students develop a sense of how language' 
changes. Their sense ean-b^ demonsu^ated, for instance, by a paper on 
, the f utureof language, in which the student makes up a worjd an^J shows 
what lexicographical and etymological principles are demonsuated in 
its coinage. In the unit on epistemology and logic, for instance, we 
to have iludems analyze the source and legitimacy of ideas currendy 
being bancUed^ about in the mbdern political and intellectual worl 

Teaching of Styk, Grammar, Spelling 'and Punctuation 

^ ■ . ■ * 

We have no scheduled units for style or mechanics. We do,' however, 
attach great importance to Oiem. Our Theme Analysis Blank (Figure 1) 
focuses student attention on the lesson that*'they ca>i work very hard 

^ for two*weeks on a paper, and dien ruin their grade by a careless 
last-minute pi;Qofreading. This arbitrarily tough poliijy almost invari- 
ably eliminates 85. penxntjof the grammar, spelling, and pinlctuatibn 
troubles. When errors, are caused no longer by Carelessness but by 
ignorance, we go to work with work sheets demonstrating' errors made 
in current student^j^pers. Each time we have a session on gramnjar, 
spelling, and punctuatipn. we stick td just one "error" and have 
Students demonstrate they can consdoiisly make the ierror and correct it. 
' We teach style the same way: diagnostically focused and paced Odr ' 
standards may not be hf]^; we admit that, we rarely help a stlidelfit 
develop a really glossy style. Our goals are darityi effectiveness, and 

' appropriateness. We teach the laddei»*of abstraction to^shoW why a 
specific word is better than a general ontr'wt teach dictionary usage 
to help students iiod the* exact word, perhaps '«»en the metaphoric 

, or figurative phraseUnd we teach the difference between the loose and 
■periodic sentence. M^st of us also teachSen tence imbedii.ingj and to help 
students write With some grace^ we. do analyze the good style of 
our models* ? * - . . , , 

. . • ■ ^ii.' ' -• ■ f . ■ 

■• . II.. • . 

Sample Assignments ^ ■ ' 

4ii|rWridng assigriments of tfie Rhetoric Department shouljl^pass two tests: 
• ibey should iiufuce students to use the pattern currendy being studied 
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andL i£ pc^bfie. causc^theifn to review a pattern previously studied 
For instance* vJhtn we ask students to. write a^p^per on the rite of 
passage, we stipulate that they are to define the term; desaibe specific 
rites of passage referred to in Margaret Mead's Coming of Age in Samoa 
or Sex and Ti^perofnent; and compare an^or contrast the rites in 
primitive societies discussal^ by l^lead and'encoimtered in the film 
- Watkabotit and "Agostino** and 'The Story of My Dovecot;** In addition 
students are required to 'write 9 narrative ciif.an event in their own life, 
which finally niade them realize what a rite ol^ passage is« Sample theses 
students developed during this as£ignn\ent» w|uch is read by the stu- 
dent's entire faculty, include 'it. was not untij I came toV^llege that I 
realized that wha( I had experienced at the age of fourteen was a rite of 
passage"' and VI realize now that earlier societies have more definite rites 
of passage than in my tin^e— -arid I -am so much the poorer." 

In another^^aissignment t^e hu^tianities and social scieftce teachers ask^ 
studerits to explain what thu^ book ^/ii/e demons ti^(^ about the lessons 
of sociology; while the rhetoric t^^^er i^utres that their papers contain 
a narirative precis of what happened to the airliner passengers who 
crashed and survived in the Andes. Stflldehts/at^ expected to define 
relevant sociolo^ serins liks survival of. the fittest, soctetal structure, 
divisiort of,labor, and values. They are required to turr^n'rough. drafts 
to show that they have revised their intrqjductibfi and conclusion to 
make sure they have discussed what adds up to a central inessage. A 
sample thesis deduced b^ students ^a^ "In the short, time the airliner 
passenger^ lived together, they synopsised thie entire general histbry 
of civilization/' 

Another typical CBS writing assignment involved a science teacher 
who wished to check ^on how his stiidents had mastered ^le scientific 
method He passed out an account of how a mythical firm, theTontecaro 
Orange Growers* tried to increase its sales by conducting and publi- 
dzinga research program which *'proveji'* that.drinkingiBorange jOice 
prevents coIds.*The rhetoric^ teacher, who at the time, was >orking on 
research and manuscript techniques, was pleased at an opportunity to 
work in more practice on narration, 'description, proce^ analysis, 
^ judgment^ and problem-solution. The4wo professors, therefore, assigned 
a research paplbr in which student^ were to aiti^e^the orange growers' 
research and suggest a more Conclusive study* / * 

The Theme Analysis Blank . \ \ ' * * - \ 

Although we may not use it on every assigiiment, the Theme Analysis 
Blank (TAfi) encourages teachers to indicate to stiident writers how they 
have mastered lessons being studied .Teacher tim^ is saved by telling. 
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students that underlining indicates a deficiency bi« a circle around a 
comment ind(^tes a*trengtii. At least opoe a xear. we have departmentjil 
meetings ahd ratings to standiardize our grading. ■ '. ■ ^ 

The total o£ the numerical ratings of the TAB«converts into letter 
-grades, according to the following scale: 19-20, A; 18, As 17, B+; 
14-16, B; IS, 8-; 12. C+; 9-11, C; 8, C-; 7, D+; 4-6. D; below 4, F. 
Tf Because of the potential negative pointis for grammar, spelling, and 
mechanics, there are many F's, Our department aims for this spread of 
semester grades: A, 10 percent; B, 20 percent; C, 40 percent; D, 20 percent; 
and F, 10 percent. However, in port because of Uie cenu-al tendency 
caused by so many grades, the curve bulges at the center and we 
usually end up with 5 percent at the two ends. We do txy to discriminate; 
at the end of the first semester, because qf low grades, abou^5 percent 
of the class is disnlissed from the school. About one-third of tlfe dis- 
inissed petiiic»i for readmission and repeat the first semester. > 

V ■ ^ • ' . ' • ^ ■ ^ •• 

Problems^ ^ 

Althouglv we are geperally pleased with 'our course, we still have 
problems, the first difficulty is that, in the main, we seem' not to have 
a truly stimulating course. We are probably too pedestrian and Unimagi- 
native: Each year our students complete a detailed questiowiaiprand 
yt'^they commer\t too often that the course is "dull" aiflKrine." 
Our sttagts are nice: ihey tell us they like us, that we know^ur stuff, 
aht^jlhey even admit, grU(^ingly. that they have improved their writing. 
OMevertheless, when theV give us a general evaluatipn, the Rhetoric 
Department always cpmes in last in comparison to the other four courses. 

Sihce we should be do^^ng more about reading and study techniques 
arfd since our progress ii\ the first semester* lets us take some chances 
in the se^nd semester, we |iave begun experimentiiig with several f^s 
of corttent. With one-third of our faculty continuing to work with 
anthology-typfe models an4 thus (icting as control 'group, two teat^hers 
and one^hird of ou^stuc(ents are ^oing heavily into the "content" 
of a writing course— flfore semantics, more linguistics, aii^j^-more of the 
history and Mture of langiipge and episiemology.^/^nojKfi third of the 
classes is worling with a social content, based on a collection of essays 
about social history, including art, politics, customs, and science. • 

A second problem is that the student load for ea<h -rhetoric teacher 
is heavy. Each instructor teaches four sections, with twenty-eight to 
thirty student^ in each. Each teacher has a.con tact load of ijine hours,' 
meeting each section twice a week and all students together once. 

The administration has tried to help. For several ye^rs we experi- 
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menied with aii intern system which provided each professor with a 
ihreerfifths-time graduate stiK|ent This did lighten the load, hue too 
o^ten we got idiosynaaiic grading from interns who could noi work 
into our systenff>f standardized ratings? then too, we were self-conscrous 
about violating an original tenet of the college, that alf teaching Would 
be by full-time profeswonals* , ' ^ 

For several years we assigned two rhetoric teachers per USm» giving 
lis a 60-1 ratio, as recomm«;nded by the National Council of Teachers 
of English, To our surprise this had many disadvantages. Few rhetoric 
t/^achers were able to work in pairs% partly because of different tern'* 
peramenu and philosophies^ but also because of different studlbnt needs. 
When \tudents saw the^'diffeirences. they complained of inequality* Our 
colleagues iri other deparunents, feeling that we had a lighter load than 
they did, left all the writing business ta us* And witli (he cost of 
rhetoric -instruction doubled^ we had Ip face the fact that the system* 
was just not cost effective. We could not justify the s^tem with our 
din Studies: just as many students fail^/ just qs many continued to 
have problems, and no more succeeded 

We are now trying' tp help lessen ^he teadSh^g load by slicing off 
part of the writing problem. We have employed a writing speciajist 
ib work out a program to help especially needyi^tudents in grammar,* 
spelling, and punctuation. We ai^also getting help from our coll»gues, 
who more' and more are. assigning carefully designed writing exercises; 
In additi&n to providing students an opportunity to demonsurate mastery 
of course content, these exercises also put students through thqf demand- 
ing requirements of analysis,, synthesis, structure, development, and 
expression, the mastery of whieh has been the rhetoric goal. 

A third problem which concerns us is that writing progress does not 
hold up as well as we omight expect aher our students leave .us« Our 
students do relatively well in advanced wj'iting daises, and they writd 
as well ^ the students from other writing programs, but as. sophomores, 
our students often do turn,in embarrassing papers to our CBSfe^leagUes* 
We recognize this deterioration is endemic; but we keep telling ourselves 
that if we were truly doing our job, we would be giving students 
the principles and motivation to want to write we)l and the ability to 
police their own work. We have added^sopho(hore. remedial course«to 
which Students are assigned by teachers from other departments^ A study 
by a doctoral candidate lhas given ,us si^ggesti^ns about the kind of 
principles (particularly those abdultrevision) that seem lo'stick best with 
students. And we continue to work on^the problem. 
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A deveIopmen( which helps us endure our prpblcms is the improving 
naiure Of 'our students. Sdoslt of them in 'September are suU vastly 
unskaied as writers, but their precOllege attitude is healthy. They rarely 
kifiow how to.study, but~in^contrast to the past— they want io learn. 
They realize that writing competeiice is hig^^y relevant to .their future 
well-being. They appreciate the pointed diagmssis we give them, t^ey 
like the individual attention, and they worit They are justifiably proud 
of their improvement. And most of them art learning to write r^sonably 
well, and that's why we are in biisirfess. ^ ' ^ * « ^ 
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* III Evaluation and Testing 

7 A Successful Placement - ^ 
, : ^ Test for Basic Writing 



?jrancy W. Johnson \^ * ' 

Jjforthern Virginia Cornraunity College • ' \^ 

Mn««n pPPl«; with ihe problem of compowu 
^ung. Although idraiuin^ that writing samples provide the most 
accurate measttfeoC student witing ability, she dcniohsw v 
objective test can be constructed (kit will be valid a<id reliable for / 
piacemem purposes. ■ >^ V S ' 

Placing students at the appropriate Engh'sh composidon 
Aheitchances o^siiccess IS a reciiWent problem at oilk^es^^^ 
n^ionwide. Every cmriculura that acknowledges individual differences 
ana capahiJiues among students implies a determination of how such 
diff«e«ces will be identified The problem is further complicated by 
reiSbrts that SAT scores, when available, may- not serve as accusate 
mdifators of students' composing abilities and by the-open-door ad- 
mission* policy of many community an^ junior colleges. 

. Two major appAwches to this problem of placement have been tried, 
albeit with limited success. The more common approach, and the one 
favored by English tcacfe at least in theory, is (o require incoming ^ 
studenteiowr4te an essay to be evaluated by the teacher. This approach is / 
frequently modified in the name of bbjeaiwgfadingto^uire that each ^ • / 
student paper be read more than once. Thc^'drawbackofthis approach is 
the time required to collect and sc^e essays. A second approach is to 
. require incoming students to take a grammar test; The drawback of this^ 
app/oach is that such tests seldom incorporate the rhetorical elements 
necessary in written compcKjUon. and, therefore, do nofaccurately reflect 
the iUiidents' writing abiliti^. ... , jt 

Increased emollmeni and limited registration timetables seem to ' > 
dictate a move toward an easily administered and easily scbredplacemeat I . 

instrument Aa objective tesi^s^ apparent answer to jihis nee<jl, but in ^ 
liglV of th^ihaWbacks of the other alternativra. the essential qu^^^ ' ^ * 
is '«Caa ^n objective test give an accurate evaluation of ihi skills ' 

I ' 91 ^1 
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a stuc^nt must have to perfc^m $ucceiss£iilly in a composition class?*' Our 
expo'ieni^^^ M^ ttii^yng at JKorthem Vkginia Community 

C^ege lead tisjo respond to this cfuestion po$iuvtrly> : 

There: are basic assum^ohs, about the nature of composition : 
a1rtd the ieval^tion o£ compositions i^ch must be agjreec} upon bej^ore a 

' placement instrument quivliN^ cdnstrudied^ Fir$t, it mustlie agreed that 
composition is a process^ aipd, as such, may be studied Secon^. it must 
be agreed that the scientific study of the proce^ by quaUfiedtgsearchers, 
can rievc^^he inherent p^is which make up the process. FinaUy?it must 
be agreed that experienced cdmposition teasers are best qualified to 
examine the pmjxi&ition process and to identify those qualities which 
combine to pi'odjtice good writi^^ With these basic, assumptions in 
mind the N.V«C^ Ehglish* I&partment and the liep^tment of De^ 
velopmental Studies, began work on in English placement test fdr 

^entering stiidents. , . . " 

C^omtructing the Test Instrt^ - . ' 

The first pedagogical coAsideration in constructing a placement test was ^ 
to define the population to be tested analysing demogra{)hic data on 
N.V.CC students^ indicating the relationship between bW students 
and those attending the four othiHf^ campuses of N.V.C.C on the basis 
of enrollment, curriculum, student status, ra6?, sex, and age, we were 
able to comiruct accurate profiles of our student body. In addition, 
student profile«^vere compared wjith ^lose of community college students 
nationwide.' I^his information was usehil in helj^^ing us to*fdrAnulate 
test items by idei^tifying characteristics of pur studenis wliich might 
indicate interests and attitudes. For exainple, the;aWfrage age of biir 
^ students w^u^ 25^ years,' toosiderabil^ older than the ''aver^" h<*shman 

* class nationally. • \ '> ' y'- \ * 

The next step was to select a representative ^ample of the population 

* for study to determine how our students wrote. Since the demogt^phic 
data rdvealed a hi;ghly diverse studeh^body, we began by identifying; 
broad registration trends* StWehts were jselected from three categories: 
{ 1 ) those attending 4;;lasfies during prime time ( 10 a.m. to S p.m.. MWF}i 
(2) those attendiiig classes on Tuesday and 'l^hiit^day, and (S^ those ' 
attending classes at night Approximately equ<^ numbers, of sttidents in 

^ each category were selected hom the following course;: l>evelopt^enta]V 
English (a remedial; course carrying no transfer aedit), English Com- 
position I, and English ;Composition II> (both thre^aedit transfer, 
courses). . We reasonai that we would Ie$irn more aboiit entering stucfeius' ; 
writing abilities by comparing their writing samples with those of 
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studeiils; who«nron<id in remedial English or who had already success- 
. fully cowpleted one wriiing; course than by studying'eniering students' 
jattiiing samples «i isolauon. The jtiideiit sample thus covered the range 
oi competency levels as wdl as the span qt enrollment patterns, 

j Students pariicipaung in the Sifua^pling were given fifty minut"^ to 
wnie a«.imprainpiu essay on the tim day of class. The papers covered 
ihret ihbdcs of di^oursc—narration,, description, and ar^mentation— 
and three topics-school self, and socieiy-totaling nine' topic-.mode 
combinations. The nine topics were as follows:'- * 

Think of critical ?venVin your life— an incident^or situation ' 
tliat had an imptortant' effeo on you. It could he Something that 
hap|)cned yesterday or when you were five year-old- It could 
> .hgve happened someplace exciting or at home H^ile you were / 
\ eating dinner. It might have taught you ah important lesson/ 
, . Write an essay about this event in such a way thalits ijpportanfee • 
ismadedear. • * . . 

2,(You are n^riW;different people, "there is the you fliat'' goes to 
school, the you with your friends, the you that docs the thing ' 
. you enjoy best W.hich of them is the real you? Decide pn a ' 
situation or activity in which you are most yourselL "I am a 
dreamer," "I am a ballplayer," "I am a dancer," Aic 

5. in the past fev* years, you have probably' thougHt a lot about * 
parenu— what they did right, what they might have doJIe better^ 
You may be a parent yourself now or in* the future. Taking' , ' 
this as your topic, "If I had a son", or "If I had a daughter." 
explain what you would hope to do for your, child. Explain 

- why you would do it 

, 4. Recently yo_u.went through registration. Such an es^perience 
generally product " lasting Jmprcssions. Wjite an essay about 
your experience. . •- 

R 5. Between classes, you probably spend time somewhere on camptis. 

Try todesaibe ih^acc^accurately: conccnurate onjooks, smell 
and sound . • . . 

6. Some p<bple think that schools should be open all year long. 

If the^hools were open, students and teachers would be able to 4" 
tl^^ When they would have their vacatiohs,-in the summer as 
usual or in the fall, win test or spring* Decide how you feel 
about year-rpund school Then write down your feelings. maSIHg " 
sure to tell whyjjrflufcel the way you do. • ** 

7. Many important events have occurred durjng your lifetime— 
the moon landing, the assassination of John Kennedy, the .- 

. ^rthquake in Los Angeles, for example. Pick an important event 

and write abput it "for somequi^.who has ncveir heard about it 
■ ■• ■ before. w. ■ 

8. Everyorse has different ideas about the word <4m<friftfn and what / 
» it means. Write abpMt an event or scene whitBy^ feel is typically / 

American. Use anythii^ you would^ifct a.footl>all game, a fx 
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hamt^urger. 2r(cicvm6n show, anything. Write about it so that/. 

somebody who di^ not live in Amcxiok would know all about it/ 
0. Imaging' that a larse company near you has been found to ^ 
* seriously polluting a local river. Some people ha^e been talkiitig 

about closing the company down until something can be done. 

about the poKution. If the company is dosed down, many people 
\ will be out ^^^oriu Write >^ur ideas about whether to shut^ 

doi^n the company or not. sure to indicate why you feel the i 

way you dC^ . \ . " - 

Sttidents were randomly assigned to topic^mode combinations to assure : 
that the papers collectied were typical performances rather tha^i the heSi ; 

^performanccsTwhich could be expected if sluclents were allowed to select 
their own topics. Ail nine topics were represented at each proficiency ^ 
level and in each time block* , O / . 

l^eventy randomly seleaed papers from the sample were read holisi* 
ticatly by four composition teaeKers to determine the levels of language 
achievemeiit of our^,students* Holistic grading, also called general 
impression grading, requires ihat a paper be read from beginning 
*t6 end ag^ judged according to overall quality. We used liolistic 
grading because it is faster than analytic grading, which requires more 
spedficatioQ, while proving equally reliable* Studies by Cast* Ck>ward« 

*Nisbei; Ravaifu and oii^s have shown that^ the aucial factor in, essay 
grading is a clear articulation, prior to grading, of what norms are being 
applied by the judges, not the grad^g scale itself.^ Judges were asked 
to classify papers using a three^^int scale: (1) student^ who were in 

^need of remedial Work; ('2) studi^ts who were ready to enroll in first 
quarter compcxsition; and (3) students who were prepar^ to enroll 
in s^ondqii^ter compisiEilm«. * ' ^ ^ • • 

The initial reading session was followed by a discussion of the relative 
'merits of each group of papers. Judges were askied to describe the papers 

*in each group, iiuiicating similarities among papers withiaa group anc^ 
differences anfong grpupxs. Not surprisingly, th^ jud]^ placed m^hy of 
the same papers in the same group, although their reasons for doing so 
varied. In other words^ tudges wcfire able to agree upon ,a* level of 
acceptable writing although their perspectives differed. While we sought 
unanimity in classifying papers into groups, we did not specify what 
crit^ia each judge should use. " 

ThiS^ discussion resulted in the specif icatiph of seven areas which, 
collectively, could be used to describe good writing. These seven areas 
were (1) content, (2) organiiatiokl, (3) overall development, (4) diction, (5) 
style, (6) mechanical errors, and (7) spelling. Judges then agreed Upon 
de^iptive statements of each category at e^ch writing proficiency level, 
and tiiese statements wer^ listed in a tabl^ ot specification^ (see Table 1)* 
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^ Group 1 


Group 2^ 




• 


Cmtent 
« 


^ Bvcly difceiniiiJe; |»ad«n lay^ 
Jittlc / 

/ • - 


largdy nip^rGeial 


Goes beyond superfidat; writer 
often reaches iogjeal condmjoQt 

lAfhich ihnw iu%it%i^ lntlo4%p 




Ofgiinixatioa ' 


idea; p^pert often bckl 


I^iccmible pattern; come feeUog 
for a centnl idea 


Appropriate coordination, sub« # ' 

<»rdihatloo in <feveIopiQg strong 
. .central td^' 




OveraOI (tevclo{>- 
mcot 


^Fragmented kkat^ verv few 
deuils; both idcif, deuib may 
be rcp<:tkioui, ina^pf^i^^ 


uie ox Qetau is sppropriatef 
ttifficxent 


Generalisations supported with 

extcniivtf concrete detail 

• ♦ 






R^iige of word choke limited; 
misiue of wardA c^m^n 


Kange of word choice, adequate; 
.Booke awirene^ of co&notatiaiis 


Range of word choice good; words 
chos^^n show awarenets of conf^>> 

tatinna fit n^^Am /•rkntAwi 




Style 

$ ^ 


Not displayed coiuistentiyc 
<^Magh to be identified 


Inconsisrent ia tone* erratic; 
iHiinipircqg uxunipiTiiuf 


Awareness of audience, deliberate 
use of tone^ conscious choice of 
other rhetorical devtces.to en^ 


i 




Coniiitent probfemt with dele- 
tions of verb endingy, run-ont^ 
f m^enta, shifting verb tenses « . 


, Minor errors, occafioQ^mj^ 
problems; grammatical erroa do 
not impede flow of paper 


Generally free of ni><:hanlrai 
Cfroti . 


• 


Spelling ^ 


MsoyjihiMpHjingt of commog 


Occasional miispeUings of dif n- 
cult words; miMpclUngs do not 

obicuSre rtc^tioa^^ intended 
%v«cds • 


' SpeUliig errors rare 
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This method provided a^desorifntive, staiem^t abdut where students 
actually are in their use ol language rather than, a prescriptive statement 
about where ifiey aiight be expec^ to be and therefore reaffirmed our 
original hypothesis that placement1fej»ls mult be d^ived from die writing 
samples of a particular student body an^ must be Wd on local norms. 
The tabldbf specifications was then used to score^ihy-four addir^jnal 
papers to 2te if it could be consistently applied; the results showed that it 
could be. » \ 

Studie? by Braddock et aL. Godshalk et al.. and Di^erich show diat 
agreement, or reader reliability, may be achieved* and -inaeased by 
keeping Writers anonymous, by clearly defining the measuring tool (in 
Uiis case, our table of specifications), and by incr^sing the number of 
competent readers.* A <»rapetent reader is one who is capable of 
distinguishing the two areas of cpjnpesition, grammar and rhetoric, and 
of judging when they are eifecuyely applied Assuming diat a reader is 
capal^le of; this judgrrient, she or he- becomes the Jogical choice as a 
v/riter of t»t items. Thus, the distinction between the reader and the 
wruer of test items is one of operations, not of persons, and die 
specificption of the kinds of^jgowledge necessary is the* same for both 

reader and testor. - ' . « 

- — -•- . . ■ t . ■ . ■ • " 

* 

The Claims of the test Designer ^ t. 

The specification of the tester's knowledge requires a conceptualization 
of a theory of graj^mar and » theory, of rhetoric. An Irhpprtant 
pedagogical consideration, then, is the capaciues and limitations of die 
designer of die tej&t in conc«ptuaIiang dicse theories. The funcdon of 
grammatical theory is to provide a full and accurate description of the 
structure of die language; the function of rhetorical theory is to provide 
resources for die effective use of language. Together, language and its use 
constitute what is tp b« tested. 

The designer di a teifoims knowledge of a set of norms or standards, 
of |rammatital correctness which arc-p«^t in speech constructs and 
which are responsible for conveying meanihg. ll^ever, in a language 
whicji is aliye. speakers who use |he language may deviate from its 
.•norms:^such deviation produces a upique semantic effect To say whether 
die effect ik goWi or not, one must know what the grammatical non^ arc 
artd what thfreffect is or is likely to be. Therefore, a wst constructed solely 
in terms ofsgrammatical norms does not provide for<act^I usage. The 
flaw in the procedure is obvious. While reader^r testers must have^^n 
ide^ of what consututes correcuiess in English prior to 'making, judg- 
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mttits, they must rect^gnite that these toras alone, do not determine 
effectiveness. . ^ 

A more logical proeeduxe is to combine the theoretical aspect-^ 
especially as that provi<^. for a distinction between grammar and 
rhetoric— with Oie practical aspect, the evaluation^ of actual student 

% writing, pritilf to test construoion. Such a pro<iedure is highly' infoi^raa- 
tive, since it places^a conceptualized set of norms in relau'on to k set of 
essays- The result must undoubtedly be a revised hierarch^of student 
netds if sundards of corr eoness and effectiveness are to be achieved. T§st 

S. questions will then reflect what teachers should- ^di in composition 
classes, if actual usage is to approach standards' of correctness derived 
trom grammar and standards of correctness'derived from rhetorjK^ 

' v» * : ■ ■ 

The Responses Of the Test-taker * 

A further pedagogical consideratibn ip test construijtion is determiniiig 
the lype^ of responses which students are expected to make. To do so, we 
must first examine the relationship between the student and th^ subject 
matter. In writing an essay the student combines the complex acts of 
thinking and writing. In thk4tuaiion "thinking is adirect movement of 
subject matter to a comp)i6tin^ issue,"* the recording' of thoughts or 
f eeli n^ in correct and eK6ctive sentences. Thus,^ in writing an essay the 
student makes dslibmte grammatical and rhetorical choices which 

* express his or her ideas* i.e., the student develops a method, an "effective 
direction of subject matter to desired results. "s By writing an essay Which 
is grammatically correct and. rhetorically effective, the student display^ . 
the ability to use the arts of grammar and rhetpric However, a superior 
end product does not dearly spe^fy the kin^Jrof knowledge of giaifiraar 
and rhetoric which the student possesses, although a poor' end product 

V may indicate areas of iniiiompetence due to lalk of knowledge^ Know- 
ledge requires thaf "two€6n<tttiohs are satisfied: the truth ,cohditi'on and 

t.the evidence condiaon."7 Students^ jnake grafnmatical and rhetorical 
m mistakes because they lack knowledge of grammar and rhetoric, but they 
may believe that they hajve knowledge in these, areas. In a testing 
situation, the tesjfer must be able to distinguish between knowledge aifd \ 
belief and, further, to discriminate among types of knowledge, which 
may "be divided into the logically distin<;^ areas of "knowing how," 
"knowing ihe.'| "knowing that." and "knowing why."« The first may - 
only be tested directly by requiring a student to write. However, by " 
testing the other three types of knowledge, one ma^ construct gin 
objective test that will provide the same, or nearly the same, information 
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'ucctional tcvd: **K^ ^ ^ . 

^ "Knowing the" nilcs of spellmi^^actuj^^ g«;amm^> and the 
W . defimtiom of words idditifies a stWebfs wiowledgc of ihe functional. v> 
- level of language. Such kii^wledge is essentia for written tommuni^ ^ 
r • ' caticm afld ^nay be teoed diredtl^ i>y arcing a student to select the . 

SjrrA:tly spelled ivord, the correctly ptu^tuat^ sentence,\he seiitemc 
_ ora among fragtuen^^ and vice vejf sa» aiiothcra^^ ^ord Ic^ use in a " 
* sanitence. ^'Knowing th^*' cpnriot^tions of words identifies a student's 
• ability ;t|2 malce one erf the simply rhetorical du>iceSii*wordi cfioice* To 
lest this knowledge, a student mi^t be aslccd to select the jaost effective 
.\wrd for use ih aVnt^nce or to select the word that is tiSi^ incgg^tly. < 
For examj^le, one test item on an earlier form of the N.V.CLC test asked 
/ -/^ students whi^ih of ihe uncferscpred words wScs^used incorrectly in' the 
. follc^ing sentence: **Twd veStfT* of ^al p^bra is^the Requisite for Ihis 
purse.7,AiiQther test item asked students to choose the best w^d to fit 

ipto the %lk>wihg s^i^ce: 'He took I to that temarL* \^ 

, - ^ (a) acdcpiion;)(b} exc^^ 

*Glosely alUejfll to ^*l§jcm4agihe**_r^^ is "kQOwiag that" tlie^itiles have 
; * ^ "^een amrectiy a^pfrfied. *^knowing thai^*^^ord tbrrectly iised or that a 

• para^^p^i^weUsixuatiredidenti^^ 

^ I^or * instance^ a student should k^w that w^ords m senten^^"" form * 
\ relationships. The rdationships ar^both gran^tn^^ and rhetorica](p . 
V wj^li^hras^ alyP clauses providing ainplifk^Wor qualification to 
basi^fltence 

^ be^ asked to identify the inost"^tiorti^ piece of iiiforimtron in a 
sentence. For example, one test itei^riaske^ students to read the fbllowlng ; 
^ sentence and pick out the most im^'ufQt p^ece of informapon^'^ 5A$ Mr. 
. rNilson, well known in the City, opien^the 
on Campdeir ^ilK ^le^perienced^^^rpcfculiat sweetisH sertsation in the 
back of his throat and a feeling o^emptii^just under ImfifCh rib/^ (a) 
Mr.^ilson was well known. '(b) Mr. Nilson. experienced feeling 'of 
emptiness, (c) Mr.' Nilson lived op CamtSderi HiU. (d) Mr* Nilson smelled > 
^ i ' something sweet.'' A. stiideru should, 
usually preferable to'absuact £9)^ 

knowledge^ ^studeni pight hk iisked to identify a* sentence. which does or . ^ 

• does hot add support to a paragraph. . 1 ■ 
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"Knowing that" a word or sentence is etfeaive identifies a student's 
• intermediate knowledgie of rhetoric To tltu this knowlec^e, % student 
might be asked to identify an appropriate word or sentence in -a 
particular Conteit or to select the seii^nce whose parts are arr^oged most 
effectively from a group of grafmmatically conreei.seniences. For example. 
, in one tm him students were <old,lhj|( a young'wbman being inter- 
viewed for a job had a choice Of makin^ne of die following statements, 
and they/aeere asked to select the on§ her prospective employer would 
find most convincing. The choices were ai«ollows: ''(a) I am prepared.tp 
. work hard for the company .'(b) I am a^iti worker. I alWays have'beea 
'.(c) I receive^t^n-award for hard work from niy last employer, (d) I offered 
meritorious service'and hard work to my last employer." *, 

The Judgment Level: "Kaowijig why" 

*'Krtcuving why" a sentence^ confusing identifies *a student's awareness 
of grammatical alternatives.' Competent student writers* should know 
that they have options and what the options are. They exemplify their 
command of the English language in a test situation by indicating why 
the choice of certaip options is desirable. They should be able to explain 
why thc^ ^^^V do. Since language is a system, the student writer 

must knowM parts of the^yst^m. how the parts function within the 

•system, and TOw the whole of the system functions. To test this latter 
.knowledge, ^ student rriight be asked to identify the sentence whose 
meaning is most (dear from atnong sentences whose meanings are* 

. obsciured "by haphazard placement of phrases and clauses. For example.' 
one test item asked students to select the sentence which* stated die idea 
most clearly from the following choices: "(a) Hiding in a vacant building 
and using a high-powered rifle; Lee (Harvey. Oswald was accused of 
assassinating President Kennedy, (b) Lee Harvey Oswald was aa^scd of 
assassinating President Kennedy, hiding in a vacant building and Using 
a high-powered rifle, (c) Assassinating President Kennedy, Lee Harvey 
Oswald was accused of hiding in a vacant building and using a high- 
powered rifle, (d) Lee Harvey Oswald was accused of biding in a Vacant 
building and using a high-powered rifle to assassinate President 
Kehnedy." . « 

"Knowing why" certain words or examples are effecUvc with certain 
audiences identifies a student's knowledge of the Img^ rhetorical' 
elements, i.e.. invehtion and an^ngement To test th? knowledge, a 
student might be asked to expiain why a sentence or a paragraph should 
be developed along certain Ijnes. A student might also be' asked to 
identify the reasoh whVi^ sentence' do^ not add support to a paragraph 
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or wKat 1$ wrongs with a scntcoc^ a& ityrelates lo other sentences in a 
; paragraph. For exarhpleibne test item rtlad: 'in an essay arguing in favor 
of neutering pets, a^sti^ent stated that young children can by psycho- 
logi.cally scarred by watting pets procreate and give birth. What is 
wrong with this idpa as it relates to the ]^per*s topic? (a) "the statement is* 
based on an Emotional appeal (b) TJhere oould be no evidence jto sup[^rt 
' such a»state^ent. (c) The statement is only vaguely related to the topic 
(d) The student does nok explain the n|ture of Ibe psycholofeidal scars/'. 

>rhus, it is possible to construct multiple-choice items in which 
students are asked to perform mental activities y^iich closely approxi- 
mate those required in actual writing. Further, if the categories to be 
tested have been taken from student papers and these pai^ers have been 
used for reference in c6nst^uctii)g test items, the relation between actual 
writing and test i^ems is reinforced.^ For specific information on wriung' 
good objective test items, see Borjrnuth, Qroplun^, and Thomdike.^^^ . 

ValicGty and Reliability * ^ ' ' ^ 

Ideally, an effeaive placement test must demonstrate validity. A test may 
be ^id to be valid to ihe extent to'Which it does wbat.it Was designed tO'<^ 
do. in this case to place students accurately in composition classed The 
validity of most objective tests is determined by norm-referente, i,e., by 
comparing a student's scdre with those of mother students. According to a 
1975 JNational Council of Teachers of English study, Common Sense and 
Testiftg in English, Vth'e norm cannot be considered a lair' basis^for 
comparison of groXjp>s in any case unless the tested population is. very 
similar in all respects to the normative popjjlation—d condition which 
rarely eilists/*^* A nrore useful type of validity is by aiterion-reference, 
i.e.* esuiblishing some aiterion and then determining the relationship 
between the test and this-criterion. Thus, the best, aiterion for a writing 
placement test is a writing sample. This was the criterion used to validate 
the N.V.CC. English Qualifying Examina^tion. 

During field testing'of theN.V.CC exam, students answered objeetiye 
questions and^ wrote an essay on an assigned topi^ one of the nine topics 
used in collecting the original sample ^pers. These new papes^ were 
scored by three composition teachers, using the table of specifications as 
th^ir criteria. Readers were "trained'' on the original papers to insure* 
reader reliability. The scores deceived on the papers were corri^laked with 
the scores receiv^ on the obiecdve tests. The correlation betweei) the 
essay score and the total test was .65 Xor Form A of the test and *.62 for 
Form B. which are both significant at the .01 level. Test items which did^ 
^ not correlate highly wfth essay scores or with other test iteiQs attepptingf 
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to measure the same category (for instance, content) were^dropped fSom 
• the test. Xhu^iterian-referendng aUtirwed us|o pr«^t a indent's essay 
scbre merely by looking at his or her score oi^the objective test . " 

A^second type of validity"- is content validify, the adequacy of the tkt to 
sample the population it purports to represent. The N^V.CC placement 
test f&lfills the requirements for content validity. The procedures 4e* 
scribed earHer for collecting and scoring the initial essay* identified the 
retjuireraents necessary for entrance into the {reshn)an English sequence 
by enumerating^ the subject matter aspects^f good writing. These aspects 
' were described in the table of specifications used in constructing test 
ttemi. ^ ' - . 

In addition to demonstrating validity, a placement instrument must 
. also demonstrate reliability, which Diedei: ich defines as the "amount of 
agreement between tw.o sets of independent measures of the same 
characteristic in the same studeiit. taken at about th&same time."" One 
recognized type of reliability is the iheasurejnent of internal consistency 
of the test itself.'* Another form of reliability 'is the measurement pf 
stability and eqtiivalencc.by the te$t<rptest with equivalent formsi of the 
test method.it Both types of reliability were shown to be present in the 
N.V.G.C. placement tesL ' • 

WKat is perhaps more important to an English department con> 
stracting a placement test is the, relationship between stiident per- 
formance an die test arid performance in die composidon cfass. Since we 
began administering our placemenf test prior to registration and using 
onl9 this objective ii?st place students, we have observed four signifi- 
cant classroom trends. *- . ' 
• First* classes are. more homogeneous. Second, there is a.^higher 
siiccessfiil completion rate. An,analysis of grade disuribut^ohs forfive 
consecutive quarters prior to the 'administration of the English Quali- 
fying Examination showed! diat a minimtim of 30.35 percent of the 
students enrolled^n first .Quarter h^eshiAan compk)sition either failed, 
withdrew, or did pot complete die course. During.the fall quartet, 1977, 
the latest cjUarter for which grade distcibiition^ are available, only 24.4* 
percent of the students enrolled in first-quarter freshman composidon 
either failed, withdrew, or ^id not complete the course. (For a bre^dpwn 
by quarter, see Table 2.) It shoiild be noted, th^t durinig the first two 
quarters' after the English Qualifying Examinauonwas implemented, 
test adjnfaiistration procedures were noticeably inadequate. DuVing these 
<wo quarters, over 50 percent of the students appearingon the first grade 
roll had not uken the test- A lax&t number of these students were 
withdrawn from classes because they subsequently failed die test. 

Third, there has beei\^a drastic reduction in die number of students ^ 
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who go through drop/add PFeviously. students were given a writing 
sampl^pn the lim day of class'and were advised if the essay did not fneet 
the instructor's standards of co/npeienq?, tOjdrop the* class and enroll in 
remedial English. This method^ of placement resulted in many $tuden(U 

0 ' 

f . 

' ^ Table2 

Grade Distributions ofStudents 
Who Did Not Successfully Complete 
^ " First Freshman Composition Course 



Quarter 


Failure 
{%) 


Withdnwal/ 
'Incomplete/ . 
Re^m^ll (%) 


' Total 
Percentage 
(%) 


Number « 
or 

Studex(u 


FaU 7S' V 


6.18 


25.02 


32.2 


2.a&i 


Wiatcr74' . . 


4.79* 


3lf2* 


36.03 




Spring 74* . » 


5.06 


40.2S 


, 43.29 * 


/ 522 


SuiGDmcr7%* . 


2.23 


28.12 


30.55 S 


^ . 313 


W74* r . . . 


4.G5 


26.34. 


30.99 


2,084 


Winter 75 . . . 


5.03 


35.58 


' 42.5 


846 


Spring 75 . . . 


"US ' 


37.11 


33.47 


512 


Summer 75 • • 


2.28 


26.3.8 


28.66 


307 ' 

_ » 


Fall 75 . . \ . 


•4.33 


21.63 


25.96 ' 


1,8(^ 


Winter 76 . 


f_ 

2.2 


32.8 


. 35.0 


761 


Spring 76 • • 


3.6 


33.2 


37.4 


495 


Summer 76 . • 


0.0 


23.8 


23.8 


121 


Fall 76 


3.5 


i8:o 


f 2r.5 


1,587 


Winter '77 . .\ 


8.7 . 


20.6 


293 


. 76r9 


Spring 77 . . . 


9.0 


22.4 


30.4 


470 


Summer 7? . • 


5.7 


22.4 


28.1. 


^261 


FaU 77 • . . • 


6.2 


19.2 


24.4 


1,610 



Source: Grade Oistrtbulion Analyses, Office of Institutional Ketearch^ Northern Virginia 
Community "College* ' - ^ 

* ■ ^ " 

L Prior to administration of placement examination* 
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being sent to drop/add, further encumbering this prfcess "and requiring 
valuable time for classes to stabilize. Since it is short and easily scored, the 
EngliA Qualifying Examination is administered before registration, 
thereby simplifying the drop/add process. Although most teachers 
continue to give an impromptu essay durin^ihe first class meeting and 
retain the right to recqmmend that a studient withdraw on the b^i($^of 
that essay, an average of only 1 percent of studenu Who have passed the 
objective test are advised to withdraw from a class per quarter. 

Fourth, there is a significant Wlationship between the score on the test 
and the grade received at the end of the quarter. The large number oV 
studentswho were enrolled in first-qtuarter • freshman composiUon 
withowrliaving taken the test provided a conu'ol group with which to 
coi^pare students placed by the test (see Table S). Of coui;se, it is 
impossible ^o predict how well these students would have done had diey 
takenxtjfje idst. Nevertheless, it is' interesting to note that the completion 
rate of Wudents placefl by the test is consistently higher than that of 
students who did not take the tesL • 



Table 3 



Comparison of Successful Completion Rates of Students Passings- 
English QualiTying Exam and Students Not Taking Exam 



Quirter 


Students Passing Exam 


Studetys Not liking Exam 


Winter '75 . . ." . . 


• 65.04 (389) 


54.48(457) 


Spring '75 


75.35 (211) 


51.83(301) 


Spring 75 


62.83 (261f 


^ 59.47(153) 


Summer 76 ... . 


80.43 (138) . 


^ •» 63.53 (85) ^ 


F*a7S 


78.83,(1.020) 


65.58 (14i) 




69.67 (313) 


' • 57.0 (100) • 




.70.55 (292) 


^ 1 — 

63.78(127) 


Summer '77 ... . 


' 76.58 (158) 


65.15 (66) 


FaU7t^ . .-. 


78.81 (926) 





Source: English DcpaAmcnt records. Northern Virgini|| Commun^ 
Note: Figyire In parentheses is number of student!* ^ 
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The results of the studies done on this placement tcbt, report^ 6tily 
brieflyJicre^^^ suggest five cpndudons M^ixch help lo clarify ^e state of 
placement testing in lusgliiih: 

1. A writing sampleHs^the best, though hot the m^t ^ficient, 
measure of writing ability^ - 

Z Readers can ggree on the worth of writing samples after testing 
their conceptualizations of what constitutes ^rectness in usage.* 

S. Comparing conceptualizations to aaual perfor|(nance reveals 
* * categories to he tested and are^ to be taught. 

4. Objecuve questions may be construae<4,from thq(e categories for 
the sake of efficacy. ' 

5. An objective test thus constru<^ and correldted with actual 
writing performances serves as a time^ffective method. for student 
placement if the population is clearly defined 

This study may serve as a model for other institutions who are dis* 
satisfied with th^ir current placement procedures /or who have no. 
'procedure for placement The procedure desaibecjf here returns the 
' judgment of comjpetence in composition to those who are most skilled ' 
in thb subject matter, English teache^, where it righuy belongs. 
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8 Choosing or Creating 
an Appropriate Writing Test 



Rexford Brown ' . \ , " ' ^ 

National Assessment Educatidnal Progress 

' Brown begins by listing the questions an ircstnicior should answer 
before designing or purchasing a lest of basic wriUng. He then 
discusses the strengths and Weaknesses of various types of essay and 
objective |esu and the differences beiween^ing and comprehensive 
evaluation iOf writing. . » . 

• TIie~aamof of education's many^ constitucntj for various kinds of 
informiMon about basic writing skills ioiakes the task of selecung 
appropriate tests or evaluation programs both complicated and c&n- 
fusing. Teachers, students, school superintenderits, deaVis, graduate 
schools. parents.-and tlie business community all demand different kinds 
of in£i>rmation congruent \yiih theiy needs ani their perc^pUons about 
language and the natj^e of evidence. This essay is intended to clarify 
the advantages and di^dvaniages of various approaches to ihe'assessment 
of writing. But the reader will have to participate in the clarification 
by answering three sets of quesUons about theJntepded use of a test, 
.its content, and the resources available for its oraition o? purchase. 

The Uses of Tests 



The first set of questions concerns the Jntended use of a test. A 
discussion oif each question follows the list 

1. Do you primarily v^-am to predict theiuture writing success of 
your students? • - 

Z Do you seek to place students at certain levels or to excuse them 

from certain courses? • 
S. Do you want t6 diagnose Writing problems? ^ * 

4. Do you want to establish mastery? ; 

5. Do you want to compare y9ur studenu, as a group, to others? 

*■ * • . * ** # 

• - ■ • • ^ , • 
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/ * . . ■ . A ' 

6. Do you prim^iiy want to describe^ y^ur students* writing? 

7. Do yOu want to tneasiu^? growth in'^;iydent writing $kiUs? 

8. Do you want to conduct any long-term research on writing? 
. 9. Do you expm a test to teach as it testi^ 

.'10. Do you vrant all of the above? . \ ^ , * 

(J) Prediction \^ , ^ . 

If you want to predict- the future success of your .students* most 
standardised multipIe<hoice. tests of ''writing/' ie., usage, punauation; 
capitalisation, spielling, and recognition of ertors in oth^ peopIe*s 
writing/will predict reasonably v^lV If you couple such test scores.as 
the ACT or the College Boards w^ reading scQires and inFormation 
about students' horrie environments, your predictions will' be even more 
accurate. This approach costs little,, but it also reveals little about ^ 
specific.strengths and weaknesses in students* writing.^ 

(2) Placement . - • \ 

Commercial standardized tests — e.g*, the Cbfiege Eriglish Placement 
T^est, the College Placement Test in English Composition, or the 
Missouri College English Test—are somewhat helpful as gross ixii^- 
cators pf competence. With such tests you can rank-order students aftd 
divide them into groups targeted for variotis levels of instruction* ' 
However, that approach by itself is unsatisfaaory; knowing nothing 
absolute about the writing 61 the students, you could well be assigning 
the same work to pedple who achieved identical ^res on a test 
but.labor undor very different writing problems* Prudei^ce suggests you 
assign an essay or two and evaluate it independently 6f the multiple* 
. choice test The College English Placement Test, lA^fact, offers an 
optional essay. 

^Holistic scoring of essays has'Vroven to-^ an efficient, relatively 
cheap, and reliable way of )rank*ordering papers Jbr sud^ purposes as 

^ placement, college admissions, and so on. ThiByaproach. used for 
decades by the College Boards;^ involves training readers to resptond to 
essays with an overall (holistic) judgment of their quality, without 
attending to their constituent parts or such matters as usage, grammar, 
and Spelling. The^ matters are important only insofar as they contribiite 
to the overall impact of the paper upon a reader who is residing, judging 

; quickly (without discussion), and moving on to the next paper* A 
placement decision based upon both a test score and a holistic essay-^ 
ranking is more defensible thai^ a decision based on either alone, because 
the combination generally results in higher reliability estimates. Holistic ' 
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scori^»gs are easier to conduct, cheapo, and less time consuming than 
many jseopie suppose. Once coop^ating faculty members have been 
train^ (which ^kes three to four hours), they can read an essay every^ few 
rainwtes, especially if the papers ke short by design. With careful 
selection of training papers and an attention to details (eg., preparing 
reader packets, designing an efficient system for recording and tallying 
scores, etc), a group of teachers can sueamline holisUc scoring.sessions 
and even create a jtfleasant working aimosp'here for all involved, Infor- 
piation aTjout holistic scoring is reacJiHy available from the Educational 
Tesung Service in Princeton. Sew Jorsey, or from many state depart- 
ments of education or assessment 

(3)Piasnosi5 . . - • . 

Subscores on standardijted multiple-choice tests a/e indirect and too gross 
to be useful for practical diagnosis. The most any standardized test can 
tell jjfou is that a student's subscore on "sentence sensitivity" or "para- 
graph arrangement'* qr "usage" or "punctuadon" was low. Sine? the 
student was asked not to write, but to fifid errors in other people's 
writing, you do. not know if the student's own writing will reflect 
problems in the subskill. Furthermore,, diere are so many reasons for 
making punctuation errors (including carelessness, bidialecucal inters 
ference, or ignorance about-the natujre of a sentence) that news of a low 
subscore in punctuation is not very helpful; you will-have to do further 
evaluation: before you can.determine what course of actibn will best meet 
a studeAt's heeds. Holisuc scoring of essays is not diagnostic, either; it is 
simply another way of rank-ordering pa^s.. Student-specific diagnostic, 
information comes only from the close examination of student wridng; 
£xamirters must scrutinize papers^ritten in several discourse modes and 
under varying situadons before th^ can hope to pinpdint problems. A5 
succ^ul creative writer, for instance,' may have, special problems 
writing descriptive or analyuc prose that calls for more rigid logical 
relationships and different conventions of presentation; unless he or she 
is askedjo write in sev^al modes, this fact may escape notice 

Diagnosis depends upon die teachejf's knowledge of what to Ipok for. 
Can the teacher characterize writing problems specifically? Or is h? or \ 
she given to.writing "awk" or "amb" or "unclear" in the margin and 
leaving the responsibility for diagnosis with die puzzled student?. Cart th? 
teacher determine whether a particular problem was a consequence of 
deficient understanding of sentence suructure or simple, haste? Was a 
sentence awkward because tJae writer could not form complex sentencb 
or herause the writer iried t6 Ijegin the sentence wiUi'somediing that 
should have been subordinated an4got tangled up trying to subordinate 
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die main clause? When is an apparent punciuatioQ problem really ^ 
failure to a 'complete sentenceP^IWhen- is a tens^ shift an editorial 
failure, and when is it a confusion of point of view? When is ^ gendally 
had paper the rewlt of an attitude^problem. not a skiH difficulty? 

All of us who diagnose v/riting must answer these ai^^d many other 
questions if ,w6 hdpe to be helpful. And we must iee to it that 
there is a dose relatW)Kl4p between what we look for in diagnosis 
and what we teach, tot it would tje useless to diagnose a problem 
in* speaker-audience lelationship if class time , is devoted entirely to 
grammar. And it would be equally profitless to diagnose arproblem with 
syntax if you do not intend^ to teach enough grammar to enable your 
students to understand what is wrong with their sentences. 

Rubric essay scoring systems, such as the £,T.S. Composiuon'Evalua- 
lion Scales (CES) 'designed by Diederich, can be aids to diagno^s,^ 
The CES breaks es^ay evaluation into eight separate components: 
ideas, organization, wording, flavor, us^ge, putiauation^ s|5elling, and. 
handwriting. Each component is ranked on'^a fiye^point s^ale» with ideas ^ 
and orgarilbation receiving double weight Tjiis forces a grader to 
narrow an essay's prpblenis down to general categories, and that is^ 
at least a' start tov^d diag^iosis.. However, once one has told a student 
that' his or her problemsT lie in organization, on^ is obliged to be 
more specific still. • 

The National Assessment's Vprimafy trait*' scoring represer\tsSn even 
more specific diagnostic approach.* To employ this approach, the test 
designer must first decide' what is to be learned and then' construct 
the assignment and scoririg guide so that it will bcf learned. For instance, 
lei us say avhigh school teacher wants w know whether stu^ei^ils ca>v 
write a formal letter that persuaties^&^opghi^^the use* of argument 
^up^rted by concrete detail. The tera^er .'must first construct an 
Appropriate formal writing situation (e.g.,' a letter to a school board) 
andean issue studerits are likely to have feelings aboyt (e.g^ snioking 
in school, cafeteria food? public displays of affection). The teacher must ^ 
then describe in detail four leyelU.of writing quality. First-level papers 
do not adhere to the conventiobs bf fornuil letter' writing or <io not 
produce any argiunents for or against the relevant issue. Suoh letters 
would not pe^uade.ariyone of anything. Level two papers may show 
knowlo^ige of formal conventions and may produce one argurhent for a 
position*^ but the argument is undeveloped^ and unsupportM with 
concrete details. These papers sh»v some saVvy^ but they, tocf, would not 
be ^persuasive. *Lev^l three papers clearly adhere to the appropriate 
conventions, demonstrate adequate audtAice awlreness, prepuce several 
argunq^nts foj^a position, and support at least'one of the arguments with 
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conaete details. They are likely eq be read sympatheUcally. Level four 
pajiers go beyonU the level three papers in their sensitivity- to audience, 
the ingenuity of their arguments, the amount of conaete detail. and the 
use of that detail in support of arguments. Each of these levels must be 
described in much more detail, of bourse; the formal convenUoiris musl 
• be listed, the conditions ^or each level must be carefully thought through 
and explicitly stated. The point is that^m this approach you design yqur ' 
writing task to elicit specific skills and you evaluate to se^if they are in 
evidence. Many p^her things may be in evidence, as well and you can 
examineQ|^even evaluate them after you have evaluated the stu<^nt's 
conuoWthe pfimary rhetorical skill yf^u were focusing upon. After- 
wards, alTstudtJnts can be told exactly why they received theif -scores and 
what they must do to' raise them. 

■ ■-\ • • 

(4) Mastery * 

Few of us ever master writing,, and e4n. if' we did, no one test would 
ever be sufficient to prove our mastefV- When this word is used; it 
generally refers to mastery of low-level component'skills lil^e punctua- 
tion, capacity to write complete sentences, spelling, and so on. Un- 
fortunatelj*. one can master these skills one at a yme and still be 
a terrible writer. - ' , 

Teachm should be' leery of te^|g^t purport to measure mastery 
in multiple-choke formilt. To begiriWif you cannot establish mastery 
by mdirea measures, i.e.. by having' stents demonstrate skill in finding 
errors in other people's writing, as tfiey aie required to do in multiple- 
choice tests. Success on such tests is only e^denw of mastery of proof- 
reading, not writing. And you tannot establish mastery when the. 
Students' sphere of action is limited to only four possible remedies iof 
sentence problems; these appyOaches are|oo removed from the real 
world of writing (to establish anything ^gnificant If you. want to 

.establish mastery of low-Jev"el components of writiijjg, you must try to 
discover how these componems are h^ndlfed in the context of real 

' writing, not just in isolation. This means that ii^ addition to sentgfife- 
level drill, you must have students writevwhole pieces of discourse and 
you must infer mastery of low-level skills from the,evidence that students 
higher-level skills. * v.,.;.-.' 

(3) Comparisons , - , ' ■ 

' . " ' .' • 

Any nationally normed test can establish tiow pne set of students fared 
vis-^visphers in the country— at least in. terms of percentile ranks, 
sianines, or grade equivalents. It is not clear how this information relates 
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to the teJacHing of writifig, but it is information many people se^m to' 
crave. If knew exactly why one group of siudenu performs differently 
from aripther, comparative data could have direct application to ediica*" 
don* In our present state of ignorance, however, the primary purpose of 
such comparative approaches is to documenc educational inequities and^ 
formulate policy- As^ important as this is for ihe policy maker^ it 
information teachers cannot yet profit from directly. Anyone' using 
nationally normed dat^ shOul^^^efuUy read its^pcompanying technical 
information alx>ut the sample design, date oj last norming, and so on* 
Many standardized tests are not regularly normed, and you could be 
unwittingly ranking your students against populations that no longer 
exist • ' ^ " " 

(6) Description ^ . . - ' ' 

Description is interesting in itself and often useful as a step toward 
evaluation* There are many thin^ pne might want to desaibe about 
one's writers: their attitudes aboupwriting, theit pre writing behavior, 
• their editing 'surategies» rewriting strategies* and so on. And there are 
do2^s of things one can describe about their essays: se'ntence leffgth and 
type, syntactic m^tiu-iiy, common problems^ cognitive stra^egfes, con- 
creteness^of words, number of words, amount ctf eimbedding, kinds of 
modification, ahd more. Quantitative data about number of words per 
T^unit, number of words per slibo^cdinate clause, relative claiuses per one 
hundred^Trunits, and so on have been instrumental in the devefopment 
of writing programs that stress sentence-combining activities to improve 
certain writing skills. Teachers interested m this approach, and in 
possession of thel rescaircei to analyze essays quantitatively, might 
consulL^udTguides as Dixon's "Indexes of Syntactic Maturity"* or 
MeIlon!s "Kactots of Syntactic Fluency.'*^ The O Donnell and Hunt 
"Syntactic Maturity Test" (SMT)' and the Dauterman "Syntactic Ma- 
turity Test for Narrative Writing" (SMTNW)^ provide syntactic maturity 
informatioh witt)qut requiring essay analysis. (All are available through 
the ERIC system.) A National Assessment report. Writing Mechanics^ 
1^69^1974, demonstrates the advantages o| combining descriptive anal- 
ysis with evaluative judgment** One fincb that the better essays differ 
substantially^ from t^e poorer ones in quantitative ways and that these 
differences lead to conaete instructional strategic? for improving writing. 

(7) Growth I \ J 

Short-term growth is not easy to discern in a skill as 'complicated 
as writing. Over a period of months, one siudenfmight learn to combjjie 



.his i^ax inVsmoother sentences, anoOier might ijSpoiwe 9 mu^h better 
editor of her own writing, and a thi][d iiiigfit.dls<S*vcr profoui^p^^al 
satisfaction in expressive writing; but thise gains* may not' be refl#ed 
ia th^k class essays (fcspeciaUy if they havcLivH wnuen many), or they 
inay be ovefshado^^rd by hngering prbbkras with diction, Runttiiaiipn, 
otXudiefice. A uia'cher- n^^^ notice a general imi>roveraent l»iH'"be, 
\unabfe tosay specif icaUy:what aoaounts for the change. Thel!rdif£icujEi« ^ 
are compocinded by the obscfimtion that advices in writing inev^^bly' 
bring to ligh^ new proWemsC'As-stodehts'dcaJ'with^igher^leveJ c^I- 
leogc^, they trad* old probleiias fojr'new ones; If the^ferent"character 
of theie^ors goes unrecognized, it iliay ap^»ear'tjha.t ihey havtf nade 
Ho advances at alt " 

An improved score on a multiple-choice t«t is equivocal efvidence of 
.^hange in writing skill, given that scores on such tests can be boosted 
in many ways arid given dieir gross coverage of minor component 
skills. One-shot essay examination is risky, as well. We are all capable of 
had days or bad respooses to particular essay topic?. An improved grade 
on an essay adaiinisicred both before and after course insu^uction may 
reflect'gfowthi but it may also indicate that students write belter essays 
about a topic aftcrvthey have tried it once for practice. If pre- and post- 
course essays are different, the results rhay vary because theessays ar^ not 
:bf comparable difficulty, ... . ' * " 

- Some people quiintitatively analyze "before" and "after" essays and * 
consult various indices of syntaaio inaturity (6 discern improvement. 
Unforiiijtetely,. even if the subordination ratio pf aft?ssay mo<e^ from 
0.299 to ©$4 and the mean T-unit length stretched from 1 LjOo 15^, jthe 
"after" essay c<^ld be terrible. Simple-minded application of/maturity" 
indices would % irresponsible. 

* In Mmuring Growth in £ng/«A .Di^ich provides a means of 
looking at ii^rtprovement across:' an entire high school by pooling die ' 
papers of nind), tenth, eleventh,*and twelfth graders and conducting a 
blind holistic scoring. The r«ults generally show. improvemenr from 
class to class in the percentages of good essays— evidertcfe that students do 
improve with age and instruction. It would be interesting to see if djore is 
a similar progressioQ between the freshman and senior years of college. 
the National AsseSsmejit has also conducted blind holisuc scorings in 
which paper^wriiten at two different times were pooled Having no way 
of knowing whcdier a given paper was written in.l969 or 1974, readers 
were forced to apply die same criteria to all.* When die scoring was oyer, 
it ^merged that the readers judged the 1969 papers, as a group, somewhat 
better Uian die 1974 papas. Quantitative analysis of the papery later 
revealed substantial differences that undoubtedly affected the readers* 
resfMnses. . * 
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Th» National Assessment combination of holistic evaluation and 
^descriptiye aihalysis a potent way of assessing growth or decline in 
^ writing skills, but* like the Diederich approach^ it is used prioiarily for 
% assessing large groups of people and looking for gross changeover 
"ffetatively long periods. Instructors.interested in measuring the groWth of 
'individuals over short periods will need several essays* each of which 
reveals someihing the others^ <io not. If one "before*' essay requi|[es 
conaete deutils and elaborations, it is simple to dk^cermine whether or n^ 
similar ''afier'' ess^y^ contains mqre conaete language and moflr 
suppprting detail* If another "ixfore*' essay requires the establishing and 
detailing ol relationships between facts randomly presented to- the 
^ writers, the instructor can repeat th^^ecerdse and look for those specific 
ihings as welU The tridc is to conslrua ''before''' and^'after" essay 
• questions that require the saipe primary skills, in order to minimize the 

problem of the domparability of the eskiys. \ ^ ^ 

f Sonip, people give "before" and "afte^'^ essays to outside readers for 
blind ''matched paifs*' comparisons, in which the readers read pairs and 
* decide /which of the two is better. Afterward, they check to see if, more 
often tinan not, a student's more.recently written p^rs fared better than^ 
' the ^ly work; if so, he or she probably improv6d Because this is a less 
r^k^le approach, it is usually employed along with some other kinds of 
;4luaut>n.- 

(8) Research . ; . " ' 

Research is a luxury, of course, but it is an important consideration, and 
maiiy school districts, community, colleges, 'and universities h^ve the 
resources for carrying on long*term reseaich. Researchers will require 
. various* kinds of writing samples gathered tmder varying circumstances 
over long periods of tifne/for little sensibl|!f research can be carried out 
with standardised test scores alone, Long*term s(Udy~for^.example» of 
the natme of cohereifce problems and their solution or o& successful 
strategi^for ameliorating bidialectical interference problems^--^n bene* ^ 
fit any institution l^th economically and educationally. This suggests 
that there should be an essay component to whatever test you settle upon. 

(9) A Test Thai teaches ' ■ - ' ' . ' 

Every test is- a message to the test-taker. A poorly coqsmiaed multiple- 
Ichtfice test, for instance, might tell students that there are only Idixr ways 
to fix an awkward sentence, one of which is ridiculous^ one of which is 
highly implausible, and two of which differ in only trivial Ways. Most 
multiple-choice tests tell students and teachers alike that the most 
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impbrt^t aspects oL writirig are capitaliziation, punctuation, spelling, 
and vocabulary— a dange^oiisly mislea^iilg message, t» scnd*to impres- 
sionable people. A poorly.designed essa'y assignmem-^an tell wudenty 
U\at writing is "lettirtg it aU hang ouf," which just as misieading. 
plsignmenu diat ask for descriptive writing but are graded for grammar 
'ownmunicate the insidious message diat teachers are devious 

Jt is often instructive to expose students to the proces» of essay 
evaluation. They can learn 4 great deal if they Kave'to'select particular 
writing skilhi to be tested, write unequivo<al test dir^6ns, and estat)Ksh 
•specific aitcrp for successful performance. In die process of brain- 
storming assignments together, debating criteria for excellence, -ana- 
Ijfzing -.cpmpbneitt skills, and grading papers, students internalize a 
systematic approach to writing thki they can use in aU writing situations. 

(lOlEvay thing , , : • * 

Nql one test will serve all of thcpurposes I have mentioned. However, an • 
Evaluation system can. ^otfiijig can match the accuracy, fairness, and 
utility ai a long-term, systematic, integrated . evaluation sys^ that 
combines, a variety of tesj^s widi survey information, teacher observation; 
and research findings. 

Hue Content of Tc^ - ■ 



Now that you K^ve considered the uses to whicli you will put your test, 
you must consider its content T6!t content might- well be dictated by a 

. desire to assess any'bfihe following: • t 

Writing apprehension aiid Knbwledge of usage 

• • - Reasoning skills ' 

• ArUtudes toward written Expi^iveness 
language ^ 

„ " ' Persuasiveness 

Prewniing skills a i • . i.-,. 

•t . , . ♦ Analyucal ability 

tist-maJong skills , * . . J. " ^ 

^ . V " ' Narrauve skills 

OuUiiung ' • i« 

■ ^ - ^ ' ■ . , . - , Descriptive skills 

Composing strategies « . . 

\n . , ... Penmanship 

Editing skills • ' ^ ' . 

, , , - Semanuc maturity 

Knowledge at grammar ' „ . • . , 

c , ... . * Syntactic maturity 

Sentence-combifting skills , ^ . . t 

. ^ • • ♦ Rewriung skills 

I have heard everything on this list called "basic," but I know of no test 
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, ■ . . ■■ * • • • • . - 

ttiat assesses more than a (tw of these'important aspects of writing. iThe 
list .serves f^imarily to dramatize the c6mplexitf q( a comprehemive 
evaluation progrsuh-«--which> w assess all o£ these things^omparM 

, with a'tcst,* which would measure only*a few. Although spac^e does not 
permit ^tailed discussion of e§ich aspect, one thipg that has not already 
been mentioned deserves attention. . • * , 

' Thfere are 'Vriting apprehen^ioV tmtruments available. Some are 
surveys that ask direct questions ("Do you stall a lot before you start 
writing?"), and some are organized ^ound various Likert-type scales (''I 
am (a) not (b) ali^tle ft) quite (d) very nervous^about my spelling''). Thtfy 
are relatively easy to aeate and usually worth aeating. Even if actual 
writing progress is slow, it can be a sotirce of satisfaction to a teacher to 
discover th^t he or she is improving attitudes toward writing. - 

Another tontent-related consideration is this: Do you want your test to 
relate to your Specific cturriculum or student population? What, exactly, 
are you teaching your students about writing^ A test (piurchased or 
47eated) that does not match a'schooPs curriculum or student popula* 
tion's special needs is not a fair appraisal of abilities. Np one will be able 

' to truly interpret the results, and teachers wjill be unable to remedy 
problems suggested by the results. Nationally marketed commercial tests 
cannot match your curriculum exactly. Rather than changing your 
curriculum to match the test (a mistake, a)nsidering the limited coverage 
of such tests and the purposes for which they are intended), you sliould 
supplement theitbt with material more suitable to your curriculifm and 
more relevant to the piroblems of your stt|dents. Only you know those' 
problems; test developers can but guess/ 

< There is a s3i^ht but important difference between what you are 
ostensibly teaching and what you are teaching in fact Alhpl its have 
blind spots and hidden prejudices about the kinds «)| writing we prefer* 
Students* are as sensitive to our unintended as to our intended messages 
about writing. Careful analysis of your approach can eliminate any^ 
contracjiaions you may . be communicating and eliminate, as well, the 
possibility that your students are giving you wt^t you want even when 
you do not know it is what you want ' , 

■ » - 

Purchasing or Creating Tests 

One more set of questions ought to be answered before you decide 
which test to^buy., which to aeate: 

I. Does your school administration have a gentiine commitment to 
the improvement of writing? 

* • ^ ■ 
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2. Is th|> ev^uaiion df WiUng Mt only to the English departmeiu? 

• .3. How much money and.time do you have, iiov m^ny students are 

involved, and what' other 'resouiiees /teacfitihg aids» gradi^te 
assistants. lay readers, computers, research labs, etc) do you have? 
' ■ '■ * ■ ■ *- ' , ^. • 

, (O '^dmintstraiive Support , ' • ' , \ . . ** 

• p . ' ^' • ' • ' ■ '■ ■ . .' ■ ■ • 

1 Ejcpenence has shown that the eCfectiveness'of evaluation programs is 
related to the amount of'adminisurative support diey Receive. JLul;e.wana, 
support^ may be adequate reinforcement for a modest; cheap testing 
- program but never for a full-scale. Responsible evaluation. In some cases 
. half-hearted support is worse than^ho support at alL Many adminis- 
urator^ simply do not know very tnuch about writing or its productive 

• evaluauon. It becomes the oWigation. then, of the writirtg teacher to 
educate administrators to the complexity of thesubjea and the long-term 
cost effectiveness of responsible evaluation. Short-sighted. one-shot 
testmg .systems* may well solve ^he immediate 10gisUca| problems of 
.paramoimt concern to administrators, biit they cannot, by themselves. 

'. assist either teachers or sttukms^ In t^e end the schd^l Uiat opts for suclr ' 

• an approach loses more in the-tjuality of its^aduates than it g4ns in 
ojsi benefits accrued.^ • 



V 



(2) Institution-wide Responsibility * 

Sovne two-year colleges, small four-year colleges, and even universiues 
^ insist that the improvement of writing is a chalTengcto the.entire 
insutaUon, not just die English department School- wide writing 
programs-such vas those at fieaver College {Pennsylvania).' Cenu^al . 
College (Iowa), Gustavus Adolphus (Minnespta), and Carleton College 
(MinnesotaJ^are springing up likd mushrooms. In some cases, every ' 
•faculty member receives intensive in-service training in writing thwry 
^d insuu/ftion. In others, every department is required to teach writing, k 
but in its own way. In still others the English department cames the ^ 
pririiary responsibility, but the other departments are required to refer ^ 
students to writing laboratofies fQ|:,specific problems. This range, froni 
comprehensive change to slighl rhodification of the present system. 
^ spans a mulutude of approaches that differ as the characters of the • 
institutions and their resources differ. If yOur institiition is headed in 
this direcuon,' there are many, consequences for the kind of test or 
evaluation program you will want to establish. The most^ obvious 
^consequermwill be that, in addition to all of Ae ingredients of an 
evalttaiiori pihagrajfn already discussed, you will need to coiisider the 
nature of discourse in other content areas. . .. . ' 
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(^ILogtsttcs * > . 

Thie answers to tfiieJogisiica) question •become important factors m the 
equation anyone uses to choose an approi^iate instrument of proghun* 
They are^ interdependent that they c^noji be d i s cus s e d separately^ and . 
it 1^ difficult to genc^j^e about thtxn, Obvibusiy, i£ ybuiare tdftmg many 
students but have little^oioney, you can sul^ample for scorings stagger^ 
tH^ testing^. over various' budgets, deperul upon colleagues for free 
assistance/ us^ graduate a^Umik^ or do any number Of things 4o make 
ends meet teacher with few studec^ts-can evaluate more aspects of 
writing than can a tacher with an equal .amount of money but^raany 
more Students* Each case will be somewhat different, and everyone will 
have to make at least some cctfnpromises. ^ . .y • 

Concltiyjon ^ . * * 

If you extract from this essay the questions I have raised and answer each 
specifically* you slKHild be in a better position to shop for or aeate a 
test that meets your needs. But*it should lae dear by now that I do not 
^believe any single test is* ever sufficient to answer the needs either of 
tedshers or of their many audiences. I clearly favor an integrated 
evaluation system comprised of manyr different kinds of tests and based 
primarily ^Vipon the careful analysis of students and their actual, as - 
opposed to inferred, writing. I believe* that neither the ancient fear 
of ''subjectivity** in essay evaluation nor the nfodmi obsession with 
''correlations'* is warranted ^ny longer. Both extremes have done more 
to paralyze evaluation of writing than advance it In the last twb^^ 
decad(^Hve have^learh^ jhore than enough from evaluatprs* linguists, 
{isychologtsts, rhetoricians, and ethnographers to keep us busy creating 
new evaluation systems for as lon^ as vi^ and our clients find it necessary. . 
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•/^ . . Constance jrc^ef^ert* . ' ' , - 

' Vurginia Polytechnic Institute.and State University 

Gefvert emphasises that the uraining of .Wic writing instructors 
should provid* background in sociolinguistics and ESL method- 
.ology- The program of study she outlines could wcir serve as 
an in-service training course (or insu^uctors faced with teaching 
basic writing classes for the first time. 

* - « . ' ...... V 

^ I reeenily submitted a proposal for a new graduaie course in the English 
department at V^|inia Teeh, eniiUed "Technigues of Teaching Basic 
^ Writing/'The cotjrsc proposal was approved by our gtaxjiiatecominittee, . 
(fepartment head, and the dean of the College of Arts Sid Sciences. The 
fiaal^p before the cotirse could be offered was tqget the approval of the 

* dean of the Graduate School, who called me in to talk about the course 
proposal. ! ddh't understand, said the dean, why you tvant'to teach * 
college teachefs things like punctuation, handwriting, spelling, and 
vpcabulary^if4ifiey don't know those things by now, they certainly 
shouldn't he twiching in college! 1 was, needless to say.'taken aback, yet it ^ 
was a fair tjuestion. Graduate deans, like traditionally trained English 
prdfossors. are likely to perceive graduate study at^dording to th<r 
traditional curriculum of the academy and are understandably suspicious^ 
that teaching hasic skills is not a subject complex enough to teach in d 
graduate course. • 

1 I eitplained to the dean that the better a teacher is at using cprrect 
punctuation and speUing, t^e less apt he or ihe is to know how to ' 
teach it to the unskilled. I explained, too, that remedial or developmental 
courses are more difficultNto teach than an average freshman writing 
• class because basicf writing students have special problems: some have 
perceptual problems and/'lcarning disabilides"; some have probleiiis • 
with dialect interference tftfat require the kind of skilled teaching long 
recognized as essential' for teachers of English as a Second Language; 
and spme are simply unskilled and unpracticed in the written code and 
. ' ••• • . ■ ' 

' • , ■ -lid 
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* 

need teachers who help ihcm best by teaching^ according to a 
"deveio^ental" raj^ than a traditional "building blodcs" nuxkl 
of CQmiijsitioa ^ . „ . " 

' ; In explaining all tUU to the dcaft; I pointed out th^t "handwriting" 
and "punciuati»n".and "sfxelling,** as listed on yhe syllabus, represented 
some very complex knowledge about the language and ways to teach- 



iL X sJio#cd him a copy of Sbaughn^y's Errors and Expectaiiom and 
polluted out ihsLt a pre^ as ^traditionally conservative as Oxford h^d ^ 
considered thte subji^t both important enough and academically sophisti- 
cated enough to publish the book. Surely, if Oxford could publish 
a book about hoW to teach basic writing; we were* justified in offering 
a graduate course in the area« The dean approve the course. ^ 

^ It is the purpose of this article to desaibe not only the course, but 
some of the specific methods that it teachei Before I describe the course 
and methods, however, I think it wfiifthwhile to comment ^on the 
justificatidn foj offering; such a course, sinc& questions like those raised 
by the dean are common among many English professors* 

Rationale . ^ ^ 

A ^duate course-in the techniques of teaching basic writing skills is 
* first of all justified by the market Community colleges and open- 
admissions four*year institutions have an obvious need for teachers who 
are trained in the complexiti^ of developmental langiiagc skills* Like the 
dean who approved the icourse, adipinstrators responsible for curriculum 
and personnel are- becoming increasingly aware that instruaors need 
special kinds of training foir teaching basic writing. A study by Sullins^ 
and Atwell points up some interestjrtg data a)[)out what kind of prepara^ 
tion community college administrators lopk-for in the instJfuctors^they 
hire fo teach English.^ The^' study surveyed 'on« hundred cor 
college administratorsr^presidents, deans, division^ directors, and others 
respoftsible for making personiiel deci^lions-^onceming; what kind of , J|' 
preparation they looked for in the people they hired Amdng education 
cours^^these administrators placed high priority on develoj^mcQtal 
studies (basic and remedial skills). Amorig English courses those on ^ 
whith they placed the highest priority were course&^in the. teaching 
composition and English language studies. Interestingly, the siun^sy^d 
not ask about courses in teaching remedial or basic Epglish skills, 
probably bec;atise few. or no English departments offeir^such courses^ 
Clearly, if it is desirable to offer training in developmental studies 
through education courses and to offer trailing m composition and 
language through English courses, then it is even more desirable to offer 
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a cour* ihat brings together what is kngwn about ^11 tiiree fields. In fact, 
a good teacher of basic . writing sltills does need to know sometHing 

• about all Uiree-~developme«tal tfeofies of pjsychology, English language 
. (especially tjie pfoWem, of dialect inierfcrerKfe), and composition. The 

j^^i t[me tht new grafiuaie bourse was tau^Tit, it included the latter 
-*of th)»ije tWo, but because of .the tight s£hedule (a quaridr system , with 
only ten jveeks). it* touched oh the first only indirecUy. The model 
syllabus that I suggest later in this article, howver. isi based on a semester 
of fifteen weeks and includes some -of the materials that w«re not 
presented in the course. ' . ' ) « 

The (parket, then, suggests one, reason for training and retraining 

* English teachers to deal specifically with prpbleins of basic writing skills. 
It is dbvious that emplo^fcrs' want teadiigrs who are both trained and 

. exijerienced in these areas.* There is.] hov^eveXi a more theoretical 
justification for sucli trainihg which has t6 do with the conditions Cindei' 
which students learn best. Our traditional approach to designing courses 
. in basic writing is deductive: we assujne tertain skUIs need to be taught, 
and we poceed to teach these skills to all students in our basic writing 
classes^ whether they need them or not. No wonder ihat students are often 
bored with such courses, jresentf ul of the time they lose before getting into 
freshman^ Ertglish courses and disappointed that they really haven't 
learned much after all to help them gain the skills they lack. Instead, we 
need to design basic wriUng curricula inductively. ba$d pn the skills 
students lack and on what linguistics and developmental psychology cim 
teach us about how students best learn these skills. It is impqrtant to train . 
insuructors. therefore, not only how to teach certain basic skills^ but also 
how to discover what students need to learn, hqw to design courses ^nd' 
seqiiertces that will teach those things, and how to desigti methods of 
individualized instriiction in laboratories and other tutorial situations.' 
The emphasis on in(lividuali«.ed irisuruction is especially important to 
insure that we meet the specific needs of each student without requiring 

^ all students to cover tjie entire sequence of miitetials if jhev need not 
^ Shaughnessy's Errors and Expectations si model of inductive 
research^ (^)ncerning the 'kinds of errors-students make as well as ihe 
patterns behind those errors, the reasons students make diem, and how 
the errors are related developmenially to other errors or lack of skills. 

\ Orje of her conclt^ons is that there i& no one way to teach all basic • 
writers. Not only is each class comprised of students with a wide variety 
of problems, but the extent and kinds of ^iroblems also vary from class 
to class and fromoollege to college. Her book* sb^e «ay$. 

assumes that programs are not the answ^nrs to the learning problems 
of students but that teachers are and that, indeed, good teachers 
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create good .programs^ that the best progi aim are developed in situ, { 
in response to the necfds of individual- student populations and as 
reflections of it^ partihUar historic and resources 'of individtjal 
colleges**; * * * • 

A siudyhjLHiggins likewise emphasizes thevneed for designing cat* 
•ricula biseaoa_iksaipabns of student writing, ftis. :Study of the 
j}robIems of basic writing students at York College, CUNY^nd evalua* 
lion 6f basic writing text-workbooks concludes that ^^what the student 
requites in writing skills instruction is quite different from what these 
workbooks suTess^*"^* Becatise I ,too believe that teachers, rather than 
* prbgramas or ^xtbooks^ are the answers to the proDlems of basic writing 
students and that curriciila and textTOoks must be develppeti inductively, 
I ^so believe strongly that teachers musf have the kind of training that 
will enable theni to make the n^essary individual decisions aboutj^hat 
is appropriate for 'igert^pi stodents iti certain situatioits. They miist 
have enough knowledge, both theoretical ^nd practical, to be able* to 
adapt to each student and not. to be dependent eitiier on^a course 
^ sly llabus or oh a certain text booL 

A good illustration of how important it is to ctevelop curricula 
Inductively is a study done by Mom^^ She compared the writing of 
students in a basic writing course with that of students in the first qu^ter 
ofa freshman English sequence at.Virginia Tech. She disa>vered that the' 
variables listed below were the most significant in discriminating 
between the writing of the two groups.^ The variables are listed in order 
of their ability to drscriminate between students in thse two courses and 
include not 6nly> errors but also certain rhetorical skills aind certain 
measures of syncaaic maturity included in her ^tudy. ' ^ 

k Onlission and duplication (perceptual errors) ^ ^ " * ' 
2. Verb iotm (nonstandard forms of past ^nd past participle as well 
as omission or nonstandard use of -s and -ed inflections) 
' 3. Wording (confusion of words or inconect Use) 
4. Shift ir|[ person , ' 

. 5. Comma errors ' . 

6. Developnfent - * . 

7. Organixatioh /. 

8. Words per cbuse 

9. TotalVords in a piece of writing ^ . 
19. Diction (rhetorical effectiveness) 

11. Words per T>unit ,i ■ 

, 12. Pronoun reference ^ ' ^ 

/ % IX Clauses pei^T-unit 

A nuqr)be][; of ot^rvations can be niade fi;om ttiis list. The kinds of 
^ sentence errors included in many textbooks for ''remedial'* or basic 
writing students dp^not appear qn the li$t, although they were part of 
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Momeni**. sfudy: and certain punctuation errors d« not appear that are 
normally covered in basic wdiing texts (e.g., fragments, detacii^ clauses 
and phrases, punctuation o£ restrictive ^nodiCiers). Since we have been 
^ teaching how to corr&t these kinds of crr/wrs in our basic writing course,. 

* we baye either been spinning our wheels, leaching concepts die students 
already know, or we have been teaching concepts th^t are ordinarily 
taught in the iregular freshman English s^ueac^. The dediicUve manner 
in vvhich we. and, I would venture to say, most other departments, have 
designed basic writing curricular has resulted in teaihing concepts that 
our students do not need arid ignoring those that ihey do ^.(xording to 
the above list, for example, we. should be'spcnding Jess time teaching 
students how to avoid fragments and more time oni verb forms, commas, 
pronoun reference, and vocabulary. In the rhetorical area we need to 
spend more t me on the b^sic skills of development, organizaiiop, and 
chtxising dictjion appropriate to the audience. In 'the area of syntactic 
maturity. We should be doing niuch more with sentencie combining, 
since research^indicafes that sentence combining does ind&d iiicre^sc 
?&yntaaic maturity (defined by Mellon and Flunt in such terms as words 
per T-unit and clauses per T-unii)J Finally, since die first-place 
discriminator is omission and diJjp>lication, we need to be aware of 
students who have reading and perceptual problems, and possible 
learning disabiliues as well. - V . . # 

Such a study as Moment's is evidence that we need to teach teachers 
how to diagnose tfa^ir own students* learning difficulties* how to design 
courses inductively, and ho« to work individually with^students in a 
laboratory situation. Moment's study and those previously mentioned 
present clear evidence and justificadon for a formal trainin^ program for 
ieachers who will be instructing basic writing studeiits. The course I am 
about to desaibe and some of the methods We have tried are ejtamples of 
how a graduate department might go about designing u^aining pro: 

grams, whedier as graduate courses or as in-service training. 

» . . • ■ _ ^ 

Materials 

• Textboolcs anj^ (jthfer materials appropriate for a course in teaching basic 
writing skills are n^t plentiful. A number of books dealing widi 
developmehtal students and developmentaLprograins are available, but 
while they offer valuable background, they do not treat &petifically the 
teaching of basic writing.' Some articles on teaching basic writing have 
been published in professional journals, and are being published, in 
inaeasing numbers; unfortunately, these are too often merely anecdotal, 
desaibing programs that have worked successfully in particular colleges* 

• * f \ . 
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or universities, and are seldom based t>n iau gathered frodi inductive 
studies of the students the programs are measit to sarve. . 
^ paly recently have we been fortu/iatc enough to have published 
4^terial$ readily available that deal with various aspects of teaching 
Imk^xidnQ and that are based fimily on research and yerifiaW? data* 
ThemUtcomt>i^ebensive. most scholarly^ and most readable of all such 
materials is Shaughnessy's Errb.rs and Expectations. As will be apparent 
^from the description of the course* We depended heavily on this book, 
both for data to give us a picture ol basic wntifig students and for 
suggestions about'how to tea^ students with certain kinds of probIli^ms« 
One advantage^ o! ^hauglmessy's book i$ that the suggestiotis for 
teaching to specific problems are adaptable to different kinds of students 
in a'variety of situations* Her book is based not on a single prpgram that 
must be followed, but rather on a series of observations about basic 
writing students at CUNY and ways of dealing with individual prob* 
terns. Her book thus lends itself to designing inductiycily courses that 
will fit the -needs of certain students at certain institutions and to 
working with students individually, on a tutorial basis or in a laboratory. 

Because $haughnessy*s book was the mainstay of the course, we 
organized the class sessional roughly according to the order of topics as 
sfie Lreats them, supplementing them with othar books and articles* We 
lised the volumes so far jJublished of die new Journal of Basic Writing, as 
weU as articles from othe^ journals. Individual members of the class used 
other materials in their own research projects, many of which I have 
mduded in my model syllabus tinder "Resources." These included die 
collection of essays edited by f asold and Shuy calledTeacAmg Standard 
English in^the Inner City and a a>llection of articles about teaching the 
basics published Ity ^CTE as part of the Cfossro^ 

Finally, we used two textbooks {(»r basic writing students as resources 
for developing further materials; these wore Stuong's Sentence Com- 
bining and Gefvert^ Raspa; and Richards' Keys to American English. 
Students irt the class also consulted many other basic writingtextbooks 
both in preparation for chsk discussion and bxt research papers, but we. 
used these two with the whole class because they are aimed at accom- 
plishing very specific specific lands of student problems— 
Sentence Contbining fojr ina^ing syntactic matiirity and Keys to 
American English for teaching standard English as a second dialect, 
using quasi*foreign language teaching tedmiques.: 

Couise0es^ ^ • ' '^^ 

1 taught the course with die help of other faculty who h^d expertise in 
certain areas and occasionally presented s^dass session and with tl^e help 
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of the coordinator of ow Writing Center and various tutors, wHo were 
responsible for the practieum pan of the coiirse.* Wt l^Id ten class 
metftings of two hoilrs each 'during the winter quarter in which we 
.discussed readings, held role-playing scs^si^ns in which students simu- 
* lated tutoring basic writing students, and held-thcme^aluating sessions 
in which we practiced analyzing the problems of students with a>vide 
variety of bask writing prOblerhs and disci^ ^ possible ways of l^ng 
them, using Shaughnessy's analysis of^^ni^emVfiting as a touchstone. 
.We also spent time talJung about some basic matters of dialect inter- 
ference, scfcond-language in'icrfcrence, and learning disabiliues. Finally, 
we explored some;specific techniques and methods of dealing with two* 
problem areas for basic luting students: sentence structure arid gram- 
matical inflections. The methods we practiced were /sentence combining, 
recognition drills, and pattern practice .(these' are explained in more 
detaif in the coiu-se description}.- ' , ^ . . 

After the quarter was over, each student was assigned to a practieum. 
during the spring quarter, doing a tutoring internship for three hours a 
week in our Writing Center under the guidance of an experienced tutor 
and with the supervision of the coordinator pf the Writing Ccnterf 
Students also wrote a research paper during (tic spring quarter; they were 
encouraged to do original, empirical research concerning our students or 
programs, those of the high schools or community colleges in which they 
taught, or the kinds of problenis faced by the students they were W6rking 
with in the Writing Center. 

Students received three quarter hours of graduate acedit in Er^glish for 
the course. They registered for two quarters,. and their grades were 
deferred until the practidjfcan'd the research paper were compfeiei . 
Evaluation consisted of a jB|gmately equal weighting of the students* 
actSve participation in the SBtfquarter class meeiirigs, their evaluation . 
by the Writing Center tutor whom they worked during' the spring, 
and my evaluation t>f dieir research paper. 
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As noted earlier, the ten-week quarter imposed spme important limita- 
tions on: die content of the course. The model syllabus that follow is 
based on a fifteen-week semester, whidi is probably the. norm for most 
universities that might offer such a course. THose on a quarter system 
would have to make allowances for the shorter lime, whereas on a 
semester system, many schools might find it difficult to^efer credit for a 
smiester while Uie practicimt is completed. It would be possible to run 
the practieum concurrently with die regular class meetings, pardcularly 
if the practieum did not b^n until halfway through the semester, when 



students, would jiave^hOme thepre^l backgrovmd for teaching Jb^sisic 
writtf>g students and sq|[fiae Qcperience with ihem^ evaluation ^nd role- ^ 
playing tutoring. The syllabus that, follows is^coniixrrHed only with the 
classroom part of ihe^ 9urse» not vrith the pra^icum* 



General Fdrmat ' . 

Studants shpuld4)repate for each class session in three ways.' First, a^f. 
comse, they should read the assigned materials. Students are encouraged • 
but not ,required>to read ||^e books listed under "Resources.^ These 
bdoks shc^uld provide ^uggestibm research 'papers* 

Second* in the texts that the^ graduate students "^are using for their 
own teaching or in other texts written for remedial*basic writing, they 
should look for and evatuate t^ching techniques andexercis(|jj|j|iq[)ed at 
solving the problems discussed by Shaughiiessy: (Are they efCecti((e in 
solving the probleitis they; say they are intended to solve? Is there 
evidence of linguistic haiVete* lack of understanding of dialect-^rel^ted 
problems* etc.? Are the ^Jxcrdses aimed only at correcting, or at com* 
posing as well? Are they apt to help students uransfer whgt they leam 
iiom the texlbook.to their own writing?). These text evaluations i!&i!f 
be used as the basis for discussion each week. Third, students should 
bring samples of writing fronri iheir own students (or, if they are not 
in-service teachers* from other stucfents} jthat illustrate the principles* 
errors* or rhetorical, problems being discussed each week. These writing 
samples should be duplicated and distributed to each class member at 
each class meeting and used as the basis for discussion. 
^ ' The three aaivities outlined above provide the format tor most class 
sessions. The remainder of this article presents the readings for each- 
wQG^k* followed by^ commentary on each class session. 

Week 1 : Introduction to the Course, Texts« and Syllabus 

Reading. Shaughnessy*^Miria "Basic Writing." In Teaching Compo- 
sition: Ten Bibliographical Essays, ppu lS7r67. Ed; Gary Tate, Fort 
Worth: Tpcas'Christian University, 1976. 

Resource. Roueche>;^John ^rid Jerry J. Snow, Overcoming 
Learning Problems. Sam Ejrancisco: Jossey^Bass, 1977. 
/ C^nieritary] In addition to the introduction to Ihe course,^whi^ is 
a straightforward overview and explanation of the requirements and 
class format, two substantive topics are covered^'^'tn.e^tate of basic 
* writing theoryi«ped«fgogy, and bibliography and "testing the waters*' of 
essay evaluatio^|^^,^e lecture on thi^ state of basic writing theory, 
pedagogy.* and bibli^aphy centers on Shaughnessy*s bibliographic 

■ ■ 
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essay in Tate's collection, wjiidi describes both the dearth of research 
«l basic writing and the contributions oMinguistics and psycholpgy— 
esjjpally sOciolingUistics (diaka variation), psycholinguistics (lan- 
guage acquisition an^ the connection between writing and reading 
skills), developnuental psychology, evaluation techniques, and FSL 
theory and practice. 
/ "Testing the waters" gives^sludenu a first opportunity to sh^e 
valuation of essays with their ccAleagues in the class. Here the instructor 
gives ctess raemberisoine paper} from basic writing rtudents and asks 
thera to diagnose the problems bf those students as displayed in their 
papers and to suggest ways of helping them. Thi^ activity should have 
several results. First, students should become aware of how differently 
they -and their colleagues evaluate papers and how important it is to 
find some common ground. Sec;ond> they should realiie how little they 
know abput methods for dealing with basic ^writing' problems and 
recognize the need for more objectivfe^ data about basic writing skills. 
Third, Uiey should understand how different each student is from every 
other student in a^ basic writing class and how necessary it is to design* 
curricula^inductively and individually. 

Wcek2: AtUtudcs Toward Students, Remediation, and Opeii-Dopr 
* Colleges 

Readings. (1) Shaughnessy, Miha. Errors and Expectations: A Gtizde 
for the Teacher of Basic Writing. New York; Oxford University Press, 
4&77. chapter 1. (2) Chaikas, Elaine. "Who Can Be Taught?" Co//ffg« 
j^nglish 35 (1974): 574-583. (S) Farrell, Thomas J. "Open Admissions, 
Orality, and Uteracy." Journal of Youth and Adolescence 3 (1974): 247- 
260. (4) Finn. J. t>. "Expectations and the Educational Environment.*' 
Journal of Educational Research 48 (1972): 387-410, (5) Griffin, Jacque- 
line. "Remedial Composition 4t an Open Door College." College Com- 
position and Communication 20 (1967):' 360^363. (6) Higgins, John C. 
"Remedial Students* Needs Versus Emphasis in Text- Workbooks." 
College^ CoTtiposition and Copimunication 24^J973): 188-f92. (7) John- 
son, Paula, and Judith D. Hackman. "The Yale Averag6: or. After 
Competence, What?" College Composition and Communication 28 
(1977): 227-231. (8) Lunsford, Andrea. rWhat We Know and'Don*t 
Know About Remedial Writing.** College Composition and Communi- 
cation 29 (1978): 47-52. (9)^haughpessy, Mina. "Diving In: An Intro- 
duciion to Basic Writing." College Composition an'd Communication 
27 (1976): 234-239. . ' ' ' / 

QomrnerUary. The readings in this^section emphasize a number of 
ideas. First, teachers need to -have confidence in their students* ability 

u- ■ 
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to learn; ihey need to br aware that tneir students are not stupid or 
uiiable tp laurQ--t!iat» ^ ' ^ » 

bsuic writing siudenu write the way they dp, not because ihcy are 
slow or noQ*vcrba)» indifffircni eo or incapable of acadeouc exc^el* ^ 
Icnce» but because they are beginners and must, like all beginner^ 
learn by Qiaking mistakes." / 1^ 

Secqnd. teachers .need to understand some of the. implications of bpen- 
<ibor colleges and the kinds of students and student needs they confropt 
in b^tc writing classes. Shaughnessy's journal article "Diving In" is the 
best «lesoript{oain print 'of the change in attitudes n^ny teachers must 
undergo if thcAr to teach sticoessfuUy the nontraditional student: ^ 
. Discussion dmtudent essays aQd,,tactb^oks thisi week focuses on 
reaction to and attitu(ks toward student papers— how to overcome 
the feeling of despair that "diere's nothing I can do" or "this $tud<;nt 
is hopeless"; and oa the attitude and taae of textbooks and h6w they 
potentially affea student performance. ^ 

Week 3: AlUludc Toward Diakcfs— The Philosophy of Error 

, ■ . . .V. 

Readings. (1) iShaughnessy. Mina. Errors and Expectations, chapter 1, 
(2) D'Eloia, Sarah. 'Reaching Siandaird WriueA English." Journal of 
Basic Writing 1 (1975]u 5-13. (3) Halsted, Isabella. "Putting Error iiii^ts 
Place." journal of Basic Writing 1.(1975): 72-86. (4) Sledd. Jaimes.^ 
"Bidialectalism: The LinguisUcs of White Supremacy," English Jowrnaf 
58(1969): 131 1-1S17. 

Resources "Students' feight to Their. Own Language." College Com- 
posidon and Communicatibn. Special Issue, 25 (liall, 1974).^ 

Commentary, These readings denier on the problem of what "error" 
means, to what extent teachers should be concerned with it, and the 
difference betw^n "error" on the one hand and dialect interference on ' 
die oOier.- D'Eloia and Shaughnessy argue the importance of accepting 
that there iysuch a thing as error, a point of view Sledd implicitly 
rejects in hi? belief titat teachitig standard English as a second dialea 
is only anoUjei* m^ns of asserting "white supremacy" since standard 
English, according to Sledd, is die language of the white ruling class. 
Shaughnessy is concerned abourthe practicajl implications of her stu- 
denu' learning standard EngU^ and« in coiitrast to Sledd, is less 
concerned about the thecuretiobl political iinplicadons. She voides my 
own view 'better than I could fwnen st^e poinu^out, first, jthat there is 
not such a neat system of dialect variiUion as some linguists would like 
tohelieve; second, diat studenu themselves desire to a>nu^ol die language 
rathor than let it control diem; and, 'finally, that the '^economics of 
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energy" makes it necessary in a literate socieiy to tise ihc dominant 
code so that readers are conscious of the meaning that the code conveys, 
noi of the code ifsell" Bodi Shaughnessy's book, and this course are 
founded on those three beliefs, together vith the assumpdon that the 
"students! right to their own Miguage" must be balanced By their 
right to che.dominant code of a literate society. > . 

Essay an^ textbook evaluation in this seslibn focus on the philosophy 
of error displayed by class members in evaluating essays and by 'Authors 
of textbooks. , ^ 

Week 4: Hancljsmting and Punctuation 

/^eoimg. Shaoghricssy, Mina. Errors atid Expectations, chapter 2.* 
Comm^tary. Shaughnessy explains tkit handwriting ^nd punctua« 
lion problems of basic writing students stem at least in pan from their 
; unfamiliarity with. the written code; She discusses thi purpose of' 
^punctuation— to be a map to guide the reader"— ^d ways of teaching 
punctuation through both analysis jof sentence structure (basic writing 
students depend too much on- the "ear^* they have developed in a 
largely ofal culture) and through sentence combining." Her suggested 
.^exercises for both methods of t^tching piinctuation are discussed during 
• this week, \iut a great deal m9re time is devoted to the felaUbnship 
Between syntax and punauation during weeks six and seven. - • 

Student papers are evaluated specifically for ijro'blems with hand- 
writing and punctuation. aJ^ ttsctbooks are evaluated according to how 
thoroughly apd effectively they ucat these problems. 

Week 5; Syntax 

Rewiing. Shaughnessy, Mina. Errors ondExpectations^daptctB. 
. Resources. (1) D'Eloia, Sarah. -"The Uses-and Limits-6f Gram- 
mar." Jourrial of Basic H^ri/ing 3 (1977): 1-48. (2)^uni,-Linda Ann. 
'•X-Word Grammar: Offspring of Sectbr Analysis." Journal of Basic 
Writing 3 (1977): 63-76. (S) Gray, Barbara Quint, and Alice Trillin. 
'.'Animating Graounar: l?rinqples for die Development of Video-Tape 
MateriiOs." /ounwf 0/ fioiic IVrtfing^S (197}|^7-91. 

Commentary. The class concenurates,on what Shaughn^y calls "the 
syntax of competence^' rather than the "^yntajc of style" that is the focus 
in more advanced writing courses.'' Shaughnessy catalogs sentence errors 
into atddental erron (indicating a need for proofreading), blurred errors 
that create a kind of "syntactic dissonance,"" "consolidation errors" 
(related to the traditionajl parallelism), and inversions, some related io- 
the uraditional category of pronoun reference errors artd problems with 

• • . ' <X 1^ ^ 
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the place^marker iVrThe cuies she suggests iiidude sentence combining 
<s^ week seven), pattern pracuce (see week six), and exposure to maturer 
adu|^ syntax through reading. 

dialysis o£ essays thi^ week coneentraies on the kinds of syntactical- 
errors Shaughncssy describes; evaluation of tectboolcs is based on the 
thoroughness with which they describe and off^rr help for syntactical 
problems. 

Week 6: An Apprdacb tp Teaching Syntax and Sentence Punctuation 

• Readings. (1) Fewge'nbaunf^ Irwin. "The Use of Nonstandard English 
in TeadiingStandard English: Comparison and Contrast.** In Tewhing 
Standard Englisk in tlie Inner City, pp. 87-104. Ed. Ralph W. Fasold 
and Roger W. Shuy. Washington, D. C: Center for Applied Linguistics* 
1970. (2) Stewart^ William A. "Foreign Language Teaching Methods in 
Quasi-Foreign Language Situations^*' pp* 1-19* In Teacki^ Standard 
EnglistS in the Inner City. V - 

ResourcepiM ) Gef vm, Constance, Richard Raspa, and Aniy Richards 
Keys toAnmwn English. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1975* 
(2) Howland,, Larry, ecL The Writing' Laboratory Report and Handbook. 
-Vol 1; General Orientdtion. Coltmibia, C:, University of South 
Carolina, 1977. (S) Bannow, Stev&, ed The Writing Laborkory Report 
and Handbook. Voh 2: Workshops. Columbia, S. C: University of 
South Carolina, 1977. . ^ * ^ 

Commentary. JThis class sessibn constitutes a workshbp in teachii^ig 
sentence structure for the purpose of creating syntactic fluency and 
teaching conventional punctuation; The ridings for this^eek. by 
Feigei>J>aum and Stewart give the th^retical background for adapting 
£SL techniques tp the teaching of E^^glish as a second dialect The 
description below follows th^ authors in adapting £SL methods to 
teach standard English sentence structure and punctuation to students 
who either speak different dialects or are tmfainSliar with theivritten 
code. • • - 

Phrases. Ph^^ses are explained as a group of words related to each 
other in one of several wa^s. T|iey are defined by form rather than by 
function, since knowing the grammatical function of phrases is not 

usually necessary for using correct punctuation at the basic level: 

■ * 

* > K Prepositional phrase - a preposition a noun (or noun subsutute) 
4* any related words* (l^repositions <x>nstitute a dosed class, and 
students can simply be shown a list of them to Which they may 
r^er, as a learner of a secbhd language mjght, until the words 
become familiar and easily recognizable.) 
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. 2. IrtCniUve phrase » infmiuye (to + base form o( Kerb) + Words that 
.desaibe or complete iL . ; 

S. -in^ phrase * a noun or -adjective made from the -ing form of a 

verb*+ words that dcsaihe or complete it. 
t -ed phrase *. a word made from a past participle + words that 

describe or complete iL (Here the symbol srrf is used to represent 
both regular -tf^/ partidples and iiregulajT palrtidples.) 

; . Clauses, A clause is defined as a group of words (whi^h may include 
phrases) that has a sufijea and complete verb. Students are given 
-separate sets of identification drills for phrases, clauses, abd distin- 
guishing phrases and clauses. To fwthcr fix in iheir.minds the diffcreiice 
between phrases and^clauscs, additional exefcises are given for practice 
, in converting phiases into clauses. 

Sentences, conjunctions, and relative pronouns. Students are given 
the following definitions: ^ ■ . ' c- ' 

Sentence = a Structure with at least one independent daijsc. • 
An independent clause = a clause that does not b?gin with either 
a dependent conjunction or a relative pronoun,, oi. is not a 
reduaion of a relative clause. . 

* " " 

Like prepositions, conjunctions (both dependent and independent) and 
relative pronouns are a dosed list. Students can be trained to recognize 
that if a structure has only clauses thai begin, with dependent con- 
juncuons or relative pronouns, it is not a sentence. Students are given 
identificauon drills to distinguish between dependent and independent 
I clauses, drills in combining single clauses into compound sentences, 
identification drills in recognizing relative, clauses, and pattern practice 
for using relative pronoun^ 

Punctuation in phrases, clauses, and sentences. Students arc taughf 
which marks of punctuation are used with which kinds of clauses 
• and sentences: , , • . 

1. End punctuation = period, question mark, or exclamation mark 

(after a structure beginning with a capital letter). 
Z Semi-colons are used between' t^o independent clauses, the first 
beginning with a capital letter and the second wiUi a small letter. 
. 3. Comm^ are-u^ between two independent clauses only if there is 
an independent conjunction before die second; otherwia, diey are 
used only between words, phrases, dependent clauses, and de- 
\ ' pendetit and iiidepexuient clauses. 
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< Students arc given pi^iciice in difung^^ 
from unconventicmaL ' ^ * s 

Punctuation errors. It is worth noting that fragments, comma splices, 
' and run-on sentem^ traditionSilIy describ ed in handbooks as sentence 
mori, are rt^ly ptmctuaiion enrors tliai haveato do with the conventions 
of .the written^ code. While an analysis of soiitence structure, eVen as 
^ simple as the one just described; will help students to punctuate, the 
errors themselves ist ihe result o£ tikqrrea punctuauon rather than 
^ garbled sentence suruaure^ (This is casily^)^n\()nstrated by tiaving 
students read a sentence aloucl in which case the.punctuadon disappears 
and there is no qfuestion of hragmen t,,comma splice, or ruit^ii sentence.) 

In the workshop to which this week's class session is devoted^ 
approximately baU the time is spent describing the .above ways of 
teaching sentence punctuation. The other, half is spent in a demon- 
stration (by members, of the Writing Center stalI>of 6ne-on*one tutoring 
techniques. Ch^ memlSnrs then simulate the tutoring of a student with 
the kinds of punc^tmion problems described above; this gives the persoil 
in the role of teacher the opportunity to improvise, ^ To work well, 
there must be wt$ny pf them, and teachers must be able to make them 
up on the spot. Studeius will also profit £rom making up some of their • 
own test thf ir chs s p ^g^ - . . . . * 

Week 7: Using Sentence Coml>imng to Teach Syntactic Fluency and " 
Puoctuatioa « ' 

^ Readings, ' (l) Combs. Warren E. "Further Effects of Sentence- 
Combining Practitx on Writing Ability." ResearcH in the Teaching of 
English, 10 (1976): 137-149. (2) Cooper, Charles R. "An Ondinc for 
Wuting Sentence<kunbining Problems." English Journal 62.(1975): 
96^^,- 108. (S) Daiker. Donald, Andrew Kerek, and Max Morenberg. 
"Sentence Qmibiftiiig and Syntactic Maturity in Fri^hman English." 
.College ComposHio^ and Communication 29 (1978): 36-41. (4) Hunt, 
* Kellogg W.'"A Syrjippsis of Clauser-to-Sentence Length Factors." English 
/owrmii 54 (1965): SCO, 305-309, (5) Hunt, Kellogg W. "Syntactic 
Maturity in School Children and Adults." MonogropA of the Society 
of Reseatch in Child Development, VoL Sf. No: 134 (1970). 

Resources research. (1) Himt, Kellogg W., Grammattcal Structures 
Written at Three Grade Levels. Research Report No. S. Champaign, lU.: 
NCTE, 1965. (2) Hunt. Kellogg W: Sentence Structures Used by Superior 
Students in Grades Four and Twelve, and by Superior Adults. Project 
5*0313. Cooperative Research Program. Office of Education, DH£Wl 
Tallahassee: Florida State Univ., n.d. (3) Mellon, John C. Transfor-, 
mati'onal Senteru:e Combining: A Method for Enhancing the Devehp' 
ment of Syntactic Flufincy in English Composition. Research Report 
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"No. 10. Urhana, lU.; NCTE. 1969. (4) O'Hare. Frank. Sentence Com- 
bining: Improving Student Wriiing'wiihout Fgrmal Qrammar Instruct 
tion. Research fleport Na 15. Urbana, HI.: NCTE, 197S. (5) DaiJcer, 
Donald, Andrew" Kerck, and Mai Morenberg. Sentence Combining and 
* . ^A^Ttfar/ung^j/W'rtfm^. Akron. Ohio: University of Akron, 1^ 

ResQwcei (textbooks), (1) Daiker. Donald.' Andrew Kerek, and Max 
Morenberg. The Writer's Options: College Sentence Combining. New 
York: Harper and Row. 1979. (2) Ripport, Michelle, and Walter E. 
Meyers, Combining Sentences. New York: Harcourt Brace -Jovanovich, 
1979. (S) Strongs William. Sentence Combining: A Composing Book: 
New York: Random House, 1973. (4) O'Hare, Frank. Sentencecraft. 
- , Lexington. Mass.: Ginn and Co., 1975. 

Commentary. Sentence combining is used only marginally in the 
exercises for week six because it daservts a full class session of its own. 
Research dpne by Huot; Mellon, and O'Hare" has proved that teaching 
students to combine simple- kernel^ sentences into more implex sen- 
tences (through cQordinau'on. subordination, and "embedding") ndt 
only irfcreases their syntactic fluency without formal grammatical 
\ analysis, but also teaches correct punctuation of sentences. The exercises, 
many examples of which can be found in Strong's Sentente Combining 
and its teacher's manual, are easily adaptable to any level of wridng 
- in^ruction, but they work particularly well with basic writers Who have 
nor teamed the uraditional grammatiiral terminology that would make 
. an approach like the one described in week six more accessible. This 
week's class session is devoted to a number of activities: reviewing the 
researt^h on sentence coijjbiningr practicing sentence combining through ' 
tole-playjng; and learning'to write original sentence^combining exercises 
and to help students learn tp.write their own, with the help of the article 
by Cooper. , 

Week*: Aa Approach to Teaching Common Errors 

Readings. ( 1 ) Shaughiiessy. Mina. £yror* and Expectations; chapter 4. 
(2) Laurence Patricia. "Error's Endless Train: Why Students Don't 
Perceive Errors." Journal of Basic Writing I (1975): 23-42. (3) Krishna, 
Valerie. "The Syntax of Error." journal of Basic Writing 1 (1975): 
43-49. (4) Davidson, David/'Sentence-Combiningin an ESL Wdting 
Program.'' /ownia/o/ Basic W'ri/mg 3 (1977): 42-§2. ' * 

Resource. Key f to Ametimn English. 

Commer(tl^. In chapter 4 of Errors and Expectation^, Shdughnessy 
treats at numbpr of "common errors" that can be remedied by teaching 
disaete rulesS/ While she includes ejfrors of inflection, periphrasis, and 
lime relationships, she gives greatest attention to inflection, examining. 
, ..both the causes of inflation errors (including dialect interference and 
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hypercqnrecubn) and how to deal wiih them. In this class session her 
, analysis oi common errors is discussed and compared with Laurence's 
and KrishnaVThe class follows a workshop format to t^ch^'somi; ways 
of dealing with infleoiocial errors by presienting the standard English 
inflectional system as a second^ dialect fo those whose native dialea 
differs from standard written English. <Class members should recall the 
articles by Feigenbaum and Stewart from week six.) The approach that 
^ follows is only ailifstrative of how to teach inflectioAs bidialectally. 
The descriptions follow the method of to Atfierican Englislu 

Samp^lesfon I: resukrverbs, present time. The "base form'* of the 
verb is its form before anything is added or changed The inHectiqn 
^ is added with. if > he, she, or any singular rtoun; -^s is added when 
the base ends in ch, sh, x, z, or o. Exercises give students practice in 
recogniiing the standard Englishr forms and distinguislhng them from 
others; conversion and pattern drills allow active practice in using thel 
^jdewly tauglht forms. * ' 

When drills are used, it is essential that the thrf?c types— recognition*: 
conversion^ and pattpNErpractice--be properly sequenced and thatihey 
be sufficient in numb^ so that students not only learn the fcmns» but 
acti^ly internalize them and become so familiar.jbvith them that they> 
can iise them spontaneously, A thorough set of* drills will inclilide 
about eighty of each type; the set may be followed by a free-writing 
ei^ercise in which the standard forms are to be used ^ r. 

Sample lesson 2: reguhr verbsp past time. The past of regular verbs 
is formed by "adding red to the tiase form or *d if the base ends in 
e. The final consonant of the base form is doubled before adding 
-ed in words of one syllable or in words^ of more than -one syllable 
if all three of the following exist: ^he last syllable is stresse;^ the last 
syllable ends with a single^onsonant, and the preceding vowel is short 
(begged, permitted). In words ending in the y is changed to i before 
adding -ed (tried, carried); (he exception is words ending in y preceded 
by a vowel (play). - 

Again, it is essential that the number of drill items be sufficietit to 
enable the stttdent to internalize and produce spontaneously the standard 
forms. Having students^ complete a dozen or so drill items may suffice 
for them to understand hqw the new forms are made, but it will not 
^ enable them to produce the new /tfiws with the familiarity, dnd con^ 
fidence needed for writing and speaking. Students will not , be able to 
succeed in composing fluid, coherent prose if they constantly stop 
during their writing to review rules for forming verbs, 

Sampie lesson 3: the verb be in present time. Be is the only irregular 
verb besides have that is irregular in the present as well as the past« 
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Students need to be given the paradigm for the pre^m of arid then 
iexercises in recognizing and using^jhe standard forms. The verbs have' 
and ^to should also be taught in separate lessons. V 

Sample lesson 4: other trregular verbs^ This lesson begins'^ widi a 
summary of previous lessons on irregular t^erbs. Next, such verbs as hit 
and burst are presented: the present is formed like the regular verbi, bur 
die pa«t is the same as the base. Theprcsent of all odier irregular verbs is 
formed like regular verbs; die past is*fomied liy changing ihe spelling of 
die base form. Here a list of irregul^ past tense forms should be given; 
students will have to l«^m the forms as diey would irr^lar verbs in a 
foreign language. - . ■ m 

SampU lessort^^ regular^oun plurals. The inflectioa-s is added to 
fttfra rifgiilar noun plurals. "widi some^cepdon^. When a noun ends in 
s, X, sh. ch, and sometimes in o, die inflection -« is added. An / &t 
die end of a noun is changed to v and followed by -es. A y at die 
end of a noun is changed to t and -« is added, except when the y,is 
preceded by a vowel (plays, days). 

Sample lesson 6: possessive nouns, singular. Students are shown how 
die language can indicate possession either by inflection (-'s) or by 
periphrasis (of.. . Thcscjraediods are distinguished from the mfdiod 
i^ed in some dialects of showing possession by juxtaposition (John 
shoes). , ' 

Sample lesson 7: possessitfe pronouns. Sfttdents are shown two forms 
of tl^ possessive pronoun, one that precedes a noun (her book) and 
one diat substitutes .for a noun (It is hers instead oC It is her book). 
It is necessary .to sufess Uiat while possessive nouns use an apostrophe, 
possessive pronouns never da ~ 

During this class, students simulate tutorial sessions ai well as class 
sessions. Like die workshop in week six, this one will encoiirage class 
^ members to create exercises of their own andjater to encourage their 
students to aeaie their own exercises. ' 

Week 9: SpeUing and Vocabulary . 0 

Readings. Shaughnessy, Mina. Errors ani Expectations, chAotes^ 5 
and a —- • 

Commentary. Shaughnessy's chapters on spelling and vocabulary are 
so detailed-that to do di^ justice, to practice suggested exercises and 
methods, and to evaluate essays and textbooks adequately would take 
several weeks. The purpose of this course, however, is to give students 
the tools they will need to be effective teachers of basic wriung. Thus, 
some practice in class (role-playing is always die most effective) with 
evaluating student essays for spelling and vocabulary problems and 
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treating ways o£ assisting students will help class members devdop 

techniques to handle the problems they will cnoount.er when confronted 

by real students. This class session em|ihasizes role^playihg conference* * 

evaluating papers^ and suggesting solutions to student problems^ with 

time left for discussing class membors' evaluations of tssxtbooks in 

' these arenas. 

• . ■ 

Week 10: Composing . 

Readings. (1 ) Shaughnessy^ Mina^ Errors andExpectations, chapter 7. 
(2) Farrell, Thomas J. "Developing Literate Writing." Journal of Basic 
Writing 5 (1978): 30-51. (S) Holloway. Karla F. C 'Teaching Com- 
position Through Outlining;" In Classroom ,JPrac(ice$ in Teaching 
English, 1977-78: tfaching the Basics—Reallyi, pp. S6-S9. Ed Ouida 
Oapp^ Urbana, III: NCTE, 1977. (4) Lunsford, Andrea. "Let's Get Back 
to theaassics." Journal of Ba^ic Writing 5 (im): 2-12. (5), Lamberg, 
Walter J. "Following a Short Narrative Through the Composing 
Process." i:n Ctassrootn Pxactices, 1977-78, pp. 30-S5. (6) Samuels. 
"Marilyn Sch^uer. "Norman Holland's 'New Paradigm' and the Teach- 
ing oi Writing." Journal of Basic Writing 5 (1978): 52-61. (7) Shuman. 
R. Baird. "Basics in Com|x>sition: Fluency First." In Classroom Prac^ 
tices, 1977-78, pp. 43-46. (8) Smith, Susan Belasco. "A WprRkble 
Approach to Teaching Composition." In Classroom Practic(s7l977'78, 
pp. 40-42. (9) Silver, StanfilL "The Great 'American One-Sentence 
Summary.", In Classroom Practices, 1977-78, pp. 47-49. 
^ Commentary. Shaughnessy's chapter entitled "B^ond the Sentence" 
presents a broad overview of the problem basic writing students have in 
composing anything longer than a sentence aiyl emphasize that b^ic 
writing students need help in conceiving an audience beyond themselves, 
especially an academic audience. She oKers spmfic sttategies for helping 
students learn to do traditional kinds of academic writing, as do the 
authors of the other article assigned for ^is week. The class session 
includes discussion of these various approaches, alohgjrith evaluation 
of essays and discussions of which methods would wol^ best with each 
studentv Again, role-playing in a mock-tutorial sittiation is very helpful. 
Textbooks should be evaluated for the effectiveness with whic)) they 
attack the. problems ^haughnessy describes, but diey should also be 
examined for the emphasis they give to composition, lo grammar, 
syntax, and common ertors. and to matters like ptinctuation. spelling, 
and vocabulary. By this time in the term, class members should Be 
weighing the relative value of each kind of problem and, in the context 
df the earlier disdissions about the philosophy of mor. be able to make^ 
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judgnjcnu about how much weight should be give;i to different items in 
a basic wriung curricuIjUn. in preparation for 'ibe discuauon in week 
fifteen- . ^ ' 

> Week II: Teaching Rcajiiing 

Readirfss. (I ) Fitzg^d, Thomas P.. and PhiUip M. Connors. "Stnic- 
ituring Comprehension with Key Words." In Classrd^m Practices in 
Teachiti^ English, 1977-78: Teaching the BasicS'-Realfy!, pp. 6-9. 
Ed. Ouida Clapp. Urbana, lU.: NCTE, 1977. (2) Melanied, Evelyn B.. 
and Harvey Minkoff. '•Transitions: A Key to Mature Reading and 
Wrjtingi" In Classroom Practiced, 1977-78, pp. 17-21. (3) Scales, 
Alice M.l and Shirley A Biggs. "Collegp Reading and Study Skills: An 
Assessment-Prescriptive Model." In Classroom Practices, 1977-78, 
pp. 22-2$. (4) Smith, Arthur E. "Three Elements of Critical Reading." 
If» Clas^oom Practices, 1977-78, pp. ?-5.^(5) Tomas. Douglas A., and 
Thoma| Newkirk. "Filling in the Blanks: Uiing the Cloze Procediire 
ifor Teaching Basic Skills." In Classroom Practices, 1977-78, pp. 10-16. 

Resources. (1) Goo^a^n. Kenneth, ed. Misctte Anafysis: Applications 
to Reading Instruction. Urbana, 111.: NCTE and ERIC/RCS, 1973.. 
(2) Yarington. David. The Great Americqn Reading Machine. Rochelle 
Park,N.J.:Hayden,ld77. ' ^ 

Comtnentaty. The teaching of reading is a complex subject, one that 
obviously canhot be' covered adequately in a week. Class members 
should, however, gain some understanding of the relationship between 
reading and /writing skills, be able to help students with reading 
probleriis^t least until more intensive professional help can be obtained^ 
know how and how much to incorporate, reading into a wri^jg 
curriculum, and know how and when to refer students to reading-study 
skills specialisis. The class session is spent' discussing these issues and 
role-playing student conferences. Student essays will be examined for 
evidence of rea^ng problems, and textbooks will be evaluated aco^^g 
to their awareness of the ri^lationship between reading and writing. 

Week 12: Special Problems ia Tcachitig Ei^Ush as a Second Language 

Readings. (1) Lay, Nancy. "Chinese Langpagelnterfe)r&nce iif Written 
English." /oumrf/ of Basic Writing 1 (1975); 50-61. (2) Rizzo, Betty, 
and Santiago ViUafane: "Spanish Influence on Written English." 
Journal of Basic Writing 1 (1975): 62-71. (3) Davidson, David M. 
"Sentence Combining in an ESL WriUng Program," Jqumal of Basic 
Wrifing 3(1975): 49-62. 

Resources. (1) Frank. Marc^lla. Modem English: Exercises for Non- 
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mth^ Stmkers. Part 1: Pam of Speech. Englewood Cims. N. J.: 
Prcmicc-Hall 1972* (2) Frank. Marcclla, Af o^fcm English: Exercises for 
Non-Native Spe^dicts. Part 2: SetUences and Complex Structures. Englcs 
wood ailhh N. J.: Prendce-HaU, 1972. (S) Hirasawa, Louise, and Linda 
MarksteuL Developing Reading Skills: Advanced. Rowley, Mass.: New* 
berry House, 1974. (4) Ross, Janet, and Gladys D9ty. Writing English: 
A Composition Text in English as a Foreign Lmg;uage. 2nd ed. New 
York: Harper and Row, 1975, ^ 

Cortimentary. Like reading, ESL is a specialized field, and basic 
writing students whose native language is not English^ should ideallnsE 
be in an ESL class. Many tiiQes, however, especially in Writing laboratory ^ 
situations^ it is not always possible to have an ESL instructor work 
with a foreign student Furthermore, there aiernoany marginal situatiom 
in which the English o£ native Aniericalis has been influenced by a 
different native language the parents or a combination of a foreign 
language and a nonstandard dialea of English (like the English spoken 
in Spanish Harl^, for example). For these reasons even a short intro- 
duction to some ESL teaching principles and materials will be helpful 
to students in the class. Class tiiQe this week is spent discussing the 
readings, evaluating essays written by students whose English is to some 
esctent influenced by other languages* and evaluating textbooks that 
might be used to supplement Regular basic writing^texu. 

t- . ■ ' «- 

Week 13: Special Considerations for Community College Pro-ams 

Readings. (1) Johnson, R« 'Teacher Preparation for Community/ 
Junior Colleges." Community /Jtinior College Research Quarterly 1 
(1977): 249-256. (2) Pritchard, N. S/ 'The Training of the Junior College 
English Teacher.*' College Composition and Communication 21 (1970): 
,48-54. 

Resourcei\ (l) Arden, J. W., and W. A. Tferrell. Research and 
Oeyelopment of English Programs in the Junior College. Urbana, 
111.: NCTE, 1965. (2) Kasden, Lawrence. "Chairing a Two-Year College 
English Deparunent-" ADEfMLA Bulletin, September 1978, pp. 14-19, 
/ Commentary. Because commtinity colleges are the largest employer 
of specialises in basic writing, some time in this course needs to be 
spent on the special needs and characteristics of community college 
students* as well as on the practical matters of working with community 
college administrations* with laboratory programs* etc. A specialist in 
teaching writing in the communi|y college should be>invited. to» this 
class* with discussion centering on the ways^ in which the topics so 
fsui discussed in this coiurse would be adapted to (^mm 
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Weefc 14: Evaluatkia . 

Readings. (I) Shaughnessy, Mma;.£rrori and ExpectaiM, chapter 8 
and appendix. (2) Bemadette. % Miriam. "Evaluation of Writing: A 
Three-Part Program.*' Engtisk youmal M (1965): 23-27. (3) Brown, 
Rexloird. "What We Know Now and How We Could Know More about 
Writing AbiJiiy in America." Journal of Basic Writing 4 (1978): 1-6. 
<4) Cooper, Charles. "Measuring drowdi in Writing." English Journal 

(1975): 111-119. (5) Hake. Rosemary. "With Na Apology: Teachiflg 
to the TesL" Journal J^f Basic Writing 4 (197S): 39-62. (6) Harris,. 
Muria "Evaluation: The Process for Revision." Journal of Basic 
Writing 4 (1978): 82-90. (7) Matthews. Roberta S. 'The Evolution of 
One College's Attempt to Evaluate Student Writing." Journal of Basic 
Writing (197^): 63-70. (8) McCoUy. WiUiam. "What Does EducatSonal 
Research Say about the Judgment of Writing Abihty?" Joumdl of 
Educational Research 64 (1970): 148-154. (9) McCoUy, William. "Com- 
position Rating Scalcstfor General. Merit." Journal of Educational 
Research 59 (1965): 55-6& (10) McDonald. W. V. "grading Student 
Writing: A flea for Change." College Composition and Communi- 
cation 26 (1975): 1^-158. (11) Metzger, Elizabeth. "A Scheme for 
Measuring Growth in ^oUege Writing." Journal of Basic WrUirigi 
(1978): 7i-81. (12) Noreen. R. G. "Placement Procedures "for Freshman 
CoraposiUon." College Compositiot^ and Communication 28 (1911): 
141-144, (13) Palmer, W. S. "Measuring Written Expression: Quality 
Scales and the Sentence." High School Journal 60 '(1976): 32-40. (14) 
^White, Edward M. "Mass Tesang of Individual Writing: The California 
Model-^ Journal ofBdsic WrUingi (1978); 18-3a (15) Williams, Joseph. 
"Re-evaluating Evaluating." Journal of Basic Writing 4 (1978): 7*17. 

. Resources. (1) Bloom, Benjamin, et al. Handbook of Formative and 
Sumnmtive Evaluation of Student Learning. New Yorkr McGraw-Hill, 
1971. ^2) Braddock. Richard, et al. Research in W^tten Composition. 
Urbana. 111.: NCTE. 1963. (5) California As^iion of Teachers of 
English. ^ Scale of Evaluation of' High School- Student Essays. 
Champaign. 111.: NCTE, 1960. (4) Cooper, Charles, and Letf Odell, ^ 
cd^^valuating Writing: Describing, Measuriftg* Judging. VThaaa, lU.: 
NCTE, 1977. (5) Diederich^ Paul B., et al. Factors in Judgment of 
Writing Ability. Princeton: Educational Testing Service, 1961. (6) 
Diederich, Paul B. Measuring Growth in EnglisX Urbana, 111.: NCTE, 
1974. (7) Judine, Sr. M., ed. A Guide for Evaluating Student Compjh 
sition. Urbana. 111.: NCTp. 1965. (8) Larson, Ricliawl L. "Elected 
Bibliography of Writing on the Evaluation of Students' Achievements ih 
ComposiUon." yoiirnai 0/ Basic jyri/<«g 4 (1978): 91-100. 
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Commmtaty. £v»luadon is a technical su^ect ihat requires trainings 
i^VsStatisUcs and ochcr arieas about which Etiglish^ teachers are ofien 
ignorant This class session should include a guest speaker who. is a 
specialist in evaluat¥>n. The topics to be exj^lorcd include ways in whid) 

; profeisianal evaliation exj^ can work with English ^teachers in 
diagiiosis and placement, ways to evaluate student writing other thin the 

. .traditional A-BtC-D-F maqner, andjways^to evaluaui the e£(ectiveness 
^fiasic wri^ngcl^£sses*' ' . ^* / . ' , * ^ 

Wcck45* Dc^jiii^gC^ . / ^ 

Readins:s. 0) Campbell. Di^iina andTeity Ryan Meter. C^si^ri 
for a Developrnental^Vriting Ck>ui§Ma^ 
: Blac)^ Stiidents^V Journal BasiS^^ 

- Jeanne^ '**Reasoned^ Writing for /.^^ .-jn^^. 

Journal of^Sasic ]^^^ 
, and Cornposj^on: Three ^ 
^Journal of Basic WritirigZ (19J 
the TJbkiiikiQg Prpcess. 
(1976> 60^6^^ ?itT^yim 
W^tin^ ^il976^>^^7JS^^ 



rfen^i 
(2) 



yResoutces. /i)\J^i 
IlUr^oit^ Edrcsnj^^ 1 
A Choftefi CourM in 
Fore$ina6, 1974r ^ 

CimimenUify. Ovif^fd thp fun 
cour^^is that programs ior basic Wri^^ stud^ 
rauctively ratherjnan deductively in on 
i'^needf rather t|>an 'iherely the ^neralized n 
\studcnts. 



W^itmgl*^ /oumal of J^a^tc.--- 

\^ l^ei^, Comwfi^^ 

view; >IH«: Soott^ 



ions 



rlyihg. 




tnjjx^ filial session the the feadi'^gs; 

ibe entire coui^ f<?Jci>^^^^f»*iC^^ 



leil;. 



r 



; potential usefulness or ada|^^i||ty^^l^^^^ 
grounds and different iieeds^^^e-^^ also (i^^U^relhdw to 

design a program, given limitaticms|idrb^ and p^e^el, that besi^ 
serves t](ie largest number of stu^hts* The pl^ping:^^ how' 
iCf use ^ combtmatioh of iclassroom atid lifboratoiy^ treat problems ^ 
. common to a large ni^ber of students while still leaying room for 
individtial attfentioiL A tdiscussion of such'jpractical madiers is a fitting ' 
conclusion to a cpurse that attempts to develop a special repertoire of 
technique^ and a flexibility which Will alloW^teadiers^f basic writing 
)], to tea^ effeaively in whatever situadon and within whatever constraints 
they mtay find themselyes. - * ^ * 
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l%er-Tutoring Writii^ Centers 



Kenneth A. Bruffee " 
Brooklyn College. CUNY 



Bruffee inakes-a case for ihe educational effeaiveness of using peer 
luiofs in. basic wriiing centors. Wiule hi& prinaacy topic ii the 
selection, uaining; and function ol peer tutors, he al^ outlines 
important aspects of establishing and nuumainfrtg a writing center 
OQcainpus. ' ^ . . 



Peo^-tutoring writing caters are places when^'in an inforyhal setting. 
• college students help other college students learn to^jwrite. In roost 
pccr-tutoruig programs the tuttors are irairiied, either in specially designed 
credit-bearing courses or in nonoredit seminars. What follows is a 
general desaipiion of one such program, the Brooklyn College Writing 
Center, a pce|^lutoriilg ecntcr which, since 1973,^ served'an ayeragS 
of 80O to 1,(TO studenis each semester. > A siihilar program, adapted to 
conditions prevailing In two-year colleges, has been establtihed at. 
Nassau Cbmmtmity College.' 

. Purpose and Effectiventts 

The main service performed by a peer-tutoring writing center for its 
college is to supplement formal elassrodra instruction in writing by 
offering an ahemative. long-ringe context for learning. -Students un- 
questionably learn a great deal about wriun&airough formal iriStruction, 
and they need that instruction. But" wriung is not like riding a bike/ 
which individuals Uainj^nce and never forget. It is something that 
students must leatn ^c^r£Icsam as their education advances, as their 
ideas bewrac more^compleic, and as they mature intellectually, and 
emotionally. The purposeof a writing center is to help students develop 
their ability to write ii) ways tailored to their individual needs. Sometimes 
tutors w(wrk with students for several week^, or even a semester pr more. 

. \ . . i Q'y " ' ■ ■ 0 ' ' 
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In bihex cases tuic»rs.r^pond on an ad hoc t>asis» helping students 
« cope with writing problems as they are asked to write papers and 
doininatioas in 

To be successful, therefore, ar peer^utoting program must have the 
proper educ;^tionaIcpntcxtIt^equires a campus . 
that writing' is essential to learning. A writing centor should be part of 
a campus-wide commitment to more, and better student writing at all 
levels ai^d in all fields. On the othq hand^ just as a peer-tutoring 
writing; cemer. requires campus commitment, to writing, it can also be 
an effective tool for gaming that commitment This is the second value 
a writing center may.l^iave for its collegia An active^ visible writing 
center which engages enthusiastic tmdergraduate peer tutors in its > 
^ '^intraauricular^ activity'* of developing students^ writing can^draw 
attention to writing throughout the campus. Finally, peer tihoring has a 
hidden bonus that I will discuss at the end of this essayc it can bring 
-*to a college iSi^ important social dimension of learning* that mass 
higher education sorely U^Jcs. " • 

)| The evidence of the positive effects of peer tutoring oh the writing 
of coHege students is not yet fonnal or rigorous. But the evidence is 
overwhelming that peer tutoring in general has immense potential. In . 
Peer and Cross-Age TtUoring in the Schools, to my mind the best 
shortguidetpaUa&pectsof peer tutoring, Bli;^^ '■ ^ 

Ih 90 percent of int studies [reponed}. tutees made significant 
^ogress jn school ^hievement measures^largely in the areas of 
reading and language arts« Thus, it is evident that a great variety 
' of tutoring programs are dfective in produdng significant le^ 
^ gains by tutees.* 

Bloom cautions^ however, that the studies she discusses ''tend to be the 
inore carefully designed^' ones and that others 

are unlikely to produce these results, espedi^lly when the tutoring 
process is not continued lohg enough, when the tutoring program 
and materials are poorly structured or when the materials available ' 
aretnappropriatetotheneedsof the tutee. However, it the minimum * > 
conditions for tutoring « « ; are satisfied with few exceptions the 
^ tuteies oaade dear gains in cognitive learning.* 

Although Bloom's evidence is drawn fromVork done prindpalfy in 
< elemenmry and secondary schools, it surongly suggests tlu^t when peer 
tiuoring in ttie less formal ^Cfing of a colkgi^ writing center is properly 
evaluated it too will prove effective.* ' ' , 

The Siuccess.of peer tuuuring at Nassau Ck>mmunity College and 
Brooklyn College teiKis to support this view, although it has been 
measured so Car only informally. At Nassau* Beck reports tha^^'a poll 
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of classroom teachm. indicted as much improvemmtMn .writing of 
studiiHsiutorcd by peep ^ those tutored by faoUty; several, instructors 
noticed increased enthusiasm about writing in general in students of 
peer tutors." The Brooklyn College Writing Center gauges its success 
by the r^umbers of students which it regularly serves, by ihe^usfaction 
of the tutors who work there, aiwi by sheer survival v ^ * 

« Xdcatioo and Orgamzadon 
- ♦ , 

Location is crucial to a successful writing center. A drop-in wridng 
center rnust be wl^ere the students are. Its furnishings can be plain 
' and modest- It needs to have litU? more by way of equipment dun-tables, 
chairs, a couple of typewriters, and books (some rhetorics aind a 
dictionary-preferaUy chained tQ the floor). But it absolutely must be 
placed where k is highly visible and refadily accessible: in a room off the 
student cafeteria, on the first floor of die student center, off die entrance 
to the library, etc At Brooklyn, for example, die jvriung center is acjoss 
from the Ubrasy on the walk where ahnost every student paises oix tht 
way in aftd out of die college gate. 

I Inside, everything possible must be done to make it easy to ask" for 
help. The organixauoi^ should be kept simple so that students don't 
feel diey're being lassoed by red tape die minute* diey walk in die 
.dpoR^ecord-keeping should be minimal and done unobsuusively only 
after die main job of- helping has been done. At die Brooklyn center, 
tutors keep a personal log describing dieir work and dieir problems as 
tutors and as writers. They also enter on a 4* 6 card die academic 
dassificaUon 6f each student diey help, die lype of help Requested, and 
whai diey did to meet die problem. They do iiot record die names o#die 
students diey help, sp that students, who are often intimidated, self- 
conscious, and embarrassed, feel as little as possible the risk of exposure. 
Tutots often tr^de names widi students tl\ey work^with, of couTsej-and 
some agree to meet reguhurly widi a clientele which diey work up on 
dieir owa A teacher who wants to be sure a student assigned to get 
help has actually got it can ask the student to get a writteii report 
from die tutor describing die work diey did tog^dier. * • 

Naturally^ dicreare limitauons to die services diat peer tutors provide. 
Some of diese af« imposed by the faculty and some by die tutors 
diemsclves. Peer tutors are not editors or ghost writers. Tutors soon 
realize that tfiey have dieir own work ^o do and don't have time to 
'do other students' work, toa With encouragement and pracdce, diey get 
very good at saying na Although mari^ students need help ^idi 
grammar, usage, and mechanits, die kind of help most students ask for 
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is the kind peer u^tors are most abl^ to give: help in getiing started 
and in discovaihg, expressing, and organising ideas. Teachers and 
if^tors together can make their own work sheets to use in t^li»i4ng or 
draw on t^tbook exercises relevant to the neeids of the center's clientele. 

■ . ■ . ^ ■ 

Staff anii Budget < * 

• ■ ^ ■ ■ . . 

A member o£ the English department faculty (or •better still, ^several 
members part*time) should be assigned to a peer-eutoritig ceqter to 
answer tutors' questions and if necessary supplement their instryction— 

nn effect, to tutor the tutors* Tutors niaiy turn to the faculty member 
bn duty or to each other for help ^ any time* This is one of the most 
important conditions under which peer tutors work in a center of this 
kind: they work independently as tutors, they are not closely monitored 
or '"supervisedL** yet^ they always have acScess to help. Furthernnore, 
when* a tutor turns to a diaibnairy, a rhetoric, or dfi instructor for help, 
tutees learn something fundamental to education: ignorance is nothing , 
to be embarrassed abouti it is .not equivalent to stupidi|iy. To admit 
that- you don't know someChing is the essential (irst step to learning. 

Bediuse a peer-tutoring center deals^ with such basic attitudes toward ^ 
learning, and because it is central to a campus-wide concern for Writing, 
it should be funded, by the college as a whoI& Also, because a peer- / 
tutoring program differs structurally from more conventional tutoring 
prograias, it may require som^ innovauve budgeting. In cpnvendonal 
tutoring programs* faculty or graduate assistants* work directly with 
undergraduates. The budget for^hese programs covers thf Wages of those . 
directly involved In contrast, a peer-tutoring«prbgram lessens these costs^ 
because fewqr staff members work directly with students* Instead, the staff 

* teaches writing indirecU^thrbugh a cadre of trained iindergraduates*/ < 
But a peer-tutpring program requires sCipport of another kind It hds 
to pay facfulty lo supervise and teach tutors. An essential feature of 
ihe Brooklyn program, for example, is the writing course that prepares 
the tutors* By improving the tutors' own writing through a proce^ 
of peer criticism, these courses keep the level of tutorinlg high and' 
maintain the tutors* awareness olf thedifficulUes writers face. In addition, 
the coiirses insure a continual supply of capable peer tutors sufificient ^ 
to meet the needs of the college* Sound, serious,^credit-bearing writing 
courses to prepaife tutors academically and support th^m in their work 
are as much a part of a peer*tutoring program>as tutoring itself, sincft 

. the best tutors are tutors who write well themselves* * t 

Ope intermediate compbsidon course^ is, enough for most small 
writing center programs. Lar|;er programs, and those (like the Brooklyn* 

' • ' • . . " ■ ' •• 
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V College pfograiii) which sometiraes supply trained and experienced 
big'brotlier and big-sister tutors to local higtj school writing programs, 
may add one or tw,o more {ourses in order to inaeasc die sophistication . 
of selected,.advanced peer flbtprs. One of Uiesc courses may be advanced 
compo«tion. AnoOier may be an' elementary, practical course in ihe^ 

. English bnguage; semantics, grammar, and hnguisiics. Instructors wh^ . 
teachlhese courses, furthermore; require special expertise. They should 
'teach as much as possible through techniques 6i group inqiiiry and 
coJlafborative learning in orda^ to engage tutors actively in learning, 
just as they in tuwi actively engage diosc diey tuttw. 

Most programs which do not train tutors in credit-bearing courses 
neverdieless provide training of some kind Tutors work in small groups 
witha suTpervisor, meet for informal sessions to discuss specific problems, 
observe themselves tutoring through closed cirofil'telfevision, and so on. 
Most programs also train tutors to some degree in teeing techniques.' 

It would seem normal irt terms of the division of academic -labors, 
for writing tutors to be trained by members of Uie£nglish department. 
At the same dme it is unfair to make a writing center the exclusive 

budgetary burden of the English-department. Courses for peer tutors can 
put undue strain on the resources of >4he department diat offers them, 
because enrolbnem in writing^oourscs at every level rfhist be kept 
relatively low and tutor training requires a closer than usual reladonship ^ 
between the undergraduates and the person training them. Moreover, * 
the college as a whole, not just one or two deparunents, benefits 
directly and po^tively from these courses. - 1 • . 

. A peer-tuioririg writing centA should^efpre t>e funded in a special 
way. Fui^ds for the wridng center shflpbe added regularly to die 
budget of the department or unit assigJm to teach the tutors. These 
funds^ould be s^ipul*^ied to" cover, first, the necessary courses given ' 
as part of the regular curriculum and, second, die wages of die faculty 
who work as resource personnel in die center itself, Finally, soqie 
allowance should be mad<? to pay a few advanced tutort; since tutoring 
IS itself part of the requirement of the first semester of^reparadon, 
tutors axe not paid until diat credit-beariftg semester has been completed.; 

Selecting Tutors 

NornuHy, tutors-can be^selected through teachers of freshman compo- 
sition or in sofoe cases through more advanced courses in a variety 
of disciplines. A letter of invitadon describing the eourse, the work* * 
involved, and the advantages of being a tutor ^iay be sent to'studpnts 
recommended in this way. In response to such an invitadon, a kind of 
self-*selection normally occurs. Those the idea appeals to gravitate toward 
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t the prog^rauDO; those p o£C by it opt respond Jn additioOp in sctne 
colteges the writing center faculty may interview prospective tutors. It 
difficuU at heu, however* to identify potentially good tutors and 
eliminate potentially weak ones from a given group of fairly competent 
students. Experience seems to suggest that interviewing n£iy be helpful 
but alsd be more timeHX>muming than it is worth. 

The invitation itself ts^the key to successful recruitmenL The letter 
desaibing the Brooklyn program* for example* emphasi2es the charac^ 
teristics which tend to make good tutors. The besf tutors are relatively 
• mtatiue* capable of workh^g well with other people* and iiiterested in 
helping their fellow students. They must of course1>e competent writers. 
But for this work* human qualities are as important as acactemic 
excellence. Besides desoribing the course requirements (log* papers* peer 
critiques* tutoring three hours or so a week) and the reward in aedit 
hours, the invitation should also explain ^^t a student may^typea to 
get out of peer tutoring educationally and per^nally. 

Peer tutors can generally expect to giain improved writing ability^ 
closer ties with members of the faculty* bett^ understanding of the ' 
purposes and aims of higher education* some degree of heighteifed 
. self-awareness* and the satisfaction of being of direct and important 
service to their own student ounmunity aiid-the collie as a whole. At 
' y^f^S^ colleges and universities* and especially at commuter schools like 
t ^Brooklyn Ck>llege* the expectation of a lessened sense of sodal/and 
" thtellectual alienation through membership in the sort of tigiit^knit 
^ademic community that peer tutoring provides is it^lf treDpeiidously 
appealing to many^mature and competent students. 

Ability to write well is an important but not necessarily primary 
qualification for peer tutors*' because a peer<*tutoring program assumes 
that writing is a process of human communication and that many 
^ students* writing problems are caused by the students* inability to 
imagine ^n imelligent* sympathetic audience.^ For many student wEiters 
this state of « mind proves to be an almost insuperable barrier to written 
expression and thus to mature thought and mental growth. Peer tutors 
« whd are personally sympathetic as well as academically competent can 
help their fellow underjgraduates overcome that barrier. 



Training Tutors 

The intermediate writing course in which peer tutors at ^^rooklyn are 
prepared for their* work has s^eral unusual and perhaps unique 
charatteristics. The semester is divided roughly in 'two.* During the first 
half the tutors concer|Urate mainly on writing* reviewing grammar* and 



learning techniques of analysis and evaluation. Their first two papq^ 
are written on topics of their own choice or on topics drawn from 
their subject-matter courses. The papers arc organized in a simple, 
standard rhetorical form.. During this period the tutors also begin 
tutormg more or less cold turkey. Until they have had some experience, 
tutors fmd' discussions of tutoring too theoretical, and djcy are too 
appreliensive for anything more than gjcneral instructions to have much 
effect. Experienced tutors look after ih^ beginners during these first few 
wec^ and the teacher devotes a few class hours to die problems of 
getting started as a tutor. ' . 

In the second half of the semester (roughly), the tutors write two more 
papers, this time on topics related to Uieir tutoring. Class discu^oh n^w 
begins to concentrate less on wriUng per sc, turning instead to issues 
and problems arising out of thi tutoring experience. In addiu*<£i to 
writii^g four papers during the term, tutors keep personal logs reflecung 
class discussion, their experience writing, and especially their experi- 
ences and problems tutormg. Occasionally, lutois read occerpts from 

• their logs aloud in class ai a basis for class discussion, and twice during 
the term the teacher reads the logs and comments on them to encourage 
informal reflection. -> ^~ — 

The work most aucial to preparing effective undergraduate peer 
tutors, however, is peer aitidsra. Every paper that tutors w«te for this 
course is read alpud to the class by its author and then receives careful 
criucism written by other tutors, in addition to the comments and 
evaluation of the teacher. The teacher also commenu on and evaluates 
these written aitiques. What appears at first, then, to be a light load 
of writing-four papers during a semester— turns out to be a reladvely 

" heavy load of four papers, eight critiques, and. toward the end of the ^ 
semester, two responses by each^thor to aitiqiies othei-- tutors have 
written. This process of peer criticism is the dassroora' counterpart of 
the work tutors do in the writing center wfieri they help other students 
improve their writing. 

The process of peer criticism is. progressive. The first set of critiques 
asks tutors to desaibe the pajiers rhetorically, and specifically not to 
evaluate them. Here tutors learn the difference between what^a unit of 
prose "says*' and what it "does"-the rhetorical purpose it serves iii the 
essay.' In criticizing the second set of papers, tutors add to the rhetorical 
description a tactful, detailed evaluation telling authors what they did 
right as well as how they could improve their papers. Since the third 

and fourth papers aie on topics the whole class is familiar wiUi— the 
tutoring process itself— in writing peer critiques for these two paprfs, 

4»itors are asked to take issue with c^^lltent and argument as well as" 
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techniqt^* Fm;dl>y authors are asked to commoit on and reply to 
aiiicism, and aritia are asked to evaluate each oihex's aiiical tecbnique 
aod coannef * ^ - 

Hence, the tutors learn through this progressive process of pear 
aiticism to disunguish three types o£ analytical ^reading: objeoivep 
rhetorically desoriptive analysis; evaluative w jisdgmeiital response; and 
reaction to the i$siies and point of view developed in a paper. To ffutnal 
peer criticism of wi^tiog* the final set of critiques adds the formal 
peer evaluation of peer critidsm itself. Tutors examine and evaluate 
the aitical dialogue they have engaged in^^^ . 

The final grade in the course is based on all of the student^ writing; 
including their critiques* and on the writing center staff's juSdgment 
of the way students have fulfilled their r^ponsibihties as tutors. Since 
studenu write some oftheir assignments (the peer qritiques) on writing 
which their classmates have dcme^ punctuality in meeting rfrifj|^ is 

^important in this course, just as peer critiques are the d^Sffi^n 
counterpart oi tutoring^ this necessary punctuality is the countertttft of 
the reliability that students must exercise 9$ tutors. ^ 

Although some fa^ilty work well instiiU:tiyely with a procedure such 
as the one described tieve^ others may find it useful to sharpen their 
awareness and acquire some new ped^ogical tools before undertaking 
it At Brooklyn College^ iaculty who intend to teach this cou^ appafen* 
tice themselves to those who have experience teaching it by sitting in^ 

4on the class and working in the writing center for a te|in. Perhaps the^ 
best way for instructors to develop most of the skill and attitudes 

, appropriate to teaching* the course would be to "take** the course 
themselves under specially d^gned workshop conditions. ^> 

Educational Significance . *■ > - ^ 

» 

This desaiption of the training that tutors undergo and my earlier 
comments on the academic community that tutors enjoy in a peer- 
tutoring program should suggest that besides performing a valuable 
service for its college^ a peer-tutoring writing center program also 
provides an important educational experience for the tutors. In fact» 
peer tutoring provides what educational sociologists call ''the essential 
conditions for /mobiluing peer-group influence around intellectual 
ct)narns.''*2 a contact of socially productive, serviceK>riented sodal 
exchange, and as part of the credit-b^ing curriculum, a peer-tutoring 
program develops in the tutors tw6 inexuricably related functions of the 
educated mind: evaluative judgmenfeiiid verbal thought anidexpressibn. 
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Peer Uiioring tends to /help tutors learn better bow to learn* by 
bringing to bear, through peer tutoring andiu dauroom equivalent, 
peer critid&m. the sodal and emotional foundation upon which intel- 
lectiial work rests. As peer tutors and peer oitics, students in the program 
£acc ideas as fluid, growing forces in their own minds and those of dieir 
pc^ not as artificial entities fully fdniied in an abstract state. And they 
confront the personal and proprietary interest that people feel for their 
own ideas. In this way, they become much more aware than most 
studente ever do of the fragility and uncertainty— and die inherent 
excitement and pleasure— of mental work. Peer tutoring therefore 
attacks the "writing crisii" at its root, which is not lack of "skills," 
but students ■ inability to recognize, fonnulate, and express ideas of jheir 
own and . to integrate education into everyday social, emodonal, aWt 
practical life. 
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- "1^^ ?»a«Uwtl»aswwriang is one of the few 

whifh I* noe only witfc open for the serious reseaJam, iZt is * 
also begging tor their jusi«am;e. The essay series lo direct us 
. , - toward speafic areas, to defiw the needs, and to suggest the urecncy 
for reliable as well a? imaginative research. 

: Our field of composition is in a paradoxical situatidn. We enjoy greater 
» P^«;|Se than we had a decade ago; we can lioW get jobs while other 
Enghsh teachers cannot; we know Ynore than we used to know about 
techniques of teaching: and while we*m>w that must still conquer * 
a huge, still unknown reakn of learning, we also bcUeve that this great 
domain can explored successfully. WculW also that 
on this new frontier for any energetic spi^ wlto wants to push 

the boilndaries o£ knowledge. Composition r«<«ch« probably th^ 
significant mtellectual frontier in college-ttiglish^partments today. 
But the paradox arises from the other side of oiii" work— our continuing 
» uncertainty about basic facts and methods and, most we^isome of all, 
OMr unending task of reading papers and commenUng on papeis and 
ultimately grading papers. 

ThGtt is no great breakthrough in sight to chahge this aspect, of 
composition teijching, and we are righUy saspicious of schemes which ' ' 
daim to remove either drudgery from the teacher or hajti work from our 
students. The rewards of our work can be great for student and teacher 
alike, and its iropowance is unrivalled. But for all this, dc drudgery 
does remain, and-it always will. So, when I speait of ^Iw rese^ » 
m composition. I don't foresee any ultimate change in basic njced 
tor paper-reading hy teachers and paper-writing by sidents. the 
research issues that I shall msam concern improvements tkfit can make 
diis basic pattern yield better resvhs. » 
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, In Ute copies thai I wiU be couching on» the ireactei' will detect my IP 
conviction that such improvements are 4:x)anecied yfith the problem oC 
gaining a consensus among ourselves* unlikely alT that may appear, in 
view of the diverse approaches, habits; and convictions that we have. 
Nonetheless, I believe chai a future consemus among composition 
teachers is a feasible aim with regard to nian^ 

us in the past. The reason I chink so is that controversy over a subject 
always lends to diminish as knowledge about it ^ts broader and deeper. 

The phenonienon is well known historiam 
acknowledged by Thomas Kuhn, d^pit& his skeptical views associated 
with the word paradigm. (I'm relying ial course to Kuhn's book The 
Stfucture "^f Scientific HeuotiUions [Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press^ 1970}.) j^e and his fellow intellectual and social historians agree . 
^ that a subject of inquiry like composition experiences cwo principal 
stages in its growth as a discipline. The^ first stage^ which Kuhn calls 
\ ^immature," is a period when "a number of sichools compete for the 

domination of a given field" This period is marked by controversies 
like our own, in which people "confronting the same phenomena 
/desaibe and interpret them in different ways«** With Uie gradual ad 
of knowledge,, the omflios subside, and a consensus builds up which 
* forms the discipline, inio a gqiuine intellectual commimity. Members 

of this icommimity can then *take the foundations of theit field for 
granteda'and can tbesci(xt direa their attention to ttit problems arid 
< subprollems to be solvtd The community call als^ ^ 
selves i/hether a particular piece of work does in faa constitute a 
genuine solution Co^a problem. At this m<»re advanced period,, progress 
in the discipline becomes'rapid and exciting* and it ii then that it first 
becomes a genuine or mature discipline. Where before progress h^d been 
sporadic, uncertain, and disputed, now each new piece of work can be 
assimilated and integrated with the rest so that the frontiers of the 
discipline are pushed back iaa clearly understood way. While we would 
ajil agree that cbmposition research has not readied this stage of niaturity, 
there are good grounds for believing that it can do so before many more 
years elapse. 

A Thought-Experiment 

To suggest why my optimism is re^nable, I am going to perform 
wim psychologists Wd to call a thou 
' suppose we really do possess some detailed and reliable knowledge that 
V we actually don't possess right nbw, but which we could in faa uncover 



in a very few yeais. First, I'm going to assume in ray thought-experiment 
that we have iound.oui some reliable fads about how long it normally 
takes to make a discernible improvement in certain subskilk of writing 
for students between the ages of sixtceii aiwi t^venty.five. And the point 
of my thought^pferimen;! will be to Ulusirate how such an inaease 
in our empirical knowledge will tend,to oeate a consensus among us, 
where before there existed among us a great deal of pseudo-empirical, 
ideological, car what might be called" theotogical debate. ' 

Psychologists have recently made pthcr jwedse a concept about skill 
• acquisition which we all know intuiuvely and which h^s long existed^ 
in memory theory as a contrast between passive recognition and attive 
. recaa Another version of this psycfiological contrast is expressed in our . 
own discipUne as theCcwtrast.betwden a passive vocabulary and an acuve 
. vosabulary. It's well known that we passively understand many more 
words than we actively use. Yei, giyen world enough and time, we can 
. dredge up from our passive vocabularies a number of words that we 
don't habitually use in ordinary spcebh and wriii;ig. Some of these ' 
l^ive vocabulary words are rather easily available to us, while others 
aic available only with great time and effort, and sdll odiers are entirely 
beyond oUr rfeach. Psychologists call these drerfgirig-up stages "degrees 
of availahihty." and we knbw intuitively "that each of us h^ an 
availability threshold for tenns in our jiassive vocabulary, a threshold 
that can only be. aossed after goal-directed rehearsal and piactice: 
Some of us. for instance, who are not aossword puzatle addkk m^ have 
a large passive vocabulary and yet stumble over a puSSSfot hours, 
whereas a aossword habitue Vho is less literate dian ou^lves may 
poli^ off the pu2«le.in twenty minutes. Year%' of rehearsal have gready 
enlarged the individual's easily available vocabulary without greatly 
i:hanging his or her total lexicon. 

Now, to get back to my thought-experiment, let us supoosg that 
research has determined how much rehearsal time ittakes on Average 
to make a discernible improvement in the (degree of availability for each 
of the subskills of writing. I am not claiming of course that these 
subskills are precisely defined and settled right now; I'm just pretending 
that ihey are in order to create a plausible model like that shown in * 
Table 1. - / 

You will. immediately notice that a discernible development of all 
these subskills will tajte longer than a college semester. Notice also 
that the weeks listed on^the chai>are quariiura times-^diat ^, they arc 
the minimum Ume? needed to effect any lasting improvement at all in 
the availability of the subskill named. So if you- don't take at least 
that much tirrte, even under opdmura conditions, you might as weU 
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oeglea the sub$JaiI entirely. Under these cifcuimtancesp the crucial 
quesuott we tl^en must lace is this: Which of the^ skills should we 

^ teach in a one-she^ semester course and which ones should we neglect? 
cannot t^ch them all/ My guess is that if we had only the 
information listed on this charts wc would lia\'e some rather vigorous 

. and Camiliar comraversies on our bands when we tried to answer 
th^t question. ft^ 
^ * But 1 will carry the thought-esqperiment further and pretend that we 
also have some additional research results of impeccable reliability. 
These fidittousresul^L are sumir^ - ^ - 

Now ril ask yoii to ignore the particular siibskiUs na^ied on the 
left-haiid side (since they were diosen somew^^ 
centrate yoj^ attention cm the ji^eras on the right-hand side of the 
chart They represem the results of tests given to two comparable basic 
writing studehl populations ^ter they had been ui)structed for a sem^ter 
in these two differeiit curricijila. The tests w^e conducted as follows. 
On the first day of |ming» the students wsere given a choice of topics 
and told they had to write a three^page draft in forty-five minutes, 
without making any correction^ on the first 'draft On the second day 
they were allowed one hour t6 rewritejdiie original c^ft On the third 
day they were allowed up to three hours to ^ise and rewrite their 
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Quari^m Time for Improyemeiti in Writing Skills 



of Eask Writing Students* 



> SubsiuU of Writing'^ • 


- . # 

Average Quantum Time to Reach 
Improvement in Availability of Skill 


■ Uiage 

Sentence variety 
lavcntipn techniques 
Arrangement principles 
Piragriphing 

Genre-audience conventions 
Qo]^<^ence devices 
. Fdcusihg devicef 
Analytical readiog skills 
Total 


4 weeks ^ 
3 weeks 

2 weeks 

' 2 weeks • ^ * ^ 

3 weeks 

5 weeks 
2 wefcks 
2 weeks^ 
5 weeks' 
28 weeks 



^Amaiptioos: age group 1 7-21 and optiraum teaching method* for each ikiU. Grtpho- 
lectk tkillt, tueh aa tpelling and punctuation, and dialect'interference problem! ad- 
• dreaied in f«if-paced outside leuioni. 
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papers. Thus, the numbers on the Hght-hand side represent Oie average » 
<«it scores for each day for students who had undergpfe<lie two patterns^ 
of instruction. Group One. as you see, could do a lot better tl^ Group 
Two m a rapid first draft. Then in the revised^i on the second 
test, the groups werj^aW equal, but Group Two- did significantly 
hett^ .when $tufkm& took as much time as dicy wanted for a final 
levision. . 

A Hypothetical Co'Hsensus . 

In a moment I wUl suggest why this kind, of experimental result is 
not purely whimsical and implausible. But first I wiU state the. main 
inference to be drawn from the thought-exper|ment. It is the point 
which I have made a»t^e of my remarks, namely the idea that we. 
will argue less whfen good research teaches us, more. If all of us really 
trusted the aboveresults-4f, for instance, they had be^n tested anddupli. 
cated even by researchers who were initially, hostile or .unpersuaded— I 
diink'that we would not '-divide into camps over thestf two curricular 
patterns. We would very quickly form a consensus that Curriculum II 
is superior to Curriculum I. (pt, we wbuld agree, first of all, that ?h 
85 1$ better than a 60. We wotild also understand that these final 
numbers identify the level of skill attained, though hot of course the level 
of facility. We would understand that students' facility in writing would 
automatically inoease ^n both cases if they continued their writing 
outside ih? classr(^.m, whereas their , fay// of skiir n?ighi not increase 
merely by further writing. Just in case some, skeptics still refused to 
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Curricula \ ^ 


Test Results 


I; Invention (2 Weeks); Arrangement (2 weeks); 
Sentence variety (3 weeks) ; Cenre-audience con- 
venuons (5 weeks); cikhcreace devices t2 weeks). ' 
Totali 14 weeks. 

II: Invention (2 we»ks);-Arrangement (2.wecka); „ 
Paragraphing (3 weeks); Analytical reading (5 jg^ 
weeks); Focusing devices {2 weeks). Total: 
weeks. 


IslversioQ:^ 50 
2nd version: 55 
3rdversiom 60 " 

1st version: $0 
^ 2nd version: 55 
3rd version: 85 * 

1 



♦.^ttumptions: age group 47-21 and optimum teaching methods for ea^ tkiU. Crtpkd^ * 
lectte •kilk.iuch as tpelUog and puncniatioto. and dialcct-lnterference problems addjfciied 
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be persuaded at this point, we would condua CMrther' research to« 
determine what happened to history and English majoi^ two yeari later, 
after they- bad been writing a nuniber of papers in college courses. 
The results of this hypdchetical res^ch are shown in Table 3. 

Byr;the li^e tjm study Iiad been well-pyblicued, we can be co'hfident 
that a con sens us woul4 havelseen established favoring Ctirriculum 11^ 

. over Cuniculum I, aVays assuming that we had danfideric^ in the 
reliability of the research behind the sttidies* Thenc^orwardt odir contror- 
versies over that partici^lar question will have $imply disappeared* 
Where before zealous p^tisans e)£pended their energies in polemics, their 
energies would now be directed towards ^till more refined ctirricula that 
are superior even to Curriciilura IL In other words, ,we would have 
become,' as Kuhn would say, a mature discipline in which passion and 

^zealnojpnger substituted* for lack of infc^rmationt > 

• • ■ . ■ . • \- ■ • . • • • ■ . 

Cost'Betief it Auatysis of Writing Skitb ^ 

Before I* leave my Utopian thought-mo^elp i want to make just a few, 
very brief remarks about the structure of my inlaginary experiment 
Many readers will have been rightly skeptic&l of i|s structure because 
they will have doubted that ttie complex skill of wdting can be'so ne^atly 
^ brokendfown into teachable siibskills; They might suspect that growth in 
Waiting is an c^jganic process rather tha» an atomistic one such<as my 
^model suggests, prhis is a highly plausible view, and' it is fruitier to 
* a^gue its pros and cons in our preset state of ignorance. But I d9 want 

' / - Tables - ' 

TwbJnstructioriat^Patterns^Compai'ecr ^ 
* ■ after Two Years* . . 
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"test Results 


<|^rriculuml 
Curriculum II ' 


' 1.. -■ 

Ist version: ';^ 57 ^ 
2ndvei;^ion: 65 
Brdvcrsioni 70 
1st version: 57 
2adveniion; 75 
Srdversioti: 90 



^Afiuf^tion: post-t^st limUecl to history and - ^ 
En|;ttsh majori after two fui^ yevt of c^JUIege.^ 
course worL 
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to suggest one aspeft of my model which psychologists have established 
"pretty firmly. Learners hi^vc a very limited channel capacity at any 
moment of tim^ Their drcuils can get very easily overloaded if they are 
asked toperform several unfamiliar routines at the same Ume. When the 
mind does get o^Terloadcd in this way, an interesting phenomenon 
occurs: one's performance in every subroutine, even in a familiar one. 
IS tfcgraded. For instance, if you are a-good speller, but are asked to write 
a ftrst draft on a difficuh topic your spelling will decline along with 
yoiir style, whereas both Vpyr spelling and style will be superior in a first 
draft on a familiar, and easy 'topic ' " 

This principle of overloading explains why it is plausible to find the 
kind of differences that I pbsitcd in the test results, when stuetenu are 
permitted unlimited ume to revise their papers. Each time they revise 
and edi^ they can pay attention to a differelit aspea of writing without 
overloading their circuits. Given unlimited time, students who can best 
read arid crii^cize their qwn writings will probably compose^thc best 
papers, even though they might pcrforgi very badly in the first draft! 
In other words* the* viarious sub^kills of wriung may plausibly be 
submitted to a post-benefit analysis, showing that the teaching of some 
skills may lead faswr to higher Jevels of w^Ung ability than the teaching 
of other skills. 5 > ' . . . . » 

There is an analogy for such cost-benefit evaluation in the history 
6f writing as a purely physical motor skill. Suppose we wanted to make 
a cost.benefit analysis of teaching the Chin&e ideographic'saipt as 
compared with the Roraaiif alphabetic script And let us suppose that two 
wgiters of equal dexterityTone Chinese, the other American. Were asked to 
copy out m their own language the first chajjtcr of the Book of Genais. 
Using modern ideographs, the Chin^ writer \^ould quickly leave the 
American Ja. the dust. For every stroke made by the Chinese writer, 
the American would need to make 'fou^ suolces.. Without^ a doubt, 
modern Chineseidoographs are rhore Conducive to purely saibal fluency 
than modern alphabetic scripts. 

But when we look at the two methods from the learner's standpoint^ 
We get a difflerent result The 26 characters of the alphabetic script 
might be learned in' two weeks, whereas the 4-3^,000 ideographs of 
Oiinesej for all its final fluency,, would r^pire two or three years' at 
least. Now by analogy, if we have j^Uhirtepn wctks ih college compo- 
sitioh courses, we are Well advised'to prefer tj^e teaching of a few basic 
constantly usable principles over the teaching of many local and 
hmited fluencies. In composiUpn skills, of course, no such dear-cut 
comparison is possible. But we do need to aaqjt the lruih that limited 
time forces us tcr make trade-offs and to make choices which jve do not 
yet know bow to makc^lp gain this kind.<tf knowledge is a research 
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11 certainly bring u$ closer to a con se n s u s 



The ImporfjiQce of Evaluatioii 



It i& obvious, however, (hat no such knowledge could ever be gained 
if we could not evaluate the quality of writing ^ced by the different 
methods of instniction« And so I will go out on a limb on the subjea 
of evaICiaiian» a subject that is ctugrently the focus of my own research* 
It is also a subject with ramifications that go far beyond research and start 
far earlier than college composition courses, t^or many reasons I think 
evaluation is our most pressing problem, both in teaching and research* 

In the classroom, from gnuk school to college, the judg^ of writing 
quality^ the tea{iier~the gmde giver. This powerful persoriage wdrks 
in such mysterious and unpredicuble ways that to move from one 
teacher^s writing class to another's can be Uke traveling from Poland u> 
Peru. One teacher grades you down if you use the first*person singular, 
another grades you down if you don't* One marks you way up for 
correctness* another for ideas, still another for an expressive style or, 
contrariwise, (or a neutral style* Students hold the tmi\^sal belief that 
an A paper in one writing section will be a C paper in another and 
vice Versa* The reason that their b^ief is universal is that it is ^pirically 
tme; J /'Tp^^-^ 

IThat student folklore is correct on this ppint was demonstrated some 
years ago by/Diederich in an experiment with 300 student papSk .1 
will rerhihdi you of just one of his results* On a*nine-p6int rank ordering 
(thai is, puttinjg; the papers hnTnine piles^in order of mmt), 34 percent 
df the papers received every ranking from one to nine; ^ percent of 
them received either seven, eight, or nine different rankings* No essay 
recdved less than five different raiddngs. ^ 

Undoubtedly, these results could be^gfSny immovcd on in a 
particular institution in a. particular multisectioned course through 
grading sessions among the teachers* We hold stich spsions at my own 
university, and we always i;et fnore consist^t results afterwai'ds than 
we got before. But that is ofuly be<ause, in the end, our group has agreed 
to adopt the princi{>les of otur course director, not becatise we are 
persuaded that those principles cocr^pond to biu^ own* i 

The main reason, then, for the baffling mystery of the composition 
class to the student is the bewildering variation among composition 
teachers in doctrine and grading. It is but a small step for a student 
to move from bafflement to anxiety, and most of m still harbor some of 
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those childhood anxieties over the mysteries and imperaUvcs of wriung. 
We cao easily understand why students take those further downward 
steprtrom ajudeiy to defeatism to the total waiaing of motivation. 

Pedagogical Polonies Had Research • 

• ■ • V * ■ ■• ' 

So much for the way our "methods** of cv^uaiion can affect the 
teaching and learning of composition. Our methods also deeply affect 
the quaUty of the research designed to improve the teaching of compo- 
sition. Anyone well read in the litaratiire of composition research will fe 
famUiar with the success rate of new pedagogical methods as tested out 
by their pepponents. As far as my reading extends,.the success rate is 100 
percent The uouble is, we cannot trust these results. We cannot be sure 
of aieir duplicability or their inherent validity, because we cannot triist 
the principles of evaluation on which the judgments jjf "experienced 
readers" were based The readws themsejves would be hard pressed to 
enumerate their principles when challenged to do sa I say this with 
some confidence, because I once asked the Chief Reader at the Educa- 
tiortal TesUng Service to explain his grading principles, and he wasable 
.to explain only his meUiod for getting bis Table Leader^ to agiee with 
him. In short, we cannot as yet rely on any research that evaluates the. 
relative merits of teaching^meihods in cdmposition. On thS other band; 
if the 'problem of inuinsic evaluation can be solved (and it is at least 
solvable in principle), Oien we will be able to have iritercomiS^ble 
results in r^earch. Our empirical knowledge willJ^put on a sounder 
footing. Shduld that happy day arrive, hpw poinuSswill seem our lack 
of consensus over questions that are essentially testable and empiricaU. 

What, for instance, 4oes our banner cry "process, not product'' really 
amount to? Part of its success as a slogan mustcome from its alliteration 
rather than its content, since not, one of us would stick up for any 
method of instruction that we firmly knew to be ah inferior method in 
the teaching of wri^g. Nor would any of us who now stress the idea 
of process wish to do so if we thought that it bore no relation to product 
^ Some time ago, in my first years as a director of freshman Englith, 
' I had my own polemical axe to grind under Ihe slogan "composition, 
not literature, in the compositi«fi class." I knew at the time that those 
who suesscd literature did so less from wickedness than from desiacration 
at not knowing how to^pach writing. On the other side, so zealous was 
I in my campaign against putting literature in the composition course 
thaf I overlooked the obvious^ truth that, teaching literature can mean, 
when responsibly donei the tead^fjl^ reading: And »t is inherendy - 
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obvious ttt^t we cmndi write better tj^ we can read Some educators 
propose writing instruction as a good t6^)nique for reading instrucUcmt 
and there is e\'ety res^s0« to think xha( the opposite method is also valid— ' 
valid enough^ certainly* to cool down my earlier zeal and partisanship 
against teaching analytical reading in the writing class* Xh^t*s another 
issue we need to I^arn ^more ab<>iit and another illustration <d the 
intimate connection between p^tisan zeal and lack of knowledge. 

The cure fpr ignorante is of course good research and the promul- 
gation ol iu fruits. From research ^already conducted* we can guess 
that macny of our controversies will end in int^Ii^nt compromise* as* 
for instance* the comroversj^ of process versus product and literatture 
versus^compositioh. While we cannot, expea significant research ad- 
vances on a broad front imtil we agree on standard measui^ing principle, 
we can nonetheless state some of the criteria th^t good composition 
. research ought to meet if at is to yield us the knoii^]edge that we so^ 
desperately need ' 

DefinitiifenessmdCenerativeness 

The minimal criterion of good composition research would be definitive^ 
ness. A definitive piece of work is simply one that Will never have to 
be done over again. It is research that provides an answer to a question 
that has been so carefully framed that no significant Ipoie endk (ex* 
traneous variables) are left over which might permit a different result 
If other researchers in another time and place were to repeat the work* 
they would also repeat the results* In short* definitiveness meaiis 

' reliability*^ an elementary aiterion fof all good empirical wcurkr 

If* for example* a researcher finds tha^t a teaching technique £om* 
bining workshops with tutorials is better than one combining classes 
and conference then it ought to be shown that anyone who repeated 
the experiment with that age group would get the same results. But for 
this to be shown* ^ experimental method and the evaluative technique 
must have been so carefully described and tontrolled that any distant . 

^researcher would duplicate theVesuUs independently* 

^ Suppose /or a moment that this work on tutorials ha4 been accom- 
plished definitively for the|irst time. It would then automatically meet 
an even loftier aiterion for good jresearch— that Qt^gmerativeness, by 
which I mean research that not only leads to practical applications* but 
also opens up whole domains of further research. If. for instance, our 
researcher on tutorials^had devised a way, of cancelling out extraneous 
variables, this newly developed technique would have many applications 
for future experimental designs. The researcher would have solved a 
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problem, in this case a mcthoddlogical one' which opened up researdi 
RO«$ibiUt^^which bad noc ousted 

Mosi good researdi iav^ll-developed empirical fields must becontem 
to ^ti«fy the aiterion of definitiveness. Only very lucky or very gifted 
lesearchers can make generative contributions. Yet our field is so yirginal 
and so rich in jignificmt possibiUties that many in the ISSOs miy have 
a chpnce to make generative discbveiies. And even if not, the ideal of 
significant definitive researHi is itself an inspiring one. especially when 
.our research opportj;mities are compared to those that exist in the 
trodden paths of literary interpretation. Most of us. when we entered 
graduate school, did noffersee ourselves^ engaging in the kind of 
research required i)y the troblenis^jdE|e now recognixe as most 
importaiU. narafely the problems of liifi^ rather th*^n those of litera- 
ture. But if our profession takes lis intorealms that we ojuld not have 
predicted when xe started out., that makes our enterprise all the more 
adventtuous and compelling.' 
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contributicin to this volume. 

11. Jairies Britton, in Problems of Language and Learning, ed. Alan Davies 
(Londoiu Heineman, 1975), pp. II3--1.26, reports that John A. Van Bruggen 
found tt^t rate of writing to be fastest in both very skilled and very unskilled 



jwritm. S«fe Van Bruggen. "Factors Affecting Regularity of the Klow'of Word$ 
^'°°*^^"°***'* J^**'^^^^ txpermenial Educaiion 15. no. 2 

12. For a discimion of this phenomenon-passing the test without learning 
the ittaterial-scc the Writing Actoss the Curriculum Project report from . 
Informatton to VncUrstandiftg: What Children Do with i/ew ideas, 2Dd c4 
(London: London Upivcrsity iDstitutc of Education, 1973). ^ 

15. Sevewl articles have diicusscd the use of the tape recorder in teaching ^ 
compowiion; more significant i« the recognitiort of reading aloud as a roeam 
of evaluating writing, as, for example, in E. D. Hirs^h. Jr., The Philosoph 
of ComtxKttion (Chicago: Umversity of Chicago Press. 1977), pt 162. 

14. Several journalism workbooks offer raw data for news Stories. Sec. for 
example, I-rcd Kedler. RepfiHingfor the Print Media (New York: Harcouri Brace 
^ Jovpnov^ich, 1973). and Melvin MeiKher. Wor*5oo* for l^ews Repottim atid 
^ »'rif*nit(pubuque.Iowa: William CBrQwq. 1977). • * 

' r Ji?"^ *^anrcll "Reading in- the (^immunity Ck)llege," College 
English ST {1975}. A0r4&. * » 

16. Sec Chfistcnsen, "A Generative Rhetoric of the Paragraph," in his 
Notes toward a New Rhetoric; Robert M. Gorrell, "Not by Nature: Approaches 

I ' ^iw^'-w ^"r^^*** Journat55 (1969): 409-416, 449; and Gorrell andChadton . 
I ff'.. .Itf English Handbook. 6th ed. (Englewood CUiffs, N.J.: Prctiticx- 

* Hall. 1976), chapters. ^ 

17. The last suggested in \ferk Lester, 'The Value^ Transformational 
Grammar la Teaching CiMaposition," College Compositttn and Communi- 
coiion 18(l967):221j-231. ^ 

News 6 (1979). " ' 

J®" ^ "f tape-wq^kbook for spelling is Odette P. Sims-Spelling: Patterns 
of Sound (New York: McCfraw-Hill, 1974); a good programmed text is Patricia M. 
tergtts, Sp#//i»ig /mj£>roi«m«ii, 2nd ed. (New York: McC;raw«Hill, 1973). 

20. The best approach to grammatical detail4hat I found when I was 
' .workujfg m a laboratory situation was the tape-workbook program by Lucille M. 

VTho^, The Relevance of Patterns (Sunnyvale, Ciilif.: Westinghouse teaming 
Ci«p.i 1976}. Many of fhe exercises mentioned in my discussion have been 

• '"^'Ff P-'f^ck Hartwell and Robert H. Bentley, Open to Uneuage: 
4 College Rhetorte (New York: Oxford University Piess, forthcoming). Swette 
^aden Elgin offers a discovery app?oach to grammatical detail in "Don't No 
Revolutions Hardly Ever, Come by H^re," College English 39 (1978): 784-790. 
Model exercises in both grammatical detail and larger elements of structure are 
provided in Mina Shaughnessy, Errors and Expectations: A Cuide for the 
TfflcA*r 0/ Basw^ H'ri/mg (New York: Oxford University Press, 1977). 

21. Richard Ohmann, English in America: 4 Radical View of the Profession 
(New Yo(|: Oxford University Press, 1975), chapters 5 and 6. 

22. R. P. McDermott. "Achieving School Failure: An Anthropological 
Approach to Illiteracy and Social Stratification." in Theoretical Mt>dels and 
Processes of Reading, ed.. Harry Singer and Robert 8. Ruddcl, 2hd ed. (Newark, . 
Pel.: International Readijig Association J 976), p. 4^. 
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' I. K. PairitLi Cro^ The Junior College Student^A Research Description 

Z The topics were derived from Josephine Kehoe, "Compus&ioiiate Grading: 
f<mxlBU^*'Arizom English BtdUtin l^ h - 

1 B. a M Cast, "The KHid^ncy oi Differed MeUxHls of Marking Iflnglish 
Conipo^lion,*' BfUish Journal of EducfUion^l Psychology 9 (November 19S9): 
257-269; 10 (Febnory 1940): 49-^. Also see Ann R Coward, '*A Ckjmparisoh 
of Two M^hods ol^Crading; English Compositions/' Journal of Edticationat 
Research ^ (193S): *81r.9J5f J **KngIish Composition in Secondary 

School SelQctipn^v Brt^uAi Joumal^^f Ediicalional Fi^chohgy 25 {Fcbriwry 
l955):*5l*^; trances Om^ei^van, 'VtiVAiialyiic Stu^y of the Essay Test of the 
/X^anguage Skills E^^i|iatk>n iiii the Ce&r^a Rising Junior Testing Prc^am'* 
(Ed.D. diss.; yJiimsiiy o«.tJeorgia,l97S)r^enry B, SlotnidT. " An Examination 
-of the C:ompuUfr Gcikding of EssayV* .(|*h.D. c^i^,, UniversitVsPf Illinois at 
Urbana-ChaApatgn* 197+); Vcriioh H.jSihith, '^Measuring Teacher^dgment in 
the Evaluation of Written Compogitioit" Rigearch in the Teaching of English 3 
(FaUJ969): 18M9|r * A 

14iichard Biiid^!k>dc«^Ric|iB^ doyd*Jone$. and Lowell Skboen Research in 
Written Composition (Vrtona; NCl:^. I96S), Also see Paul B, Diederich, 
"Grading «nd Measuring** (ERICEb OSl 479); Oicd^icb. M^oiurmg Grou;^ in 
EnglMh(Utb^tnyNCrt:%W!4);9^ 

Witj^aiyi»1^. Cpffman The Measutem4n(m WrittijLg Ability (New York: College 
EnSam^Eu^ ' ( T ^ 

^ JbUf' jOevey* Bemocracy and Edticatipn (New Yc^L Free Press, 1966)» 
(5.Jbi4 . '\ 

7. Themas-aL!- Green. T^b^ Activities' of Teaching (New York: McC;raw-Hill 
I^TIXV^^H , . . ^ 

aibid. ) * ' 

ft John Ca^worthy/'nChr^Japanese Quince," jn Srory and Stfucture, ed 
Laurence Perrine (New York: Harcourc Brace Jovanoyich, 1974). p. 63- 
j- JO. Jfthn Bormuth.; e>tt the Theory^ Achievement Test Items (Chiicago: 
IJnivefsity of Ctiicago^Presi; 1970). Al^ see ^orman Gronlund, Comtruc/in^ 
Achiex^emenl TW^^Ei^lewW Oiffs; ^J.: [Premice-Fiall, 1968); Gronlund, 
Measurement and Evaluation it{jrcsting (New Ybrk: Macmillan, 1971); and 
Robat L. Thorndikie«ed; Educational Measurement, 2nd ed (Washington, D.C.: 
American Cduitdloh\Ulij^^ / I 

11. Alan Piirves et aL» Conimon Sense-dnd Testing in English (Urbana«.IlL: 
NCrt 1975), > 12. \ 

12* Diederich,MraitiringCrou;//i,p. 10}. * « . ^ 

13. Ibid See Kuder*Richardson Formula 20 br 2L ^ 



14. GronIimd» Constructing Achievement Tests* 
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15. For additional information concerning ihe N.V.CXL PlJfit^nient TestAsee 
'^Nancy W. Johnson. ''The Uses of CrammatiLl and Rhetorical Norms, Pedai^ 
gogical Suaiegies and JSutisiical ^eihixls t|n Designing and Validating a 
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Ctompo$iuon Placement InMrumetit" ^Doaor Arts di*s.MuhoIic Universitv 
of AinarMa,Wasliin&ton||>.C. 1976). X 

Cibapter Eight - ^ 

I. p. K. Euros, ed. The Sewsnth Mental Measurements Yearbook (Edison. 
N.J.; Gryphon Press. 1972). pjx 4fi5-502. 

, I' Rexfwdikown. "Me-^^ and Profidcncy in \%iUng." /our«ai 

(ERIC ED aiS)*'""^^ "^ °' 

4. I. MulCs, The Primary Trait Systerrt for Scoring Writing Tasks fDenvcr 
National Assessment of Educarionai Progress, 1976), . • ^ * • 

5. Edward Dixon, "tijlrxc* of Syntactic MaiurUy" (ERIC ED 091 748)^ 

6. JolMiC. Mellon^ "Factors of Syntactic FIuen<!y" (ERIC ED 01i3 4to^^ ^ 
Z 'Roy C. O-ponnell and Kellogg W. Hum. "Syntactic Maturity." in 

\Measmes for Research and Evaluation in the English Language Arts, ed.. 

iJirv'Sf-^" ^^'^^ Julie M. J««cn (Urbana. |1L' 

lUC/RCS and NCTE. 1975). pp. 201-202. 

(KhikDmwT*"^ "Syntactic Maturity Test for NarraUye WriUng" 

9. ^fotd Brown. Writing Mechanics, 1969-1974 (Denver: National Assess- 
iwnt of liducational Progress. 1976). f»*»w» 

iJil' ^' Measuring (irowth in English (Urbana. III.: NOTE, , 

. ■ \ ■ I ■ 

CbapittNineV 

f ^"'^ Charles A. ^twell. 'The Desired Preparation of 

fcnglish Teachers as Perceived by Community Cbllege Administrators" (Un- 
published essay, Virginia Polytechnk Institute. 1978).\ 

2, Two reporu that describe the kinds of preparation desirable for community 
college teachers and for teachers of composition in general, including basic 
writmg, are Eugene H. Smith. Teacher Preparation in Composition (Cham- 
paign/ Ill.: NCTE and ERIC. 1669). artd Gregory Cowan. An Annotated List 
of fraimns^ PrograrHs for Cdinmunity College English Teqchers: A CCCC 
neport (Urbaoa. Ill: ERIC/RCS. ERIC/JC, and CC^JC. 1977). Other artides.^ 
and monograjihs dealirtg with the subject of" teacher preparation for l&asic" 
writing are listed in week thirteen of the model syllabus desaibed in this article. 

S. A good illustration pf the increasing awareness teachers have of the iieed 
for individualized instruction is Karen Steiner's "Selected Bibliography of 
Individualiied Apprdachei to College Composition: An EklC/RCS Report." 
Collegi ComposttwA and {Communication 28 (1977): 2S2-284. Another is the 
P"**'"?*^ by;Uie University of South Carolirja at Columbia in 
1977, the result of sj/n NEH gram. whi«;h contain a variety of helpful articles 
for trjiinmg tutors iii indivitfplijed instruction: TAtf Writing Laboratory Report 
and Handbook, vof. 1. Certeral Orientation, ed- Larty Howland; and vol. 2. 
Hf'oris/io/M, ed. Steve Banno\ijf. 
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Notes 



4, Mini siuughncssy. Errors and Expectatiotis: A Guide for the Teacher^ 
, fio^icWrii^XNew York 0)dord Univbd^^^ ♦ 

5. John A« Higgins* ^'Remedial Students^ Needs vs. Emphases in Tal* 
^oxkhook^"' ColkgeCU^mposuioria^ 

a. Maureen M^menCi ''^ Desaipiion of the VVritin^ of English 1000 Students 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University'* (M^ thesis, Virginia 
j^^olyteclmic Institute. 1978). ' 
' 7. IbiA/p.'5& ■ - 

8. Kellogg W. Huni^ Grammatical Stntctyres Written at Three Grade Levels, 
Research Report 'Na 3 (Urbana. tU.: NCTE, 1965), and John CoMellon, 
Transformational Seritenif^oml^ining: A Method for Enhancing the Pewlop* 
ment bf Syntactic Stuency in Eriglish Composition, Research Report Na 10 . 
(UrUana. la: NCTEi 1969).\ 

9. One ol the besi ^ John E, Rpueche and Jerry J, Snow, Overcoming 
Learning Problems (San Frahcisco; Jossey^iass, 1977). . 

10. Complete bibliogi^phic information about all the books mentioned in this 
section is included in th(^ cour$)e syllabtis that follows. 

1 1 . Shaughnessy » Errors and Expectations, p. 5. 
12.l&id;ppL9-ll. 

13. Ibid. p. 17. : f 

H, Ibid.p.26. / ■ 

13. Ibid^ p. 44. dt\^w , V 

16. Ibid, p, 49. 

17. 9iblipgraphic information is contained in the reading list for week seven. 
18. See William Labov. The Study of Nonstandard English (UthanB, III: 
NCTE. G6^er for Applied Linguistics, and ERIC, 1970), pp. 28-30, for a 
discussion oTWht the rules of a second dialea are incorporated into one's 
linguistic repertoilte. I 

Chapter Ten ' ' ^ ■ 

I. Although the program is of my own design^ it owes its existeno!'^ to the 
collaborative effort and vision of many people. I cannot possibly mention them 
all, but I must at least discharge my debt tq Judy Fishman for her valuable 
suggestions in writing this essay. ' ^ 

2. The Nassau C^mn>unity College program was designed and directed by 
Paula Beck. A program at Qu^ns College direaed by Judy Fishmail i$ modeled 
in part on the Brooklyn program, but has valuable innovative features of its own. 

A useful general description of a basic peer-tutoring program is Mark Edward 
Smith*s dissertation. *'Peer "tutoiring in a Writing Workshop,** University of 
Michigan (Ann Arbor. Mich.: Xerox University Miaofilms, Na 76^9320, 1976). 
Besides practical advice. Smith also discusses the theoretical background of 
peer tutoring. A journal article discusses peer^tutoring programs at three very 
different institutions: Brooklyn College, Nassau Community College, and the 
University of California at Berkeley; see Paula Beck. Thom Hawkins, and Marda 
Silver. ••i;raining and Using Peer Tutors," College English 40 (1978): 432-449, 
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Sf^h^lf ''^ ^ Bruff«.<inta!cd -The^BWklyn I^: Attaining Imett^u^ 
Cfowih Through Peer-Croup tQflucii«e." £,-6tfr«i Educai(on, (1973): 447-468. 

p,C. National Insututc oi LaiicationTWlEW. 1976). pp. 17-I& This paradHkt 
tt rcQuire4Ka4«ig f^Mianyoi^c «a«ing^Qcik*elQping a p<«r.{uii>Hflgprognu^ 

%» and $ilvMr. -Traimng 4pd -Using Viw Tutors," Se^ i£ 
' ^- ^'T "^'^'fif^^^ Goal SctUng. Sclf-g^alOation. and Pen EvalU. s 
anon, ui £«jUya/ms fKrifmg; DescTibms, Meaiurin£. Judgiag. ed Charles R. ' 
5S.*^'hif ^" (Urbana.111.: NCTE. 1977)7pi l&?§.tmUr!?<l . 
Tutoring, his a chapcer on cvaluaium thai strm<!%.thedifliaUii^ ' . 

& Two prograin#ihai emphasize *the educational -aspect of training -W 
uaors are those at Qu<cm College and the Univ^ty of i^Lm 

9d ti^fr ^k'^ "^f^'y « a my own A Short CoUrss ih Writing ^ K 
2d ed. (Cambridge. Mass.: Winihrop. 1972), although arfy tott dealing with the *^ 

basic elements of argumentative form in a piaaical way might 'do a*^^ \ 

9. This procedure is described in detaU in Bruffcc. 4' Short Comsf w ^ 
Wri^mg. pp. 23L, S6-Sa . ^ « w 

10. a>mpire Silver's desaiption of this proc^ 

o^?^^r^ UwngrPecr Tutors." and A Shgrt Course in Writing, pp. lOSf., * 

.208-215. The process u the basis of an Imutute in T«^^^ 

by BrooklynC^llege in SunuBcr 1980-81, supported by FIPSE. T". "™ 

11. the discipline of social group work, especially in Its less th«?retical 
form as taugh* and practiced by ^Williattt' Schwaru of Columbia University 
Graduate School of Social Work, h^ great deal to offe^ teachers wSS^! 
to bring peer influence to bear on intellectual ^wth. A proper may h?fbund 
in Schwaru $ mtroduction to The Practice ofG*oup Work, ed. William|chwartt 
and SerapK>R.Zalba (New York: Columbia Universiiy Press. 1971). pp/3-24. \ 
nn* 489^7' £"^f^..4i' TAr 4 m<nric«„ Co/fcge (New Yoric: Wiley. 1962)! \ 
^'4?^?l' ?f M ^ Organiiati^nal Context." in College Peer Groupi. 
ed. Theodo^e M. Newcdiab and Everett K. Wilson (Chicago: Aldine. 1966) d 67- 

CraJuate School (Cambridge, l^ass,: Faculty pf Arts, and Sdenocs, HarvaM 
University. 1969): and Jerome ikruner. 'The Uses k ImmaS" S 
tducation Sufiii>lement (Londori), 21 October 1972. reprinted itf InteUectuai * 
Dtgest. tebruai^ 1973. Eor a larger perspecUve on the !iced to involve uS * 
K'l^i^'/?!.'" !i «i".«tion. see James S. Coleman et aL. Youth: Transition 

to Adulthood (Washington. D.C: Office of. Science and TechnoloEv. 197S) ' 
wpeaally p. ISg^^and Ann Kieffer Biagg. Sociafi^ion Ptoctss^Highe^ 
'£rfura/io«. ERIC-America^ As,OciaUon for Higher Education Report Na 7 " ' . 
K Washington. D.C: American Atcociation for Higher Edu«aUoi»'. 1976). 
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